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Taken cold, the facts of this upbring- 
ing have engendered in most people 
the response caught by the lines 
from the Prelude, “For this unnatu- 
ral growth the trainer blame, / Pity 
the tree". 

And yet what constitutes the real 
fascination and achievement of Mill's 
book is the way he manages, for all 
his occasional priggishness, to tell 
the story of this intellectual forced- 
feeding and his partial, but only par- 
tial, recovery from it in that same 
calm, comprehensive, judicious tone 
which, distinguished almost all his 
mature writing. The prisgishness re- 
mains an obstacle: explaining, self- 
justifyingly, his avoidance of “socie- 
ty" during his years with Harriet, he 
cannot resist asserting that such 
socializing has a deplorable tendency 
to rub the edges oft one's convictions 
(“not to mention loss of time"), 
adding sententiously: “A person of 
high intellect should never go into 
umntellectual society unless ne can 
enter it as an apostle. . . . Persons of 
even intellectual aspirations had 
much better, iF they can, make their 
habitual associates of at lenst their 
equals, and as far as possible, their 
superiors, in knowledge, intellect, 
and elevation of sentiment." But the 
force of his account survives such 
disfigurements because on the whole 
that immense evenness of tone is 
being deployed in the telling of a 
story which it seems could not have 
issued in an author capable of telling 
the story in that voice. The tree is 
twisted and knows it, but it is 
the intensity of feeling by which png- straighter than it had any right to 
gishness is fuelled, the requisite dis- expect, and is recounting its growth 

-j*. -■ l ~- ■ without resentment or special 

pleading. 

This balance is most fully exhib- 


Challenged to explain what he means 
by calling Lydgate a prig, Fred Vin- 
cey declares that by a png he means 
-a fellow who wants to show that he 
has opinions". “Why. my dear, doc- 
tors must have opinions, soothes 
Mrs Vincey, adding her rather mini- 
malist view of the medical profes- 
sion. “What are they there for else? 
-Yes, mother, the opinions are paid 
for." returns Fred, and then, immor- 
tally. "But n prig is a fellow who is 
always making you a present of his 
opinions." By this - or even, per- 
haps, any other - standard, Mill was 
a prig. 

There is, in principle, likely to be 
something particularly disagreeable 
about a prig's autobiography. Apart 
from the self-importance inherent m 
the undertaking itself, the voice 
seems bound to be at once didactic 
and self-justifying. One who con- 
stantly parades the correctness or 
superiority of his own opinions and 
who habitually affects a lofty moral 
lone has more to lose than most of 
us by the record of inconsistency, 
evasiveness and self-deception which 
any life must leave behind it. Given 


tance will be hard to attain; where- 
everything is potentially a matter of 
principle, there can be no matters 
indifferent. Mill, as the editors of the 

f iresent volume remind us. was far 
ram being the "chill pedant of caric- 
ature": on the contrary, he was, as 
the hostile Times complained, "in- 
temperate and passionate" in public 
life, a man. as John Morley later 
recalled, “of extreme sensibility and 
vital heal in things worth waxing hot 
about". Such heal is frequently fatal 
to that sense of irony, especially self- 
irony. which is indispensable to the 
good autobiographer. Mill could 
sometimes manage a kind of irony, 
particularly at the expense of politic- 
al opponents, though it tended to 
degenerate into sarcasm as the heat 
did its work; but a reflective irony 
about himself did not come easily if 
at all. This makes him an unpromis- 
ing case since a pinch of salt is 
usually regarded as an essential in- 
gredient in any successful recipe for 
an autobiography, and as with other 
dishes it is Detter if it is added by the 
cook rather than the consumer. 

And yet, despite these disqualifica- 
liorts. Mill's Autobiography is un ; 
doubtedly a nineteenth-century das-, 
sic, a work which has fascinated, if 
not always charmed, .generations of 
' — J which has a secure 


noi always charmed, . gf 

readers, and which has - 

Place in ihfe history of the genre. In 
. part, of course, this reflects Mill’s 
own stature in so many fields of 
thought, “th’e only' writer in the 
world", exaggerated Morley, "whose 
treatises on highly abstract subjects 
have been printed during his lifetime' 
In editions for the people, and sold 
■ at 'the price of railway novels". In : 
part, too, it reflects the very extra- 
ordinary story he had to tell about 
being the guinea-pig for a unique 
experiment in education, not just tbe 
well-known . progression through 
Gfeek at three, Latin at seven, logic 
•t twelve, political economy at tnar- 
Jeeh. and SO on, but his complete 
isolation from the usual influences of 
school and peers, and the correspon- 


ited in the portrait of his’ father, 
never an easy subject for an auto- 
biographer and one posing uniquely 
troubling and uncomfortable prob- 
lems for Mill, Yet the account, is 
even-handed without being bland, 
and full of perceptiveness even 
about, perhaps especially about, those 
traits of character from which the 
young Mill had suffered most pain. 
His lather's harshness and irascibility 
receive full measure along with his 
abilities and energy, and it does not 
hit a false or patronizing note when 
Mill reflects “it is impossible not to 
feel true pity for a father who did, 
and who strove to do, so much for 
his children, who would have so 
valued their affection, yet who must 
have been constantly feeling that 
fear of him was drying It up at its 
source". Again, there is empathy 
and an eye for detail in Mill’s com- 
ment on his struggles with Greek 
texts between the ages of three and 
seven: 

What he was' himself willing .to 
undergo for the sake of my in- 
struction may be judged from the 
fact, that I went through the whole 
process of preparing my Greek les- 
sons in the same room and at the 
same table at which he was writ- 
ing: and as in those days Greek 
end English Lexicons were not, 
and I could make no more use of 
a Greek and Latin lexicon than 
could b? made without, having yet 
begun Uj leam Latin, I. was forced 
to have recourse to him for the 
meaning of every word which I did 
not know. This incessant interrup- 
tion he, one of the most impatient 
of men; submitted to, and wrote 
under that interruption several 
volumes of his History, and alielse 
that he had to write during those 
years. 1 

And just occasionally, though 


Where this balance is notoriously 
absent is in his emhnrrassing eulogy 
of the other figure who dominates 
his account, Harriei Taylor, the mar- 
ried woman with whom he fell in 
love at the age of twenty-four, with 
whom he maintained a long, intense 
and apparently entirely chaste 
friendship for the next twenty years, 
and whom he married in 1851 after 
the death of her first husband. To 
stop the gossip about the unseemly 
intimacy had been one of Mill's main 
motives for leaving a record of his 
life, and when Harriei died in 1858, 
four years after the completion of 
the first version (now known as "the 
early draft"), he made much of the 
revised version a memorial tribute to 
what he saw as her remarkable 
talents - more of a poet than Shelley, 
more of a philosopher than himself, 
and so on. The extravagance of the 
praise is self-defeating, nnd most 
subsequent readers have concurred 
in Bain’s saddened judgment that 
these parts of the work reflect “his 
extraordinary hallucination as to the 
personal qualities of his wife”. 

In fact, the chapter dealing with 
the second half of his life, in which 
Harriet' is so prominent, Is also 
where his priggishness almost entire- 
ly submerges tne qualities which dis- 
tinguish the account of his early life. 
In it he deals, for example, at dis- 
proportionate length with his three 
years as a Member of Parliament, 
and even then does not really man- 
age to controvert Leslie Stephen’s 
subsequent assessment that the philo- 
sopher who took "many-sidedness" 
as his motto was a good party man 
in the Commons. Self-justification 
seems bound to be the stuff of such 
an episode, and although. Mill 
affected surprise at his election in 
the first place and indifference to his 
defeat in the following election, 
there is a hint of wounded pride, 
characteristically transmuted into 
righteous pbstuHng, In Ws oVer- 
elaborate explanation of the reasons 
for his rejection by the enlarged 
electorate of 1868 (including “an un- 
scrupulous use of the usual pecuniary 
and other influences on (he side of 
my Tory competitor while none were 
used on my side"). The title of this 
final chapter - "General view of the 
remainder of my life" - is fair warn- 
ing of the flatness of Its contents. 

The dramatic focus of the earlier 
chapters is, of course. Mill’s famous 
“mental crisis", which gives to the 
plot an almost epic structure of 
growth, crisis and recovery. One 
odd consequence of this structure 
has been that the nervous break- 
down of this particular twenty-year- 
old, that world-historical depression 
which his upbringing seemed to have 


lyric as the purest form of poetry, 
and Mill correspondingly elevated 
even Words 


above 


fordsworth, 


had in store for him all along, has 
come to be one of the most widely 
used arguments against the moral 
and political theory of Utilitarianism 
as a whole, a consequence which 
Mil! would most certainly not have 
welcomed. Romantic poetry famously 
provided him with the lifeline on 
which he nulled himself out of the 
pit, though opinions have differed 
ever since over bow successful he 
was in integrating the insights gained 
from these new sources into what he 
continued to Tegard as a funda- 
mentally Utilitarian theory- Many 
scholars have endorsed Bowring’s 
hostile view that Mill “was most 

ITrM £ discrinun; 

died him, and he has been in a Jejhe^ P^ry^andjhe ^ator^ 


Shelley 

though some of the former’s crea- 
tions were perhaps rather more 
didactic and extended than would be 
quite proper for a soliloquy. In fact, 
Mill quite soon modified his early 
view to the extent of making the 
union of thought, especially improv- 
ing thought, and feeling the hall- 
mark of the best poetry, a view 
which consorted better with the high 
educative role he assigned to it. 

The liveliness of Mill's aesthetic 
interests at this stage of his life is 
also evident in his attempt jo apply 


strange confusion ever since, en- 
deavouring to unite poetry and philo- 
sophy". But whatever the coher- 


of music. 'For example, in the earl 
he concedes that 


ys ti- 
the (hen fashionable music of Rossini 


w or other merits' of The mmel -is eipirasiw, but he sees this as akin 
view which Mill fashioned ouL of this 


experience, his encounter with 
Romantic poetry wns a serious nnd 
fruitful one in its own right, as the 
juxtaposition of his cany literary 
essays with the Autobiography in this 
magnificent edition (bf wnich more 
below) enables us to see.- 
Not that Mill’s views on poetry 
have hitherto gone unremarked. It is 
now nearly thirty years since M. H. 
Abrams, in his classic study of 


est of these essa) 
the (hr 

xpr . 

to eloquence rather than to poetry; 


as he nicely puts it, “it is passion, 
but it is garrulous passion ’ 1 1 Mozart, 
on the other hand, though also adept 
at musical oratory, adopts “In his 
most touching compositions" the 
style of poetry: "Who can imagine 
‘Dove sono’ heard! We imagine it 
overheard." 

The literary essays also reveal a 
further unfamiliar side of Mill, his 
genuine and unusual ability not just 

r .L. n( n nn.nl nf 


Romantic critical th=o"rY,' Thilllrror >° ™nrid=r ^ ™rit. ‘ ?| 

md ,l, ? Lamp, took Mill's essays on ,o en’e°tio lhe 

kinds of resonance or pathos charac- 
teristically associated with it (an abil- 


the subject as the purest statement 
•*'“ ‘‘expressive" theory 
dis 


of the ‘‘expressive" theory of poetty 
which he took to have displaced in 
the course of the Romantic period 
the “mimetic" and “pragmatic" 
theories of the eighteenth century. 
Mill's views may be thought to owe 
more to the “Preface" to the Lyrical 
Ballads than to examples of Roman- 
tic poetry itself; and one might add 
to his statement that before this en- 
counter it was "not that 1 disliked 
poetry, but that I was theoretically 
’Indifferent to It”, the .rider that after 
it had done its work he was no less 
“theoretically" disposed in its favour. 

Still, the encounter issued In some 
interesting reflections on poetry, in- 
cluding his now well-known defini- 


whlcli , 

y, to decline as he got older). It is 


seemed, 


mevit- 


ity v 

ably, „ , 

particularly well illustrated here by 
his long review -article on the poems 
and romances of Alfred de Vigny, 
where he writes with sympathy about 
the sensibilities of a Catholic, royal- 
ist, aristocratic soldier who lived 
through the false glories of the Res- 
toration to the humiliations of; the 
July Monarchy; This essay Is also a 
reminder of Mill’s idealization • of • 
French cultural and intellectual life 
(“where both politics and poetry . . . 


are taken completely au serieux"), a 
taste which opened a gap between 
L ~r of his 



le representations of the feeling in 
the exact shape In which it exists in 
the poet’s mW‘. In distinguishing 
poetry and eloguence as types of 
expression of reeling. Mill relied 
. heavily on the epigram that whereas 
“eloquence is - heaird, poetry is over- 
heard". As Abrahams pointed out, this 

or -MirSlive by the short, intense of his responses: I disliked any 


lectual and aesthetic sustenance. 

As a critic, as distipot from a 
theorist, of literature Mill would not 
earn a place, ln an y nineteenth- 
century First XI i and the priggish- 
ness is part of the problem here, tpo. 
A remark about his attitude to poetry 
in his early unreconstructed Benthatn- 


~»iuui ana peers, ana tne corresponr Ana jusi occasionally, inuugiji 
dmgly, pure impress of his father’s perhaps too rareiy^ wegeLa glimfse 
. vlbtfs and character. It wa$ not Mill's of the vulnerable and almost pathetic 

■ IWAaaJi,- ■ • - * '* 


precocity as such that was remark- attempts of the smal bdy to ape h s 
able; one can easily . imagine him father and win his love, as in this 
• being beaten by. owlish chess cham- passage which he eventually emitted 
pipns and rubik-ciibe' solvers younger oorri. the final draft: A voluntary 

. . .. . ther, the exercise to which l was throughopt 


■ ihan himself, if 


solvers 

uiac . »«| 



- r , -^-ts likephllasbphy and course ■ m imitation 
• Political economy, , He betaine, as who used to give me me 
b^tempor4riei remarked;' very much d/' pari of - mS liistpry Ja .to 
manufactured man", a ' read. ^ 


ephteme 
• mac 

. . bighrSf 


remarked;' very 

- manufactured ma.i-, «* f.— — . 

J.' sharp-^dgedi; turn-H-op- a pen 1 1 . must needs write a history of 
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'Japanese Prints JoeEwle £2.95 Nefsiike JoeBarle £8J5 

:aU «>lunieshavp48pages . gml numerous colour and 

black-aiid-whiie^llusiradona. ‘ 


National Monuments Record 
Photographic Archives 

General Editors Peter Fowler . .. 

Drawn from the NMR’s unparalleled collection of . 

. photographs' o (historic buildings, this series offers 
1 s unique glimpse into England's architectural . 
heritage and liviilg history. 

Buildings for the Agej New Buildings 1900-1939 .. 
Alastair Forsyth 

Car-parks, airports, cinemas, film studios, lidos and 
health centres: Buildings for die Age gives aphotographlc ■ 
survey of the architectural symptoms of a new leisure age. 
80pp. Ulus.. Paperback £4.9^ 

Hotels and Restaurants) 1830 to the Present Day 
PrisciUa Boniface • 

'A charming and nostalgic and profusely illustrated 
• account -of bygone opulence. . .rite captions enchant/ 
Robert Mode* AokA ; , . >. 

8Qpp. illua. Paperback £4 j88 1 . .. 

' Forthcoming . 

The Garden Room Priscilla Bonifare . 

' A history of garden buildings in late Victorian England. 
May, 80pp. lUus. Paperback £4.95 

Please write for our A^iieUureandBuildtngBf^'^i 
: Boohs catalogues arid a leaflet on theNMR. seriesj 
■, . I^eofcharg^o tMlC,HMSO BcwW Atfoaiic 
. ; ' House, Inborn Vfodu^I^ndonEOP JBN. 
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sentiments in |m »crtry i 

shnuld hHve dislike! in n,, ' 

,hul i |?rc;u </clir An.l 

even when te.ilmg with uniters ( .f 

%1Vll* Inn i / iIi.l.I « _ i 



• ;r 'V WM ** immers n 
sijic Inc scluiolmastCTlv lone in 

cu crcui 


I ru de*. He Ins receded credit fur 
being one of the first lu give favour- 
uble notice to Tennyson's early 
poems, in :i review reprinted here, 
and certainly the piece is apprecia- 
tive and generous. Still, he could not 
resist rebuking the poet for his lack 
□f development in "general spiritual 
culture , and his concluding para- 
grnph almost falls into pastiche of 
the school-report: "In some of the 
most beautiful of Mr Tennyson's 
productions there are awkwardnesses 


i ' a Li “ ,L “wnwaroncsse: 

and feeblenesses of expression, occa 
sionalEy even absurdities, to he 


I lie literary essays rupiinted here 
«uj nut. mi the whole, present the 
editors with any major te.Muiil prufi- 
teins. liter Autobiography must cer- 
tamly did. There arc. to begin with 
hrec surviving MSS copies: the first 
VU/ «?* H arT * draf[ Mni wrote in 
-I i . J i ,e . sl ; conJ is of liK revised 
and extended draft which was largely 

l * (i l and completed in 
civ 7? J ’ nnd . lhc ‘bird is the tran- 
scrjpt from this draft made hurriedly 
by Mills stepdaughter and other 
copyists after his death in 1873 from 
which the first edition was printed in 

Jhf ycar ' Some i nd, ca(ion of 

the differences between them is 


* Nv«iuwiiiU| iu nc 

corrected. ... His powers of versi- 
fication are not yet of the highest 
order. ■ . . (These fnilingsj need not 
have been mentioned except to indi- 
2 Tennyson the (joints on 

which some of his warmest admirers 


- — tnern is 
th r C ca,cu,fl ‘»o». first worked 
put by Professor Stillinger over twen- 

9Ul ear * a «°- Mill made some 
-finn changes, many of them very 

substantial b 


_ . — nuiiiirers 

see most room and necessity for 
further effort on his part." That will 
be all. I brink you. Mr Tennyson. 


None toe less, it was not a negligi- 
ble achievement to have devoted a 
siibstantial and discriminating essay 
o Tennyson in 1835, and the four- 
teen essays and reviews included in 

IfllC V/llllniA ^ ■ ■ 


----- ii uuiy oi mem verv 

substantia 1, between the early and 

SS»i a,,d ,hal t!,ere are ,|,en a 

hi,!. 265 l CJ var,a,,,s - mostly minor, 
b ef1 L and the copy from 

ihSh lhC first edi!ion w>* printed, 
though some were corrected in 
printing. 

in ^recMss were sold by auction 

III 1 — Mil one nai/l n 


in i wi ui •? aucil °n 

n 1922 - Map paid five guineas for 
the lot. Mills final draft went to 


this volume {eleven of which 'date 
from the I8.1Q.S) indicate Mill’s 


jv niuivflu; ivirrr 5 

extraordinary range. While spending 
P™ his days at hi? 
desk in India House, the young Mill 

SiSmT* SI I 0,l y twenty-four in 
1830) turned out an enormous nurn- 

fm °n ■.?**«* subjects ranging 
2SE ^fmwntory reform to moral 
philosophy, from French novels to 
tnglish political economy, and from 
Tennyson to Tocqucville, essays, 
moreover, which have earned a sio- 
nmcant place in the history of the 

Mni e h«/ih Wl,ic . h f , hey dea >- ^mes 
Sill l ad insisted that ques- 

Hons be considered in the licht of 
“"“I he alarmingly but protoS, 

S r ?K y . ro i fC j *? 35 “ the whole 
of the knowledge which we possess 
upon any subject' 1 . In several ob- 
vious WRVC Ihft EM . U,r 


PnlnmlVi. I 1 ■ • urdH WCl » 10 

Columbia University, whence a 

much improved but still, apparently 
inadequate edition, by J. j Coss 

in 1924 ■ Thc MS of 
the early draft was bought by a pro- 

h?3»ih 1° ,J1S H u pk . ins ’ and afler 
Ills death it languished with the rest 

of his papers in a Baltimore ware- 
house for almost twenty years before 
the collection was bought by the 

S C Thl y r.°n m [ n .° ,S al Urbaila in 
W58. Thereafter the story belongs to 
Professor Stillinger. whb produced 
the first published edition of the 
2S.?5fti n .J 961, ® nd . then followed 


seems pointless and 


daily where the cffin^nche^its thJSSv 111 ™ and , the achievement of 
way through a stateiman’s career ‘° ? aVe prl ? duced ver- 

S£ “:.? llo,ar, y infantry offensive, L as **11 


' 1 I - 

j 8 scholarly infantry offensive. a« mninr as w en 

and with corresponding loss of lire availaff'n^^ tex,ual variants are 
And u*--T .u- “ M,c - available at a glance (and with such 


... - ... . . ■ *'itn luiioweo 

rtS.* fiP-r'i. 1 !! 5 i u 'horitallve tea of 


And even where the edition is of a annh* * Bt 8 gI ? nce t and w '*h such 
writer whose works are worth read- writes’ ° f his .P ublishe d 
ng. they are sometimes so besieged th . ,s can be 'mpor- 

" u nfarlv annj.™..^ ST. ““I; whll ^t the mam text is as hand- 


SS hi- from ilie Columbi a 
MS, published m 1969. These labours 

Srein?° W ^ een m f$ eboben in ‘he 

present volume which contains, 

hT?^f, Uons a P art ’ lhe texts of 
Ills two editions, the r utility much 
enhanced hv 11 ,, c " 


JjSSy-. h \ fac . 1 ' ^ was thc least 
parochia 1 of writers, and one could 

ilS- W - ,lh due allowan « for 

ine simplification inherent in such 
epitomes, that the development of 
his thought combined English politic- 
f v -' C ™V' F i e ^ ch , S «' a lfsm: and 
SlSESf i nd ..S? leridge ) German 


vious ways the son Was ■ Sfr^vS 
tlsement for the merits of 


enhanced' by the prin ling of parallel 
ea eh draft on P facina 


r "‘w mujiia or the 

fathers system of education, but 

thal that education 

SSSw VI - c,,m WItil ft 9 uit e Lin- 

S?l 8 ^^ U,pmen ; , for car *y ,n 8 on 
tne trade of man of letters; 


sages from each draft on facing 

ln^^ Pl5l T^ ted b y thfl kind ol 
Informative but discreet editorial 
matenal which we have come to take 


ft,. _ . , . t.UIIIC ID [HPCR 

aSjPSSL" the Pronto edition of 


Milrs works. 

There are some cases where the 
publication of a "Collected Works** 


...Miigw i 

scholarship, and thui 
besides, for althous 

the Collected Works, the oast twenty ■ 

years have seen the publication of ouinfp«P s , on ?, etir n es singled out as a 
f™”'"" ■taler" volumes in the ser- lhin , ker ' In 

isjt ere " - m “ wrai ,o “p stsM 

prejudice, often laced with a dash of 


Prerogatives of the premature 


..--u, w , v.uunui oi uanaoa. i his 
fact would surely have astonished 
ii £ nd hls “pte^poraries. After 
an, the one thing even Macaulay 

N«» r vf ^p e _ c i® d h _ is . f ar ‘h-inheriting 


New Zealander would be doing was 
producing the collected edition of 
me works of Macaulay. 


By Onora O’Neill 


h.Sl U n ra f i0n ' 50 ^ ust draw s °me insti- 
wl,l?h na ,i ch .i>dhood ) 


c. A: WRINGE: 

Children’s Rights 
A philosophical study 

R ° U ‘ ledge and Ke Sfln Paul 
Q . 7100 0852 X 


,„i cmianood. 

JUJ r unav ° idabI y restricts the more 
precocious for the Sake of slower 


r — 

developers. 


Agitation for children's rights has 
been to n great extent agitation for 

IS'm tl ^d 0 ^ sch ^ pu br; "SM 

°f adolescent «oiSc 

■g^cnrtssrsSB 

J25? 1 ! mfnor « rights to choose 
one s .appearance, to freedom of ex- 
pression at school; to freedom - from 
■ • .cppibtilsbry schooling, to pnrticipa- 

l mfei 1 l/v rgl,c u s :that ib so far. ai: 
•; . ™ aors have : the necessary ‘ cortioe- ■ 

•' ii . choose i prudently and 

[Jltricf inn ! h ihS 18 i!?ul usrific « 1 ^ for' 

tk - f f ersons ar « pot • £-= 

- -T**® anomaiy lies hot in' the 


Wringe argues for this conclusion 
a y deen Se thSl!J, a , t /E ology rflther ‘hah 

P ‘heory-of human rights, and 
seein 6 whether each type of 
.^ht can stlSl be justified for the care 
of chlldran, Hu dissection of diffe- 
EMn« t W * Is deft flnd cleflr, y 

vdiKhnJ? I 8 partl uV , £ r,y “nremed 

with those types which can only be 
acquired or exercised by reasonably 

ins^riefm r A tlono * c ho«wers, induct 

fng - rights to engage in relativelv 
complex activities , and rights which 
arise out of transactions. A being 
IS? ^hooso rationally must 

!nfwr^ d li rig ^ t L " coerc ion does not 
infringe his right oF freedom for it 

n^h- l?l Cn Z him from doing 
anything which he crh be said to 
choose to do".: Until a child has « 
“Pf 1 */ for Prudent' or 
or SI V h “fL* 1 some domain, he 

fa & Site SSS &&»«; 


In a way this discussion is not a 

?athefi? k° f ch,Idr ® n ’ s "ghts at all; 
2Sf I 1 15 B - r i mind er ‘hat when we 
come to consider pupils’- liberties we 

whh n rh t U ni0ra S y l P eaWr, 8. dealing 
Cons >deratlon of chil? 

rfri f .rnH nShtS # PI ? Per is ra,her R con- 
who id?] °L l he «, nghts of P ersons 

fct? Wrin£ 

JgR to a „, c ^e grounds of liberty 

Neiih«r f h d r gh f s to participate; 
tlon nf e t xercise nor the acquisi- * 
tlon of whatever rights denendenr 

( b :e‘ ng f n hav ® can depend upo^capacF 
fill l °,, ch0ose w nich siich bcini 

rt«h.;^ ta HSi l i.i.« r s ui > ds of iiS 


been chosen. This is a topic on 
which the discussion of rights Has 


' . j — , - last decade 1 

rilht? , fl fiercer debates about 
[jS 1 . 1 * , a [® debates about the rights of 
? n °“^o "0 not able to choose bSt 
do need care and support, debates 
about the rights of foetuses, of the 

severely handicapped, of the coma- 
°“ »" d of animals. Children pre 

beings. ’who standaS™ ma^' lh ° e f 
feZ S aZ.£“.^ de -^ *0 at 


dren. These omissions mean that thi 
book does not fully achieve its aln 
of showing that “the notion of right: 
is . . , applicable to the young". I 
succeeds in showing only that those 
who are leaving immaturity and de- 
pendency should not lack the auto 
nomy rights of adults. 


jSZCI "Jt>vyoi me Hrounc 
rights -?o S, e i! dency ‘ fo^ must be 

cKA5? r,a, f! sorts or care and 


suppi 

child 


fdmn'T '" VM 

Id/en, the duties which corres- 


least average autonomyV ana sopos- 

S- sm the fofferent rights 
of dependeht and autonomous 


pond to these rights must in the' 'first 
■Place be the dutfes of ^rtiSlar c?S 


i Sin Isfapt ° but 
■ l*^.W.he P pareS: 

whe 


iaP 


uncorlsidered option. A P gremdeal of 

' S^nf*^ 011 °lP a[ torns of develop- 

ment of capadtres for cholc* and 
■autonomy would have; fo be added to 
Wringe's ■ P 0 ^l^n ' be fore ' it/vrould 
i Sketch. of the order and i' 

to e nJft Wh k 1 , c ^ i,drtn . ’acquire rights 
to .m^ko choices, and. dwdsions V of 

jjjjfejj® : s p- r 5» :.or. !:to participate . Iii 
JL^dS. . ^®rious sorts , of choices 

about' the. imint.lii tuWi.' 

.gas 


riS..r i ofe^ n ?. m,K ' an ® also the 

notes thfif schools 1 
r® rlv e tqelr rights over their mmlk 
f80t th / 1 foey are suppM^iy. 

tett p «i fe; 


. adart 


" 7 . . morerore ' 

vblvSTt^L difficulties . in- 
volved fa M ascription ot rights to ' 


to. less; than compe- 


carie an^ OMp 
Hefa Choose^, r 

' bkS- ;l ■ fa 8 . much wider debafp 
netom ^ D?sere :an d Df . JJ ies m 






■hewftt-iwSr'T -'T® Df - duties to 

•he ; burden didependency has not ; 


with. Which Wringe b tSSSS 

durinJ fh? 0 !? "S l,ts are violated 
foeir dependency may not 

surv,ve . t0 aemaftd the rights of 
autonomy; thoSe whose rights 8 of de- 

T 1 * cu rtliled nfay 

autonomy! C . th? lransili «n to 

Hr£"L riBh,s which dependent dill- 

Scmef funded riot in 

capacities , for competent choosine 
bu In somt.thing ^. Wringe brielfy 


In the end this restriction of focu 
may not be so serious an omission a 
the. absence of discussion of thi 
underlying context within which con 
cern with children's rights of all sort 
a rises. Discussion of the moral basi 
of life with young children is oddl; 
distorted, as Wringe also- notes, b; 
focusing mainly on the rights of de 
pendent children and the porres 
ponding duties of others.- These are 
the terms in which the breakdown ol 
family life must be sorted out: when 

something Burn/ rim nPAfl tfi 


, «..ay hkxrw ivgui'; - 

morally enforceable claims fi 
various sorts of service and care. Bi 
when things are going well, ,tli 
adversarial framework dr discussiar 
of rights and duties fails to bring oi 
the distinctive moral features c 
intimately shared .lives in which th 
interests, and concerns of ohc 
become part of the interests and coii 
corns of others,, Arguably school 
too, in so far as they are moral com 
mu ni ties, may not be best viewed ii 

terms nf (ha onwlnlinn rlnhk A 


ximiiucs, may not oe oesi viewee 
terms of the ascription of rights 
autonomy and the correspond! 
duties. Only In situations Or brefi 

down • tuhan antkAPiKr nnri mirror 


? 72 '*'* ;)5 ine^rib hf tts 


uuues. uniy in situations or ores 
down, when authority apd currit 
tom are called into question and t 
educational enterprise has go 
adrift, do. we ri$ea to focus . main 
op ' the; rights even of those chilcjr 
WfaP- are 1 competent chooser's. ! 
concentrating, mainly on the rights 
.autonomy or the newly and near 
mature', Wringe portrays the bleak 1 
aspect of moral concern, about oldi 

many jchqpls. : ; | 


•Via 




l !£• 
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Strategies of discretion 


gy An drew Motion 

wIlLIAM R. EVANS (Editor): 

Robert Frost and Sidney Cox 
Forty Years of Friendship 
i97pp. University Press of New Eng- 
[ina. £12.25. 

0 87451 195 X 

EDWARD CONNERY LATHEM and 
LAWRANCE THOMPSON (Edltorsj: 

Robert Frost: Farm-Poullryman 
H6pp. University Press of New Eng- 

land. £7. 

0 87451 032 5 

“We were a strange pair in our at- 
variances. We kept it up between us 
in a kind of magnanimity of high- 
minded tolerance of each others 
taste." Robert Frost’s summary of 
his friendship with Sidney Cox 
strikes a characteristically wry note. 
But here as elsewhere in his poems 
and letters, the tone masks and pro- 
tects strong feelings. Throughout his 
life, Frost seems to have needed not 
merely praise, but hero-worship, and 
in Cox he found an almost ideal 
acolyte. Although it is usually Cox, 
in ine forty years during which they 


corresponded, who souhds the more 
active friend, Frost’s comparative 
diffidence is in Fact demanding. He jJ'gjj j-u ffian the world has had", on 
required to be approached - and to ano ther he asks “Why doesn't some- 
pontificate - just as badly as Cox one discover that T. S. Eliot is no 
required to live his life in sight of an more than an extremely competent 
irreproachable example. The story of voice of human giving-up, first in 
their relationship, as it is revealed in sne ers and then in prayers", and on 
their letters, makes compelling a third he ridicules I. A. Richards’s 


its unofficial laureate. It is clear from 
Lawrance Thompson's biography 
that this affectionate acclaim was 
often achieved - in America as it 
had been in England - by ruthless 
operating, and at considerable cost to 
his family and friends. Like Hardy, 
he projected an image of himself 
as a natural, homely, wise old boy 
(he told Cox in 1929 “I fight to be 
allowed to sit cross-legged on the old 
flint pile and flake a lump into an 
artifact") and worked hard to cover 
the tracks of his ambitious manipula- 
tions. As one might expect, there- 
fore, it is not hard to find plenty of 
unpleasant bossiness in Frost’s letters 
to Cox. But equally, there is ample 
compassion and care. Frost con- 
tinually and kindly checked Cox's 
uncritical sentimentality, helped him 
to obtain jobs as a teacher and gave 
good advice about teaching methods. 
Frost was never so sure of himself 
and his position that he could afford to 
alienate Cox’s friendship. 

But in spite of his evident commit- 
ment to Cox - who must have been, 
often, an infuriatingly smothering 
friend - there is a striking and persis- 
tent restraint in Frost’s letters. For 
one thing, he makes surprisingly few 
judgments about other poets and 
poems. And when he does, they are 
usually competitively derogatory. On 
one occasion he calls Sandburg 
“probably the most artificial and stu- 
died ruffian the world has had", on 


quer her with magnanimity. All 
women arc sisters that the same 
man loves, she tries to make her- 
self think. Once in the woods 
listening to a nightengale in the 
dark E says to tne two of them 
We are knowing, but then night- 
engale knows all. Then he kisses 
his wife and to keep the score 
even his wife makes him kiss the 
other woman. She prelends to 
think that it is large and lovely but 
I happen to know it was a dose 
she was giving him and rubbing in. 
These things are hard to do sin- 
cerely. And unridiculously. 

Frost’s dislike of self-revelation also 
illuminates his fondness for narrative 
poems. To create a dramatic struc- 
ture, and to incorporate fictional de- 
tails or characters, is a way of draw- 
ing on intense oersonal feelings with- 



" Drink Coca Cola" by Jean Th omas Ungerer, from an exhibition of his 
work at Karl and Paper, Munich, which runs unlit Aprif JO. 


tag ta«"“ personal with- fa „ c “; r „ If Ws 


3"JSEr»TS;fc [Frost’sf poetry and aware of Ws 


um cniLiaiiaaaiiiwiii. n hmuitj . 

chance of giving a general applicabil- 

ity to the intimate hurts and anx- Iai1 

ielies which thrust themselves upon a 

writer. Hence, partly, the power of JJJJ™ ‘ 

“Home Burial”, and Frost’s own lik- JJJ* •J® ' a ^ u 
ing for the poem. It both objectifies ho P & rol care 
his grief for the death, as a child, of In fact the i 
his First son, and explores the subse- Fann-Poultryi 
quent difficulties in his relationship the editors’ e 
with his wife: the articles. 


reading. 

In 1911, when they originally met, 
Frost and Cox were both working as 
teachers. Frost was thirty-seven, had 
published very little poetry, and was 
profoundly dispirited by the restless- 
nesses and disappointments of his 
past. Cox was fifteen years younger 
- energetic, idealistic, and innocent. 
He had been brought up a Baptist, 
and although this had helped to de- 


talks on Basic English as “Basic 
Balls". References to the methods 
and intentions of his own poems are 
similarly few and far between. This 
is partly due, no doubt, to his under- 
standable fear of afflicting his writing 
with self-consciousness. The corres- 
pondence abounds with remarks like 
“You must not disillusion your 
admirers with the tale of your 
sources and processes"; and "I. don’t 

.....ft ftw. frLa rftnat ’c rtilnrl 


The little graveyard where my 
people are! 

So small the window frames the 
whole of it. 

Not so much larger than a bed- 
room, is it? 

There are three stones of slate and 
one of marble. 

Broad-shouldered little slabs there 
in the sunlight 

On the sidehill. We haven’t to 


S >es of images and circumstances 
combine poetic truths about 
hens and actual experience with (heir 
hopeful care and breeding." 

In fact the interest of Robert Frost: 
Fann- Poultry man. entirely vindicates 
the editors’ efforts in tracking down 
the articles. These, rather off- 
puUingW. are called things like “The 
Universal Chicken Feed* and “The 
Cockerel Buying Habit" - but cast a 
revealing light on Frost's character 
and literary beliefs. The articles per- 
sistently reveal preoccupations which 
were to become major themes in 
Frost’s later poetry. “Trap Nests”, 
for instance - which describes a 
method of encouraging reluctant 
birds to lay - devolves into a discus- 
sion of will. Chicken will, admitted- 


Bosion. In “The Housekeeper", For 
instance: 

She wants our hens to be the best 
there are. 

You never saw this room before a 
show, 

Full of lank, shivery, half-drowned 
birds 

In separate coups, having their 


The smell of the 


plumage done, 
wet feathers i 


feathers in 
the heat! 


wqa UiagUMCU vy riUM a suuilllicas hihaws IV sure 1 J ° 

and iconoclasm), he was romantically to discuss his now celebrated vene 
impressed by literature. When Frost theory. “The Sound of Sense”, which 
showed him some manuscript poems was shaped during his time in Eng- 
Cox's life-long admiration was land. With considerable help from 
awoken and the seal was set on their his friend Edward Thomas, who had 




“"useii ojiu me seat was sei on men ms menu ....« ■■ — 

friendship. “(Frost) is spontaneous", independently developed similar be- 
he was to tell his parents. “He never liefs, Frost refined his conviction that 
gives praise when it is sought. He "The living part of a poem is the 
likes nothing because it is highly intonation entangled somehow in the 
esteemed. He does not- gush over syntax, idiom and meaning of a sent- 


esteemed. He does not gush over 
anything or anybody. Show him a 
picture of a dear relative, and he will 
not try to say something nice about 
“■ • • ■ He does not hesitate to ex- 
pose defects and reveal follies in 


'The living part of a poem is the 
intonation entangled somehow in the 
syntax, idiom and meaning of a sent- 
ence". Cox played a vital part in the 
evolution of this theory: his rapt and 
enthusiastic response made .him an 
ideal sounding-board. 


pose detects and reveal follies tn _ etrietlv literary Doint of 

notions ind in people. But he is . TKout The 
m variably kind. And his dry humor _ r c ense - t he most im- 

saves all the delicate situations as Soundof Senre wen : tne m 


saves all the delicate situations as t L. , ent t0 cox But while 

as * lorlnes ll >o Pleasant ones." an ‘ d origfnality are re- 

Shortly after their first meeting, markable, it is hardly surprising that 
Frost left for England, intent on Cox should have received them. He 
making his name as a poet. Within was B fter all, one of Frost’s closest 
two years he had published two col- friends. This makes the other out- 


•■■“ J-OH unu UUUU5UCU IWU WI- 

lections (A Boy's WIU in 1913 and 
North of Boston in 1914) and had 
established himself prominently in 
literary London. At regular intervals 
ne rerayed news of hls triumphs to 
Cox, passing on gosrip about writers 
Wd trying out.: various poetic 


was, after all, one of Frost’s closest 
friends. This makes the other out- 
standing element of reserve m 
Frost's correspondence ail the more 
striking. Although quick to discuss 
verse theory, Frost steadfastly re- 
fused to explore the relationship be- 
tween his own experience and the 
ciHmtinnc created iri his poems, in 


. r-r-o — i wee ii .»» . r , , — — t- 

‘nnng out . : various poetic delations, created in his poems, in 
theories. But Cox's value at this time f flq t he told Cox virtually , nothing 

W not' simply his capacity to be about bis family and personal life 
impressed - important as that was. _ no t even during his traumatic late 
ne was also a means by which Frost middle age. Frost’s sister died in 
could prepare fae way for a success- 1929 , his daughter in 1934, his wife 
tut return home. Cox faithfully dis- j n 1933 , and in 1940 his son shot 
seminated copies of Frost's good re- himself - and he scarcely mentions 
views,, taught hls poems, anq kept an any of these events to CoX. 

. eye _ on the American market. A • 

good deal of Frost’s wheeling and Frost’* silence on these subjects, is 
dealing now looks pretty distasteful, 'related to hls habitually wry tone 01 
Wrticuiariy .since it involved him in voice: it Is a more extreme form of 
Ming a vilely selfish attitude to the shyness ‘ and -containment. And 
!**? •■-“It ends my little literary among other togs, ilhelpstovc- 
, he .complained, “- that’s all. plain Tiis hostility To Helen Tnomas 
ifa more hooks ftom anybody for after she had published Ar It Was 
present. And the fact seems to and World Without End. Her candid 


■ H f i Sion or will. i_mL-K.cn win, muiuucu- 

Bu, . undentund: HE M cSSSf. 

dour ,hc 

Don t, don t, don t, don t, she ^ scnipulous attention to rural ac- 

^ j j ,. r , cent and detail, and with the sense 
Cox understood Frosts strategies o[ dramatic shapej which Frost was 

L%epK”in?li™HSSS ‘°-nX . “ ex P lolt in ihs ecl °B“ es ° f Nor,h ° ! 

closest friends could not expect to be 
told everything they wanted to hear. 

Yet as a young man it seems he 

coiild never quite resist the tempta- l J [ Aj 

tion to push his luck, and in later life Uo&xl Are 

he paid a price for it. He was keen \W 

to celebrate his relationship with rJlSV, if .j 

Frost by publishing a critical study, TV® 

but Frost stubbornly resisted him., I . tm ■ 

have written to keep the over- . 

curious out of the secret places qf ■ 

my mind both in my verse and in my *A 

letters to such as’ you”, FIpoH ona / V 

snapped at him. Eventually, though, . kr_jH» /s, f \ 4a 

Cox nad hls way, and his eulogistic - \ 

and tactful * appreciation A Swinger 5 " C - 

of Birdies was published post- ' 

humously. Frost was even prevailed JCL„ 

upon to write an introduction, fa ^ 

spite of his refusal to read the book 1 • 

itself. But he must have known that • 

Cox would loyally and reveUUngly UlQ FBAtAGfGQ 
concentrate on discusang'*The Sound AXl(l - 
of Sense”. If he had imagined less UfitG 

self-deprecating terms. The fatroduc- . , full-oplour by LEE LOREN?! 
tlon’s modesty is a form of grateful ■ a witty fairy story by the well- 

pride: his intimacy with Cox, Rost known cartoonist of 'Ther New 

says, “was a curious blend of diner- Yorker V telling the adventures 

ences that if properly handled might of Jaok, a simple piper, who 

prove an almost literary cunoaity . sets off to resoue a prJnoeaa . 

Frost’s letters to Cox are a literary ' ftom the olutohaa dfa 

g oldmine. , But twelve years before . fp^ooious 'feathered. ogre.-.- 
re two min faet, .Frost Was engaged ' AgeaS-Y 20Mard»i ' * 8 f®* ! 

in ton ' activity which • producqd^a r. • ; . ■ ^ ; , . , J , 

genuine .“curiosity". -After trying hia , • t . . / ‘ 

hand as a textile worker, impresario,- • 


acminaiea copies of Frost s good re- 
views, 1 , taught hls poems, anq kept an 
.eye _ °n the American market. A 
good deal of Frost’s wheeling and 

aeallnfi now Innlrc nmllv HiElnsl^fnl 


,. V 9nds- my ! tittle literary 
; he .complained, that’s all. 
. ■ faore hooks from anybody for 
^■Present. And the fact seems to 
‘hat I needed lust one more' book 


rtnu me ruci seems 10 anu n unu -t;-— i 

^ that I needed just one more book appraisaL oi life with 
‘0 dinch my business.'’: . • 1 Edward broke all the rules Frost had 

fob ,Bld d f n f f tehl ! hfl , bim.favlte 
, efforts h-4 - mm a waj-m • jeonj he bu Bgjiw home 


. 1 efforts': had i 

• > faCepdOri,; j 

• ongiJoA fat 

t Ofty-pd 


Sff 


advised to find work outdoors - fas 
doctor suspected TB -'and decided 
to set Up as a f poultry farmer; He 
borrowed money from hls. grand- 
father, looked over - a farm, in Mas- 
sachusetts to get the know-hoW, and 
then : brought. : one of , his own . near 
Derry, New Hampshire, where he 
installed three hundred White Wjran- 
dottes. In the evenings, to supple- 
ment bis income and prove that liter- 
ary aspirations , died hard, he wrote 
short articles - ' twelve in all , ^art 
fiction, part instruction - for the 
journals Eastern Poulttinum add 
Farm Poultry. Edward J Connery 
; Lathem 1 and ■ 'Lawrance. Thompson 
ireVe collected them add- written a 
detailed introduction but* their 
appreciation of .a fafatiy ludicrous 
element in the project meaps that 


The Feathered 
Ogre 

Written and Illustrated in 
full-oplour by LEE LORENZ 
■ A witty fairy story by the well- 
known cartoonist of ‘The New 
Yorkef '/telling the adventures 
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the llfs-oyole of the bee, a 
'. simple text and fpll-oolour, , 
photographs. 
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Frost later made similarly good 
use of his poultry days in “A Blue - 
Ribbon at Amesbury”, but as his 
involvement with literature deepened 
he had less time for chickens. By 
1906, seven years after buying his 
farm, Frost was teaching regularly at 
the local Pinkerton Academy - and 
seven years after that he was In 
England cultivating' his reputation. 
When he eventually returned to 
America, famous, ne was inter- 
viewed by a reporter from the Phi- 
ladelphia Public Ledger who could 
not ignore the unifying element In 
Frostto apparently diverse careers; 
“He is a Puritan who has fought the 
soil for sustenance and has fought 
Hie world for recognition as a poet." 


lhe 

Chewing-Gum 

Rescue 

and Otto* Stories . 

' MARGARET MAHY 
Illustrated inblaok-and- 
' white by Jan Ormerod 
A delightful collection by this 
well-loved author, depleting 
an enchanted world In whioh • 
the ordinary and the 
: extraordinary Intermingle — 
pumpkins are persecuted, 
griffons weep atid a bus queue 
sings. 
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As the frozen river of British politics 
breaks leftwards in a violent spring 
thaw, the fragments grow hard to 
count. There are Hard Left and Soft 
Left, Healey Moderates and People 
Who Should Never Have Been 
There in the First Place, not to men- 
tion Prentice Tories and Mayhevv 
Liberals and (of course) Social 
Democrats. Mr Richard Hoggart, 
Warden of Goldsmiths' College, 
London, belongs with E. P. 
Thompson and Raymond Williams 
to a fragment 1 shall call the 
Conventional Left, and he has now 
collected some twenty of his essays 
mainly written in the late 197ft;, 
since he ceased to work with 
UNESCO in Paris. But no single 
epithet, it must be admitted, comes 
nenr to offering a tight fit. The Con- 
ventional Left are outside party poli- 
tics, as commonly understood, being 
academic or ex-academic. They arc 
conventional in that their sources are 
frankly and unquestioningEy Victo- 
rian and Edwardian, as u acknow- 
ledging that socialism is a wholly 
Victorian faith. More than that, they 
come near to being Victorians them- 
selves, in the sage-like tradition of 
Riiskin, Matthew Arnold and Wil- 
liam Morris. Placidly familial in their 
home lives, and comfortably placed, 
though beardless,, they arc plainly 
the nearest thing to Victorian intel- 
lectuals in Britisn life today. 

Even the myths of their origins, if 
not the origins themselves, are 
broadly resemblant. Usually humble 
of birth, at least in recollection, they 
.were none the less carefully nurtured 
and educated, If at public expense. 
Then on through literary Marxism, 
Popular-Front style, with strong 
admixtures of D.H. Lawrence ana 
his prophet F. R. Leavis, and so into ■ 
academe through adult education; 
whence a pile of ponderous and re- 


By George Watson 

pressed against the pane of an 
upper-midale-class window, staring 
covetously in. There is a style of life 
going on in there which, us it ardent- 
ly believes, any one of us would 
have if he but could: reading Lady 
Chatterley’s Laver with a view to 
emotional enlightenment rather than 
titillation, managing to talk to some 
one who once talked to F. R. 
Leavis, four-lettering unaffectedly 
even in mixed company and drinking 
gin in appropriate mixtures. All that 
you can have. But beyond all this, to 
keen social envy honed up to its 


keep social envy honed up to its 
proper edge, is something you can- 
not so easily have: a world of glitter- 
ins prizes, enviable because unattain- 
able even with money. Brideshead, 
in fact. Mr Hoggart 's affable prose 
stirs into angry hatred at the least 
hint of it, writing of Oxford find 
Cambridge as if they were similar, 
even identical institutions, both as 
between themselves and os within 
themselves, college by privileged col- 
lege. The myth of Oxbridge as an 
aristocratic preserve dies hard, if at 
all, and Hoggart is indifferent to all 
suggestions that such places have 
never In nil their academic histories 
been anything less than socially com- 
prehensive. His republicanism, too, 
to which he once refers here, strikes 
one as of a similarly spectatorish 
kind, os of one who cannot counte- 
nance anything of which lie is not 
himself a part. “We are all, in a way, 
promoting styles", lie writes of uni- 
versity teachers; and the context sug- 


gests that, though lie was once ”a 
professor of English himself, it is not 
literary style that he mainly has in 


whence a pile of ponderous and re- 
spectable tomes like The Making of 
the English Working Class, appearing 
between 1957 and 1963 to herald the 


mind. As in his earlier book, The 
Uses of Literacy (1957), a childhood 
and youth in back-street Leeds is 
made to sound as remote as Ultima 
Thule and as inhospitable as the 
Gobi desert. There is always some- 
thing terribly privileged and terribly 
exciting going^ on somewhere else, 
inside an Establishment whose 
doors, though occasionally ajar, are 
never tnriy flung open wide. 

In its rhetoric the Conventional 
Left is dedicated to . a long litany 
about culture and communications. 
Lt is nowhere more Victorian than in 
this. Its acknowledged master here is 


liberation of Lady Chatterley and the 
false dawn of the New Left in the 
late 1960s. And from there Into pub- 
lic life, of a sort,- or at least the 
public eye: the plinth of Nelson** 
Column, .membership of some public 
body like the Arts Council, arid In- 
vitations to. such foreign centres of 
mind as- the University of Bremen. 


Matthew Arnold, who inspected 
schools for thirty-five years. Hoggart 
Is revealing on his early attitudes to 


Henry Adams and George Orwell 
too, but his essay* on "Matthew . 
Arnold HMI” is a.baffllngly lucid . 
Instance of. his procedures through- 1 


, So much for the heyday. Since the 
irtid-197Qs, admittedly, the Conven- 
tional. Left has had It less, exciting, 


though Trident and the cruise ftjssile 
have lately helped to keep its spirits 
np In what Mr Hoggnrt, In the last 
words of his new book, high mirided- 
ly calls "ah almost overwhelmingly 
naughty world", But there have been 
compensations: quiet affluence 

unasked by a studiously' 1 shabby 


unasked by a studiously' 1 shabby 
Aspect, country houses Tone or more 
dach),: opera and hi-fi, The Conven- 
tional Left, since its climax In the 
1960s, has turned quietly cousumeris- 
tic, shyly revealing to all who ewe 
that ils noisy disdain for post- 
industrial opulence was based on a 


instance of. his procedures 'through- • 
out. Like the rest, it Is confidently 
composed in total indifference to all ; 
modern scholarship on the subject, 
sustained only by an engaging affec- 
tion tinged with an empathy that 
smacks of self-identification, tt never 
even occurs to Hoggart that Arnold 
might have misrepresented the facts 
of his own public career in educa- 
tion. He "served magnificently”, we 
are told, as an inspector of schools, 
in what amounts to “a heroic person- 
al story". This is a resounding tribute 

to Arnold's eloquence. But It is not 

the view of many of Arnold’s own 
contemporaries, who simply go uri- 
mentioned . here. James Runciman, 

rAl* aVnmrtla lu ' C-L. _ i a ■ 1 * 


elegant and self-seeking humbug who 
wrote specious cant while neglecting 
his official duties is not a view con- 
fined to themselves, ft needs to be 
answered. Hoggart, satisfied by 
Arnold's own lofty account of his 
own career, writes as if the charge 
had never so much as been made. 

Being a Victorian displaced into 
the late twentieth centuiy can have 
its add effects. One of (hem is to 
take certain of the Victorians im- 
mensely seriously. Another is not to 
look hard at the world you are 
actually living in. In an admiring 
article called “Allen Lane and Pen- 
guins" Hoggart seriously claims that 
the LadvChalterley trial of more 
than twenty years ago, in which he 
wns a notable witness in defence of 
Lawrence’s novel, amounted to an 
Establishment plot by a ruling class 
aimed against "the common man 
seeking lor knowledge”. Rather like 
the piety of some bedridden old 
woman in the mouths of certain 
evangelical preachers, the sturdy 
ambition for knowledge of the com- 
mon man serves as argument here, 
and the assumption that British life 
js run as a ruling-class ramp is not, 
m this prose, open to any question. 
At the Chatterley trial, we are told, 
the Establishment showed its ugly 
hand, and by sure instinct the com- 
mon man “knew Them when he saw 
them". “Them", needless to say, 
means all those gentry flouting their 
posh accents and their cheque-books, 
out to stop ordinary chaps getting 
hold of a bit of honest life in cheap 
paperbacks. 

But we can all share Hoggart’s 
honest admiration for the late Allen 
Lane and his excellent Penguins 
without endorsing an extreme termi- 
nology of sanctification; and to talk 
about Penguin's “sense of caring ab- 
out the mind" or their “respect for 
people in themselves, whatever their 
backgrounds’* without mentioning 
the pile they quite justifiably made 
out of that ill-judged and ill- 
conducted prosecution speaks little 
for the critic's awareness of the 
world he is living in: An Establish- 
ment as incompetent as the prosecu- 
tion in the Chatterley trial hardly 
deserves the name. It plays straight 
Into the hands of its adversaries, and 
simply Isn’t worth the obloquy that 
Hoggart heaps upon Its head. Nor is 
it credible to suppose that the back 
-streets of Leeds.- twenty years ago, 

; wore more enlightened in their atti- 
tude to cheap sex-chat than Old Eto- 
, mans or Old Harrovians; or that Mr 
1 Gerald Gardiner QC, . now Lord 
Gardiner (Harrow and Magdalen), 
counsel for Penguin's defence, is a 
convincing representative of the 
Common Man, The trial of Lady 
: Chatterley was nothing- like a class 
struggle. Hoggart is fond of substi- 
tuting assertion for argument, and 
assures us that when Penguins pub- 
lish a book we do not usually feel 
that “choices are made solely, or 
even pre-emineiitly, on commercial 
grounds”. This may indeed be what 


! 1 ; ] haunting fear of it? own vulnerability 
1 H ' ft’ the. face, of material temptation. In 
!■! ! J| • ftH jsucb matters, . notoriously. » (here 
i: i are. difficult balances to strike, , and 
}■•’ A, . :-'W| w gdoA at- striking them. It 
l / i :; = - quite Wiring to think of the 

;.'V ! Conventional Left as: secretively 
, . OTCal: the troth is . more complf- 

.4 '■ . cated ' than that, . It vylshes social 

! ; - iij , • ' ; progress well. It has not. fo>gotten Its 
?■< jj; , adolescent dreams • dr., its . ancient 
I 'J socialist Ideals, lq.fadl.it knows no 

I : others, rt may .wpll.be keen .on that 

i'J:S : plftlh in Trefa|car : Sqqnre once 

f 1 again. Horj Is It unaware f of the con- 
v , tradjefions easily . fo.;be discerned be- 
. tWeertvwhal. It prfeache's and whnt. It 

.".'i I AK Tl Is sflaf. ill ll.Jn.V 


In Schools anti Scholars 
( loo/), which appeared a year before 
Arnolds death, accused him of hav- 
mg cruelly tensed and patronized 
poo r pupils, as well as of committing 


poor pupils, as wen as or committing 
gross negligence in tjhe execution or 
, his duties to education; “preachlnfi 

nnrT It I e 


and light h? rievir thought of bes- 
towing a little sweetness and light on 
tne young, teachers 'whose interests 
he Was paid to* -further". '■• ' 

•■ .This Is not a'ri jointed Victorian' 
Charge : against Arnold's , Integrity 
Twenty years earlier;- in an article ft 
Macmillan's Magazine ( Adaust 

I8g)> Henry Sidgwiek had ironically 
.dubbed: him ''The Prophet of Cuf- 
m and an "elegant Jeremiah’’, 
-adding happily that “there is nothing 
more striking than tlie imperturbable 
cheerfulness with which Mr; Arnold 
, seems ft sustain himsdlf on thefrag- 
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these essays certainly have; and for a 
whimsicality which, in their Arnol- 
dian solemnity, they notably lack. 
These are indeed solemnly affable 
essays, composed out of a conscious- 
ness of virtue that the author is un- 
ashamedly anxious to share with 
others. A naughty world is not to be 
allowed to get away with it all the 
time, so we are ceaselessly given to 
understand: there is a moralist in the 
wings, waiting to pounce. 

But it is the sheer cosiness of these 
papers that remains their most 
memorable characteristic; and that 
helps, perhaps, to justify the title. 
Engljsh means nice. It also means 
brave, in a way, and Hoggart is fond 


: = meni of cplitift. that is left ftm, gmTd 
deluge :i of PqilliiUnlftm .fhat hb 

T gftfiWlCK and Runcjman are not 




.pnd theft charge that Arnold: was an 


even pre-emlneiitly, on commercial 
grounds”. This may indeed be what 
he feels, and as a feeling it docs him 
credit. Now all we need is a bit of 
evidence. How does he know? 

The significance of “English" in 
the title of this collection remains 
teasingly unclear. Hoggart is certain- 
ly an Englishman. At times, os in the 
witness-box In the Chatterley trial, 
he almost appears to wish to speak 
fpr. England, and perhaps for Scot- 
land and Wales as well. This claim is 
largely but not wholly absurd. For 
one thing, hi; literary reference is 
; Strikingly uncosmopolitan, and it is a 
. long time since I nave read a work 
or intellectual socialist : apologetics 
that does not mention the name of 
the Hungarian LukAa or the Gen- 
man Mara. But If jt ft an implication 
of the title that socialism is after all a 
traditionally English state qf mind, 
then I believe that proposition to' be 
altogether too surprising to be left 
r floating in the air: it would have to 
be argued at length, if at, all. Decen- 
Of course, is another matter, and 

P^rjaps. Hoggart does think the two 

terms more or less . interchangeable: 

S n .that 1 case, he Gould have to 
F tp persuade us; all the more. 


of phrases like “hard challenge" and 
“discipline” in thought, which some- 
how sound cosy loo. He is never, 
after all, hard on himself, and the 
discipline is always for some one 
else. He believes, for example, that 
our public schools must be integrated 
into the maintained sector, since 
they “waste" teaching resources and 
are “socially disastrous because they 
are monstrously separatist”. It does 
not occur to him that no British 
government has the power to act in 
mis way, even if it wished, since 
such schools could set up in the 
Channel Isles, the Riviera, Switzer- 
land or the Irish Republic, becoming 
even more expensive and separatist 
in the process, The DES writ stops 
at Dover, and Dover is awfully 
close. This is a plain truth many a 
socialist will avow .in private: the 
next step is to get him to admit it in 
public. We are a small island, and 
the world is not only naughty but 
big. 

Again, Hoggart is utterly con- 
vinced that education means schools, 
universities and adult education; and 
-in one of the liveliest essays here, 
the first, he warns the adult- 
education teacher against the easy 
tempaiions of intellectual flabbiness, 
like sittjng on the table in front of 
your class, swinging your legs and 
saying “It all depends . . . Too 

cosy, all that: “You are not suffi- 
ciently often challenged”. Well and 
good; but Hoggart might consider 
taking his own medicine by accepting 
some of the challenges that have 
been offered him here, and to his 
hero MRtthew Arnold too. It is not 
as obvious as he thinks that educa- 
tion is mainly a matter of institu- 
tions. Anyone who has been a uni- 
versity teacher will know that, on 
interviewing for. entrance, it Is easy 
to get behind the school but hard or 
Impossible to get behind the home* 
Parental influence can be greater 
than the teacher’s; and to be brought 
up in a house full of books, especial- 
ly if they are discussed even at 
breakfast, can be a higher education- 
al benefit than going to Winchester, 
it Hoggart Imagines he is going to 
achieve a substantial degree of edu- 
cational equality by integrating the 
school system, then events fliem- 
selves could prove him seriously mis- 
• a i- ei L’i ■■ 1 B hard challenge then is. to 
l whether, the state should 
abol sh the family. Sqme states, after 
all, have. 

. There are harder challenges still. 
Why. far example, have family and’ 
region revived In the Britain of the 


p&st twenty years, producing a new 
raw of students who retain their 
regional accents by choice, and who 


nationalism that accompanies it. Or 
again, what sufficient reason have we 
ever been offered to suppose that 
there is, or ever has been, such a 
tiling as a working class in Britain 1 
Or that its members have ever been 
more radical in their instincts than 
anyone else? Orwell, who is the sub- 
iect of one of these essays, attacked 
both these easy assumptions, hut you 
would never guess it from this 
account of his mind. And, third 
what sufficient ground do we have to 
suppose that English or any other 
literature offers an effective and in- 
dispensable centre to a moral life? 
The assumption is omnipresent in An 
English Temper , and carries a lot of 
baggage with it; indeed Hoggart. 


writing as a teacher of literature, 
calls himself “republican, agnostic 
and socialist". 

Perhaps, then, he has literary 
grounds for holding these views, 
such as an adolescence spent holding 
Penguins or Thinkers’ Library 
volumes in hand. .But residue of 
that enthusiasm, amiable as it is, 
does not wear well into later life, as 
the essay on Arnold shows. There 
are objections to. literary moralism 
which have not even been considered 
here. I suspect that assertions about 
God or social justice are only inade- 
quately supported by reading Hon- 
ours English at a university, and that 
the dogmatic confidence of there 
essays is little more than an assump- 
tion borrowed from Victorian mas- 
ters. Such masters above all demand 
belief; and Hoggart’s essays, in simi- 
lar fashion, are convincing to the 
extent that he himself is found to be 
so. You believe them, if you do, 
because you believe in him. All that 
smacks of a cult. But it is rash to 
pontificate unless one is a pontiff; 
and even pontiffs should offer ex 
cathedra judgments only sparingly, if ■ 
at ail. 

“My next book", Hoggart writes in 
his preface to this one, feuding as he 
does so the disciplines ana con- 
straints he sees as characterizing his 
own essays, ‘'will start at page 1 and 
go right on to the end". But where, 
one asks, will page 1 begin? With 
the usual clutch of Conventional-Left 
assumptions about the benevolence 
of the state in controlling broadcasl- 
ing and much besides, perhaps, or 
about the eternal wisdom of the 
Common Man and an embalmed 
myth of a British Working -Gass, 
spiced with the familiar paranoia 
against “Them” and the superior 
schools and colleges that put Tnem 
where They are? 

: Or will it dare to start the argu- 
ment about communications and cul- 
ture a little further back, asking , 
questions about the questions them- 
selves? It might start * by asking 
whether the Victorian dogmas ot 
socialism and class struggle any long- 
er have any serious claim, near tne 
And this hiahiv prlucfltlve century, 


lUHim or socialism iu ub asw — 
wing is not God-given: it needs to w 
probed. A good many common men. 
East and west, have by now noticed 
that to be prosperous and free,, a 
worker needs 'above all to live in .the 
capitalist: West, and that 'socialism 
tbaay provides the most efficient sys- 
tem of oligarchic privilege on earth. 

We need thinkers bold enough to 

miMtinn fh/». nRcnmntionS on-WutCfl 


■ 0 *5.® W0rtd » ■* .Hoggart’s genera-, 
tion did, to prosper Tiy ekfle. and 
cunning? Any whole view !bf our 
culftreln recent years would wish to 

that ■ fl u ? 5tion i : afld , the 
attempted revival ; of, ^regional. 


uum. ipui. IIIWUW.IUOUT JKT— -- - p. . 

the- meaning of the spring thaw mW • 
■animating our- public- life- ^ .Hog- 
gart's is not, such a voice. But® ■ JJj 
of high .amiability, for all 
reminisced t of an' age of certauin 

• once potent apd now.dying 0 * dea \ 
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A world unfit for heroes 


By Hcr mione Lee 

JOHN BATCHELOR: 

The Edwardian Novelists 
251pp. Duckworth. £18. 
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right, where duly lay”. Their im- can be blurred, as in Waller Hough t- 
agination ( pace Chesterton) was pre- on's The Victorian Frame of Mind, 
dominantly secular; their old certain- when umbrellas like “Anxiety’’ are 


tics were being eroded; they were 
afraid of the degeneration of the 
race, the threat of invasion, and the 
“abyss" of urban poverty. These ter- 
rors were countered by a nostalgia 
for rural England - Pan, the green- 
wood, haytields, yeomen, the 
“House Beautiful", messing about in 


“Every En g li 5 h departmen, hB S Jm Tne 

^n°ha, n ever’ heard cf an Se^c ™ Li! 


who has ever heard of an academic 
Edwardianist?” Samuel Hynes asked 


rise of the suburban hero. In “popu- 
lar” literature, the dandy survived 


used. The validity of the general 
thesis depends on the scrupulousness 
with which each writer is treated. 

I was puzzled and disappointed by 
the chapter on Ford, which dismisses 
his “feeble" early work, praises The 
Fifth Queen without relating it very 
clearly to Edwardianism, looks brief- 
ly at the “Jamesian limited narrator” 
of The Good Soldier, and just men- 
tions the Tietjens books as Ford’s 
“farewell to the Edwardians". More 


in Edwardian Occasions (1972). Ten ™ “farewell to the Edwardians". More 

S on there is still room for a f 1 ™ \!jf 'J 1 generally, I found the book's lenden- 

whlch draws together Conrad, e ® rl y Wodehouse; and the imperial c y to scuU | e rapidly from one short 
Fnrd Wells Bennett, Galsworthy adventurer also lived on, at school ;n pa ra g ra ph and one point to another 
and Forster as "the Edwardiah A C °: pjaytng the game .n £ th » £ earingi a J there is ^ 

novelists" and which, though discri- romantically virile in Buchan over-insistence: “proleptic images" 

Sting carefully between them. and Haggard. crop up in Lort f ^ T he Fifth 

suEflests the ways in which their per- But for the major Edwardian wn- Queen, The Secret Agent, and The 
tonalities and tneir work reflect and ters the central question, for them- Longest Journey. I would have liked 
express Edwardian characteristics. selves as for their characters, was the some relating of English Edwardian 


. W, nortfrtri and wide- effectiveness of action in a godless 

In his denwly p . , . and precarious world “inhospitable 

ranging mtroductory^ chapter. John |o h J roi , wan , lo ho £, and 

problem/ of definition, dating and foam « & mouth ’'’ Conrad writes 


over-insistence: “proleptic images" 
crop up in Lord Jim, The Fifth 
Queen, The Secret Agent, and The 
Longest Journey. I would have liked 
some relating of English Edwardian 


ie mouth", Conrad writes 


fiction to its American and European 
counterparts (what bearing do 2ola 
and the American Naturalists have 


10 Edward Gamett in im - '‘ In ,hc 
selection which . ha e „ . morning, I get up with the horror of 

hi^snTendid that poweriessness 1 must race 

R,cha ^Th^ Twrt F«r« nf FcWd" through a day or vain action." “It is 

SH it J W him nnes fhe term v <*y « d . is not ?” Bennett says of 

..rn a h J n T: ctrirtlv to 19111- the human struggle in one of his 

“Edwardian apply strictly to 1VU1- ,. a]r _ hn]r ,„ „ nu , Tn , 


“Edwardian apply strictly to ivui- 
1910, Edward Vlf’s reign? Or does 
the era begin with 1900, or further 
back, with the Wilde scandal of 
1895? Does it end in 1910, when 


“self-help" books. How To Live on 
Twenty-Four Hours a Day (19(B). 
“And yet 1 think it is rather fine. 


on Bennett’s pessimistic determin- 
ism?) and I resisted some of the 
bland value judgments: "Youth has a 
place among the Conrad stories that 
will always be re-reac!"; “ Romance 
has to be one of the dullest adven- 
ture stories in literature". 

But the book deals very well with 
the old Woolfian heresy of lumping 
Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy 


• 5 1 !* nec *?*jty for the B nsc k ra fr together as realists who could not get 
of the will before anything worth human hearti Galsworthy, 


raft =F S 

ssnrjsa&£s2 SaaSefri-i 
ra^iWJsrs^st % - J™ - * 

1914 revisions. one of thtm ' . 


worthy’s Milton (in The Patrician) B enne tf s conservatism is quite un- 
resigns himself tp a life of Wells’s "pungent aggressive- 

■mpnmnn nncsiuilu” a tin FrtPC- .. _ *1 .■ 1- rr. 


His selection 


The traditional virtues of the hero 
and builder of empires - strenuous- 


answered questions. Though A Pas. anu 

sage to India is taken to be Forster's ae , s . s ' c ° a .A; .Su n ?J&y n K5S? 


task - coexist with anxiety, passive- 
ness (usually sexual), self-conceal- 


fee' d°[rj°n r s tsr tffin = « S 

onnH S minn C r nrt<iu"> ST^ni in ment > Isolation, and a backward- caliy 
.I ! ,“ lookina liberalism afraid of the “ner 


ness”. There are lively accounts of 
the strategies with which Wells's 
heroes defy or come to dominate 
their class, of Bennett's perspective 
on the Five Towns, of the carefully 
invoked “habitats” of Galsworthy’s 
confused, misogynist anti-heroes, 
and of Forster's repressed homosex- 
uality as the . key to his characteristi- 
cally Edwardian ‘ "persona’’, the 
“nerveless and incompetent sub- 


v*. looking liberalism afraid of the “nerveless and incompetent" sut>- 

Jh future. The greatest novels of the urbanite who must be saved through 

.?2c ~r d period - Lord Jim, Nostromo, The. involvement in a relationship. Batch- 


ivz4, and certainly it extenas tne 
terms of the “Edwardian liberal 
dilemma" which Batchelor finds at 
the centre of the earlier work. Some 
major novels which do fall in the 


« excluded - jjgj 

Jowe’s re - wo r kina'" of End ' K Jj?P s and 77,6 Hls,ory °L Mr are “ ln 8- down - 

(1^04-5) into Portrait P (1907-8), Po!l X' - a p n dc ?L |u® Conrad is; properly^ the major 

which Ellmann suEEestivelv describes problems of heroes. For Conrad the Edwardian, and Batchelor writes 
■ a/*/ mow frl^^fe^ctonan ro the writer-as-liero is a man of action, for sugge5t i ve iy about the religious 
Edwardian novel Some likely minor ^ ord 15 a B eB ^ 1 rnaM . t ®*{ f ? r "temperament" underlying Heart of 
Kr ^ me aT leaft ?artfy Wells he is a s 2f ia J p J° JC S ile ll Darkness, about the romprpraise of 
Edwardians - Conan Do vie tide? constant upward flight, for, Bennett heroism in Conrad’s "fraudulent" 
Haggard Walter de la Mare - do he is the provincial amvftte and for demoralized imperialist world, and 
w)t|et into tire index It woSd have Galsworthy and Forster, he is the about the chan J. of . direction after 
been Infc esK^ confused sexually passive liberal. Noslromo> wh en, in The Secret 

EdwaXn comext The early work AI1 of these enters are struggling “ the desire to know Is re- 

of writers now thmi/hf of « Mbd- with the clash between “the devalued JJJggJ by a disgusted knowingness’’, 
SsESr l35ySSt The Bnd d ir«tlonless’’ state of the P Rd her 4 m ft B n0 longer a posslbll- 

Peacock and aJ Lvers t Edwardian hero and the "received ity , Conrad’s insistence on his work 

pKularlv telhS c^t^t to Ben- ' iter « r y conventions in which he still as y - aC tion . . . nothing but action", 
B had to be dramatized and pre- 

Richardson's Pointed Roofs and Vir- sented • dubiousness of action both for him- 

alnfe Wooirs The Voyage Out - as There is a danger that such gener- self and his heroes, is seen as the 
female versions of the Edwardian alizations can be too persuasive and Edwardian pyadox. But it «, of 
Bildungsromart. It seems a pity to too. easy (in order that his Edwar- course, a measure of Conrad that he 
have concentrated only bn novels in diaris may be insecure, Batchelor cannot be summed up by reference 
a Period so rich in short stories must subscribe to. the assumption lo-hls period qr by Mrap^n vrith 
(Joyce’s Dubliners and Katherine that all Victoripns had^confidfcnt, h ^ Mn temiwranes. To^place Con- 
Mansfield’s In A German Pension, sturdy moral values). Distinctions ,nd as an Edwardim £C^tjs ;: to 
fQMnstahce). Conrad’s “The Secret between different kinds of wnters Illuminate but not to master him. 


Good Soldier, . Tono- Bungay, The elor is severe on Howards EniTs 
Old Wives' Tale - and those which “proselytizing” sogginess, and though 
Batcheldr finds most typically one needn’t agree that the novel 


one needn't agree that the novel 
“loses Its way, it’s time that. this 
gospel of English' liberalism had a 


Edvutifon minor ™ for 

SSjf SJ Dovle^ 

SStimST « s r. d £ 


uuggaiu, wauer ae ia raare - uu ^ ^ j p«rerpr ic the 

not get into the index. It would have ^wd^se/ialfe ^Sive liberal 
been Interesting to consider, in the Ti? f of ^hese vmtere^q struggling 
Edwardian context, the early , work *225. VtS el 

of write,, now though, of £ Mod- "«*« tSSP"-* « 


ernlsts:*" Lawrence’s The White 
Peacock and Sons and. Lovers (a 


and directionless" state' of the 
Edwardian hero and the "received 


Richardson s Pointed Roofs and Vir- 
ginia Wooirs The Voyage Out . as 
female versions of the Edwardian 
Bilduiigsromart. It seems a pity to 
nave concentrated only bn novels in 


Sharer" and “Tfie Shadow . Line” are 
dismissed as over-rated, arid ■ 
"Typhoon’’, unfortunately, is not 
3® ntl °ned. Kipling, one of the great 
tdwardlans, does, not merit his own 
chapter bocause he is not a novelist. 

all-male "great tradition” of 
“he • Edwardian novelists is 
“pepjedr however, then this hook 
JS**” 1 * vigorous and sornetimes un- 
orthodox approach to it. The first 
chapter establishes the terms/ Batch- 
elor doesn!t use Yeats’s' famous re- 
yarks about .1900 (“Everybody got: 
n W? Stilts; henceforth : no- 
drank absinthe with his black . 
vdnee: nobody .went mad;' nobody 
suicide; ..nbbbdy joined ' 
tife Catholig fhurch; or: if they flfd I , 
h|ve fprgotten")J,but some: of. these 


Deadlines 


Sullen, they Be In their tlwae paper. 

Refusing to speak or to move their limbs. 

If they know fhe plot, they do riot like it 

The ardent hero hai.lost his voice;. , 1 . 

' The incestuous father has forgotten his vice . 

Anri the heroine !s In her depreuive phaw. : 

What can I do? One of them labours • 

Into a sitting position. He cranks open his mouth 
And speaka. Do you come here often? he grins* 


"anxiety:;, as G, ■ E. Moore’S; ' ^ ; 
‘.'XT.- - yfl .^question suggests, ’Wgs! 

'• ■'\ l , '-°y?:.,J<bat. wfes good, what was': == 

V.. - - - 


Connie Bensley 


; i ; ; 1 1 1 rr r rrr 


Some February and March titles 

Clinging to the Bernini in France 


Wreckage 
APart of Life 
John Mortimer 

The author of Voyage 
Round My Father and 
creator of Rum pole recalls 
limes of high theatricality in 
legal trials, as well as more 
serious issues tried in the 
theatre , in a compassionate , 
humorous and beautifully 
written autobiography. 
£8.50 

Harold Macmillan 

A Biography 
Nigei Fisher 
This illuminating and 
incisive biography by Sir 
Nigel Fisher MP, who has 
known Macmillan and 
observed him in action for 
35 years, resolves many of 
the questions left 
unanswered in Sir Harold's 
own multi-volume 
memoirs. 

£12.95 


1900 

Rebecca West 

’A beautifully evocative and 
atmospheric picture profile 
of the year 1900 , -5Hndny 
Express 

'This is history breezy and 
clear- eyed . . . We should 
add , with a great cheer, to 
1900’s table of events: 

Rebecca West, eight years ' 
old, and noticing '- Janet 
Morgan, Sunday Times 
£10.00 

Children of the 
Empire 

Gillian Wagner 
‘Gillian Wagner gets It just 
right. . . . The children 
wnose faces look out from 
; the many excellent , 
Illustrations, their eyei 
defiant and anxious, could - 
not have found a better 
chronicler’- John Rae, ' 
Listener 
£10.95 

The Mond Legacy 
Jean Goodman 
The Melchette are one of 
the few great families in 
which four successive 
' generations have made an 
•impact oh history In 
different spheres. This 
fascinating story of their 
achievement, based on the 
i ; family papers, also explores ' 

‘ (their complex family 
t relationships arid their - 
search for religious identity. 
£11.50 

Londiniym- . 

London in the 
Roman Empiire 
JohnMorris 

This portrait of Roman ' 
London i carefully 
constructed from both 
archaeological and 
documentary sources arid 
' including Ulustratldhs and; 
g skilfully drawn new maps, 
f ■■ recreates what lifc was uke . 
ft its streets and buildings. 
£15.00 

The New World of 
Gold 

timothy Green . 

' ‘Fluent arid sometimes racy 
prose . .. ! . invariably 
: accurate and up-to-date* ~ : v 
• Metal Bulletin 

a valuable book for the - .> 
m. nori-sperfalist gold ... ■; 

Z obscry et'-Financiaf ; ■; •) 

B Times ■' 

W £7.95 . 


An Episode in 
Seventeenth- 
Century History 
Cecil Gould 
This fasci nat ing accou nt of 
Bernini's visit to the court of 
Louis XIV in 1665 gives a 
vivid picture of the artistic 
and intellectual life of the 
lime, reveals his important . 
and lasting influence qn . 
French art, and contains by 
far the largest collection of 
Bernini’s opinions on art 
and artists. 

With 1 6 pages of illustrations 
£12.95 

Life with the Enemy 
Collaboration and 
Resistance in 
Hitler's Europe, 
1939-45 
Werner Rings 
Translated by 
J. Maxwell Browitfohn 
'One of the few genuinely 
original interpretations of 
the character of the Second 
World War published since 
1945’ -John Keegan, 

Sunday Times 
£9.95 

The Cutler Files 
Horace Culler 

Sir Horace looks at the 
existing str uctu re of the 
town hall workforce, and 
sets out his ideas for 
stream! iningand improving 
both thestan and the 
services, in an anecdotal 
report on local government 
which wlU be a revelation to 
the unsuspecting citizen. 
£6.95 


TheTwo-JEdged 

Sword 

Armed Force in the 
Modem World 
Laurence Marlin 
The full text of Professor 
Martin's controversial 1981 
Relth Lectures, with notes 
and a guide to further 
. reading, makes essential 
reading for everyone 
concerned with.lhe threat of 
global nuclear 
conflagration. 

£5.95 • 

The Irrelevance of 
Conventional 
Economics 
Thomas Bdlogh 
This Is a brilliant, 


Book which should be 
obligatory reading for those 
now studying economic 
who may stillbe suffering 
the misapprehension that It 
is a neutral or value-free 
science* -Stuart Holland,' 
GuardUm ■ ■ 
£16.50 : 


hi the Modern 
Governments series 

Japan: Divided 
Politics in a , 
Growth Economy 
J.A,A.Stockwin 

The second editfon of (he 
standard guide ful ly revised 
. fttake accpunt of riewwor 1 
qn IrisHtutional pqlides,th 
elections of 1976 afld J 979, 
the 1973-4 oil crisisiipd 
Japan’s role.Iri the 1980s, 


i*.‘ Cared£15.b0Faper £8.50 

ALL ON SALE NOW 
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The master of the dome 
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By Michael Podro 

EUGENIO BATTISTI: 

Brunelleschi 
The Complete Work 

400pp. with 358 illustrations. 

Thames and Hudson. £32. 

0 5QQ 34072 2 

Eugenio Battisti 's book is a survey of 
Brunelleschi's work as architect, en- 
gineer and sculptor. Profusely illus- 
trated, this is a translation of the 
1976 Italian edition, but includes 
some revisions made in the light of 
recent work on the dome of Florence 
Cathedral. In his notes Battisti 
directs the reader to the immense 
range of current studies and quotes 
generously from fifteenth-century 
sources. His text gives n clear 
account of the historical uncertainty 
surrounding Brunelleschi's own con- 
tribution to the buildings on which 
he worked. 

Brunelleschi's achievement as an 
architect is always embedded in the 
work of others: cither in his trans- 
formation of buildings which were 
not started by him, or in buildings 
completed, and sometimes bungled, 
by others. Uncertainty as to where 
his own decisions begin and end 
seems to sharpen our need to isolate 
his own distinctive intelligence. If 
this is in one sense- impossible, it is 
an instructive impossibility. When we 
find a feature which seems central to 
Brunelleschi’s known ideas, it is al- 
ways possible that what we see is the 
work of a later architect who was 
applying those ideas in a way that 
the master would not himself have 
done in the particular project (ns in 
the case of the Pazzi Chapel). On ' 
the other hand, where we see some- 
thing which was in fact executed 
. under Brunelleschi's, direction - the 
great ddine in Florence, for example - 
no exact demarcation between his 
achievement and the plans of his 
predecessors can be made. But un- j 
certainties of historical fact are com- i 
pounded and made even more dis- I 
turblng when we adhere to a too < 


= simple view of how individual artists 
stand to their works. 

- It is a general characteristic of 
” works of art that the individual’s 

personal achievement, in contrast to 
what he draws from tradition on 
others is never something that can be 
precisely delimited. This is as true of 
Raphael and Shakespeare as of 
Brunelleschi. Jn the case of 

- Brunelleschi such essential indeter- 
minacy is overlaid by two further 

* problems: the already mentioned un- 
certainty as to whicn building deci- 
sions were his, and the conceptual 

? uncertainty of how to understand the 
| relationship between his engineering 
[ and artistic achievements. 

i A simple and schematic response 

• to all these questions is to define 
; Brunelleschi’s rale in the building of 
» the dome as the fulfilling of the 
■ project of 1367 (to which all subse- 
quent architects had to swear to 
adhere), and to identify that role 
with solving the engineering difficul- 
ties. The temptation is the greater 
because Brunelleschi's engineering in 
this project was so extraordinary, as 
impressive recent research into the 
structure of the dome - by Main- 
stone, Snalman et at - has shown. 
This is not to suggest that the en- 
gineering problems involved in rais- 
ing an octagonal dome over a great 
crossing at the height that had been 
agreed in 1367 were not paramount 
and focal, but to stress the fact that 
those problems were in part defined 
by what it was thought the dome 
should look like. As the decisions 
within the general scheme became 
more detailed - with regard to the 
materials to be used at different 
levels, the precise curve and the in- 
terior armature of ribs or spurs - 
questions of appearance and struc- 
ture must have become increasingly 
intertwined. 

High, profiled white ribs run from 
each comer of the octagon. They are 
sufficiently pronounce a to allow us, 
from any viewing position on the 
ground, to see both die shape of the 
dome as bounded by them, and the 
facets that they articulate. This effect 
calls to mind a passage in Alberti’s f 


s On Painting, written during the time 
of the dome's construction, and in its 
, Italian version dedicated to 
' Brunelleschi himself. Alberti was 
, considering the problem of drawing a 
j head: 

. ... for many inexpert painters 

f the outlines of surfaces are vague 
f and uncertain, as for example in 
f fares, because they cannot deter- 
mine at what point more particu- 
- tarly the temples are distinguished 
from the forehead .... Just as we 
see flat surfaces [at an angle to 
I each other] distinguished by their 

. ow n lights and shades, so we may 

I see spherical and concave surfaces 
’ divided up . . . 

Alberti recommended that the painl- 
1 « view the subject through a reticu- 
; laled veil, to help him facet the 
continuous form. The problems of 
articulating the form in depiction and 
in construction are closely con- 
nected, hoth are part of drawing, of 
giving definition to what would 
otherwise have only low-grade de- 
finition. 

Battisti notes that according to 
Brunelleschi’s Quattrocento bio- 
grapher, Manetti, his intention was 
that the dome's ribs should spring, 
not from its base, but from the base 
of the drum, and there is evidence in 
the masonry for such a change of 
design. This plan suggests another 
Brunelleschian motif. When he came 
to design San Lorenzo, he revived a 
basilican arrangement of parallel col- 
umns between the nave and aisles. 
But above the capitals he placed 
what at first sight looks like a second 
capital, but is in fact a section of 
entablature; and these augmented 
columns support a series of arches. 
The arches thus seem higher, 
slenderer, and appear to have a dou- 
ble spring - starting above the capit- 
al and again from the para-capital 
above that. These effects are later 
enhanced in Santo Spirito by details 
of surface treatment: here, For inst- 
ance, the soffits and the frieze of the 
entablature sections are clear of the 
decoration they were given in San 
Lorenzo, so that they appear to con- 
tinue into the inside face ■ of the 
frieze. 


The continuity of the dome's ribs 
from the base of the drum to the 
lantern would not only have en- 
hanced the upward movement, but 
also would have emphasized the 
dominance of the dome’s curvature 
over the rectilinear octagonal form - 
an imagined circle over real corners. 
The amendments to the building 
programme of 1420, at a lime when 
Brunelleschi was thoroughly in- 
volved, related primarily to the 
structural use of ribs or spurs and to 
the creation of a circular dome with- 
in the octagonal one dictated by the 
drum. The rib formations were both 
a part of that 'structure and eloquent 
of it. But, having said all this, it 
remains difficult to encompass an 
appreciation of the technical ingenui- 
ty and organization within the man- 
ifest visible form: there is an alterna- 
tion of interest which even the most 
capacious view of art could not easily 
hold together. 

A sense of how Brunelleschi's 
thought survives later transforma- 
tions may be felt in the Pazzi 


Chapel. Walking towards the c h ini , 
starting at the wooden dS*' 
which screens it from the PiazX 
la Croce, you at first * 

W h y ° f p P rtico - *hen thc h ii 

above the doorway of thVT* 1 
Itself, then - at a point now martd 
by a gutter running across the mk 
way - the small dome wi fift- 
portico; as you step into iheZtS 
you lose the dome above JfS 
see the grander dome witfo 5f 
scarcella opposite the doorway and 
£"® 1, y;« epp ' l n 3 I across the U 
hold, the multipiicitous play 0 f Z 
dome and roundels of the chanS 
itself. This progressive unfolding^ 
the forms is a fugai exercise in Krv 
pecuve. Yet the internal dome oftbe 
portico apparently covers an original 
circular window in the chapel wall 
and the final exterior form of the’ 
chapel is clearly not Brunelleschi's 
Nevertheless, we dq perceive, surely 
Ins line of thought and his family of 
formal problems - which Professor 
Battisti s text and plates bring vividly 
to mind. 1 


By Alan Borg 

LINDA SEIDEL: 

Songs of Glory 

The Romanesque Facades of 
Aquitaine 

£17 P jo University of Chicago Press. 
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When big was beautiful 
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By Jonathan Sumption 

IAN pilNLOPt ' 

The Cathedrals’ Crusade 

•The Rise of the Gothic Style In 

France 

235pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £12.50. 

0 241. 10689 3 

In Ihc twelfth -arid thirteenth Centur- 
ies western Europe was gripped by a 
remarkable lust for ambitious nubile 


remarkable lust for ambitious public 
- . building. Tliis morbus aedifipiindi 
. (the .phrase comes from Peter the 
Chfintor) was reflected not only in 
■ the size and humber of the buildings 
themselves, but In the consuming in- 
terest which the educated public 
took in them. If William of Malmes- 
bury noticed that the stone of Old 
Sarum Cathedral was so finely dres- 
sed; that the mqrtar could not be 
. seen^jf: Henry Hr of England re- 
pqrtca: qn returning from a . viflt to 

fF pnihe.rnagbfncchtconstructlan^ 
5 F: . .!« :■ churches and' 'the: . rendered 
fagades ,of its:. aristocratic mansions, 
there meii were In at least one re- 
speoi typical of their contemporaries,' 

- Even at . a humbler level this en- 
thusiasm produced a flood of dona- 
tions which raised ; mbkt ; df the great i 
Gothic, cathedrals of France in the 
century and a half which followed 
the [consecration' of the choir of St 
Denis in 1144. Extortion there, was 
as well,- but extortion wpqld not have : 
been epough.' . !, 

The cathedrals studied in Inn Dun- 
. lop’s 1 The Cathedtafs'Grusade show 


capitals and expanses of blank 
masonry. In the 1160s the architects 
of Notre-Dame in Paris developed 
the technique of shifting the weight 
of the vault on to external flying 
Jesses, thereby enabling the 
building to be raised higher and its 
internal members to be drawn more 
delicately. In succession the thir- 
teenth-century cathedrals of Chartres 
Rbeims (begun about 
1210) and Amiens (begun jn 1220), 
raised the level or the vault ■ and 
narrowed ■ the columns which sup- 
ported It, expanding the area avau- 
ablc for class.- The design of 
Beauvais Cathedral, which dates 
from the mid-1230s, envisaged ■ a 
vault. 157 feet high, nearly half as 
high again as that of Notre-Dame. 

The building of Beauvais marked 
the . moment when -hubris possessed 
the architectural profession of the 
Middle Ages. Nemesis came in 1284, 
whenpart of. the choir collapsed dur- 
ing a service,, destroying the, extern 
columns .Of: the npve: The cathedral , 
was. left Incomplete, aiid 'no one en- : 
devoured to build .such tali build- 
ings again for six centuries. . : ' 

1 t Would be tempting to regard this 
as the . moment' , When' Gothic 
architecture changed direction; the . 
energy dfi its; crealore turning from : 
the achievement of bvej- itfore spec- 
tabular feats of levitation, to the -feast 1 
of surfRcq decoration | characteristic 
of late, medieval Gothic.. But : ft • 
would be wrbng, the turning pqinl 
having already: arrived, and for diffe- 
rent reasons. In the later thirteenth 
century the rapid economic advance 
of western Europe began to falter 

n An ilr' ri mlniiM i. ■ . • 
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. massive* n- low, . fo rprobartion' tq ; its 
^bfeiititni vthe: verticil lines .of - i|s 
hpaVy - pillars 1 ;? brQken by chunky 


chaptere could afford to Commfssfom 
Attxerre Cathedral ; and:; ihq papal 




foundation of St Urbaln at Troyes 
are. squat, ornate and . unfinished. 

It remains true that in its short 
period of inspiration the Gothic age 
produced the only wholly original 
architectural masterpieces between 
ancient times and the twentieth cen- 
tury, These churches are not reward- 
ing for the visitor because of the 
dearth of detailed and informative 
architectural . guide books. The 
. nearest equivalent, for France of 
Pevsner’s Buildings of England is the 
splendid series of some eighty 
learned booklets, the project of Mar- 
cel Aubert and the. publisher Henri 
Laurens, published for the most part 
between the wars, called Petltes 
Monographic sur les gra tides ddiflces 
de la France. But these are now 
virtually unobtainable. 

^ Ian Dunlop does something to fill 
this gap with an account, building by 
building, of the twelve greatest 
Gothic cathedrals of France. Of the 
cathedrals omitted from this book 
, only : 'Bordeaux, . AIbi, Narbonne. 

I Lyon and Strasbourg are of the first 
Importance, and of. these the last- 
named, was. Hot -a French, city when 
its cathedral was built. In no sense is 
this a Wo/k of original scholarship, 
but what it does achieve is an obser- 
• van! -description of the building and 
a Mod summary qf modem scho- 
; taranip about it, together with some 
Interesting anecdotal background. It ■ 
lollop thal the quality of the indN 
: Vldunl chapters yanes with: that of 
the secondary .works , at the author’s 

H V ■ e 8 s fl*P 00 Bbur 8«, 
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Songs of Glory is entirely concerned 
with the iconography of Aquitainian 
facades, and questions of style and 
date are excluded. Hie study 
evolved, Linda Seidel tells us, over a 
decade in the course of which it was 
found necessary "to reconsider pre- 
vailing assumptions about Romanes- 
que”. This and similar remarks 
might lead us to expect revolutionary 
views, but such expectation is. tem- 
pered by the fact that '‘the only 
possible guide” on this intellectual 
quest is the work of Meyer Schapiro. 
Despite the fact that Schapiro’s semi- 
nal articles werq published between 
forty and fifty years ago, this book Is 
the acknowledged, descendant of 
them. The relationship is such that 
some oF the faults of Schapiro as 
well as many of his virtues are dis- 
played, and it is not surprising to 
find that this book is a very learned 
mixed bag. 

If we start at the end, the main 
conclusions reached are that the 
facades of churches in Aquitaine are 
derived from Roman triumphal 
monuments by way of Carolingian 
intermediaries. There intermediaries 
introduced Christian-Imperial icono- 
graphy ideas, which were passed on ■ 
to Aquitainian church builders, 
where they were found to be eauallv 


nian facades look the same (general- 
ly speaking) and why they have 
tended to be ignored by art histo- 
rians. The last point raises the ques- 
tion of how “important” monuments 
come to be so regarded, and one ean 
only applaud Dr Seidel when she 
writes: ‘‘The archaeological informa- 
tion gleaned from losl buildings 
would seem to have contributed dis- 
proportionately to our knowledge of 
the period.” Indeed, this chapter 
should be required reading for all 
students of medieval art, since in it 
we are asked to consider how and 
why scholars ask questions about the 
past, and challenged to consider our 
own approach. 


The next chapter traces (he de- 
pendence of tne arch-articulalcd 
facades of Aquitaine on classical 


where they were found to be equally 
appropriate in the era of the cru- 
sades. Finally, much of the small- 
scale sculpture which decorates these 
facades may be derived from con- 
temporary Muslim portable objects 
which circulated in the Mediterran- 
ean world. There is nothing very 
revolutfonary about this, one might 
■ml ("SWA. anb ihese conclusions 
will be generally accepted: However 
this is not really the point; .for in the 
Schapiro school it |s better to travel, 
hopefully or otherwise, than to 
arrive. 

. the beginning of the 

book, the first chapter,” Foreground 
and ! Background”, is a masteriy ex- 
position of the question; Lucidly and 
amusingly written, it asks us to con- 
slder why it is that al l the Aquitai- 

Tfte Churches of Rome by Roloff 
Beny and Peter Gunn (288pp with 
32 colour, plates 170 blacVand-white 
‘J, ^fattens and 20 live drawings • 
: WeldenPeld and Nlcolson. £15) has a 
Roffn 8 tlt . le: book fc "about” 

•|S„reW^^,P hoto 8 ra P hs of th® 

•churches. It. will not gain .him anv 
new admirers since they, look as $ 
2® we / e , on a rapid visft - 
fiW he lives in Rotae. Mosaics - 
, are taken by artificial light on day- 

R Si ?i ne ^° r ‘ w ? « ‘he plates : 


angles; intrude Uncomfortably. Mr 
peny.ts tpo fine a pHqtosfapher to 
boti l^ v ^tooUt the , occasion-/ 
al tunning, shot; but thp Insistent. 


s riuencea oy Islamic concepts. Final- 
f ly, ways in which these Islamic con- 
l cepts might have been transmitted as 
» d result of the crusades and the era- 
- reding ethic are considered. Thai the 
• approach here is excessively learned 
1 may be judged from the fact that 
eighty-two pages of text are followed 
i by forty-five pages of notes (in smal- 
: ler type, so that effectively they 
; almost equal the text in length) and 
twenty-four pages of bibliography. 

The best sections of the book are 
those dealing with the classical ele- 
ments in Aquitainian buildings; the 
Islamic elements are far less per- 
suasively handled, and it is difficult 
to be convinced by many 6f the 
specific parallels and sources cited by 
Dr Seidel, Moreover, I failed to find 
a satisfactory answer to the question 
of why it was that the- particular 
range and mix of influences post- 
ulated happened to come together jn 
Aquitaine, and not for example in 
Brittany. The range Of knowledge 
demonstrated in these pages is im- 
pressive, and many of the observa- 
tions are subtle. Yet when one 
stands outside the plain facade of St 
Cybard at Plassac-Rouffiac, or 
dozens of others like it, it Is hard to 
believe that the sophisticated intel- 
lectual processes described by the 
author nad much to do with its 
building. But this should not stop -, 
anyone reading what is a stimulating 
ana in many ways revealing book. 

one page a picture layout makes the 
reader conscious of such • blemishes- 

The layout also makes toe other- 
wise very helpful text infunalingy 
unreadable.’ Hie planrilng of toe 
book fo rather' unfortunately 
on divisions info periods, .whtcfl 
means that there has tb be a go 26 !’ 
teer, duplicated by the index- Norn 
the. text unblemished: you cannot 
have San Clemente. as “lypicalEariy 
efiristiari”- on one page,, and; 
century on another; remo « n,tc * ■ 
marble is not a porphyry, and w on- 
StiU for: those, who. Iceep 
table; £15 is riot tmtOh'fo spend onr 
this solid qrriament foir It. 

./(i, V-V; ; . Joseph Rykwert 
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models, and stresses the significance 
of the Carolingian revival and rein- 
terpretation of classical forms. This 
is Followed by a chapter which re - 
lates the iconography, especially that 
of the mounted figure, to secular 
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Lords of glass, steel and concrete 


TOM WOLFE: 

From Bauhaus to Our House 
143pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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A fair index of a writer’s attitude to 
modern architecture is the degree of 
pleasure he takes in making the 
almost statutory reference to the de- 
molition of tne Pruitt-Igoc apart- 
ments. St Louis, in 1972. This 
award-winning housing proiecL, de- 
signed by Minoru Yamasaki, 
architect or the World Trade Centre, 
completed in 1955, and having a 
mere seventeen years’ life-span, was 
the first and most fomous example of 
what has since become a trend 
among local authorities, in Britain as 
well as in the United Slates, to des- 
troy buildings commissioned by them 
only a short time before. 

In (he case of Pmitt-Igoe. a largely 
migrant population from the flat- 
lands of the rural south found the 
Corbusian high life (fourteen-storey 
blocks, covered ucriul walkways. 


green Inwns below) turning into u 
vandalized wasteland, and thev per- 
suaded the city to seek a remedy. As 


artists, when their touch fails, suffer 
little mure than indifferent sales or 
bad reviews. But the audience ot 
architects is u trapped one - a tenan- 
try, even - and the price they must 
pay when they fail to give that audi- 
ence what it wants is to find them- 
selves and their buildings being 
wished to hell. A variation on this 

E unishment was proposed recently 
y a television critic of The Times, 
when he suggested “that the planners 
and architects who occupied posi- 
tions of municipal power in the Six- 
ties should be put in the Mocks, and 
that when all the available rotten 
eggs have been thrown they should 
be made to live out their miserable 
lives in the concrete hells they have 
created". 

Vehemence such as this can derive 
from quite respectable motives: the 
belief, for example, that the aiming 
of the new in architecture has too 
often meant the destruction of the 
old. Architecture is more wilfully 
self-consuming than the other arts. 
The arrival or Picasso didn’t necessi- 
tate the destruction or paintings by 
Rembrandt, nor the coming of Stra- 


Tom Wolfe describes il in From « 
Bauhaus to Our House - and the c 
relish in the description is repre- r 
sentativc of his book’s general hostil- [ 
ity towards modern architecture - f 
here was a “historic moment", for c 
two reasons: 1 

One, for the first time in the fifty- 
year history of worker housing, 
someone had finally asked the. 
client for his two cents’ worth. 
Two, the chant. The chant began 
immediately: ‘‘Blow it ... up! . 
Blow it . . . up! Blow it . . . up! 
Blow it . . . up! Blow it . . . up\" 
The next day the task force 
thought it over. The poor buggers , 
were right. It was the only solu- . 
lion. In July of 1972, the city blew ! 
up the three central blocks of : 
Pruitt-Igoe with dynamite. 

The demolition of high-rise build- 
ing may yet become the great specta- 
tor sport de nos jours, filling the gnp 
once occupied by public hangings. 
Already, over the last few years, 
footage of the latest toppling tower- - 
block being cheered through its des- 
cent by an- enthusiastic crowd of 
onlookers has become a recurrent 
feature of the television news. 
"WATCH IT COME DOWN” is the 

S eeful slogan on demolition lorries; 
e men in hard hats never lack for 
an audience. No doubt some deep 
apocalyptic yearning is satisfied by 
.the spectacle: it is possible to feel, as 
Hardy did in his poem nbout the 
sinking of the Titanic, that here is 
human overreaching being undone 
by the Immanent Will. (The same 
superstitition was felt when a small, 
plane flew into the side of the 
Empire State Building. in 1945, and 
when Ronan Point collapsed in 1968; 
man had come too close to God arid 
been punished for it.) 

On another level, ! though, the 
satisfaction surely derives from a phi- 
listinism which can’t decently be ex- 
piated elsewhere: the same civilized 
people who express outrage at Ihe 
story of Hitler's burning of paintings 
and books are prepared to admit 
that they, find the sight of a falling 
building one of the most exhilarating' 
In the world. The reason may lie in 
the nature of architecture itself. It is 
the most overweening of the arts, 
and the one that least lets us alone. 
A galfory we can’t .walk out of, a 
. book we can’t close, an art we can’t 
even turn our backs on because it. is 
there facing us on the other side of 
the street as well - little wonder that 
people should warit, if only occa- 
sionally, some obliterating revenge. 1 
Painters and writers can talk grandly 
of haw they “live for" their art ana 
of how their art in turn provides a 1 
model for us to - live by". Architects 
have no need of such special plead-' 
mg; theirs is an art we must live In.; 

Groriiufi nrMlfmnhIu hart ‘ this in 


vinsky and Joyce the elimination ot 
Hancle! and Fielding. But Modern- 
ism in architecture has been more 


costly: ns conservationists repeatedly 
remind us, many beautiful buildings 
have perished in order to make way 
for the glass and steel and concrete 
of the present day. This might mat- 
ter less if Modernism in architecture 
could claim the range and diversity 
of Modernism in other arts. But it is 
open to the charge of having 
adopted but a single strand of Mod- 
ernism - the one we associate with 
the Cubist, the minimal, the grid- 
like, the straight, fiat and rectangu- 
lar. The spirit of Brancusi, Mon- 
drian, Becket, and Cage is there but 
not, il seems, that of Gaudier- 
Brzeska, Moore, Matisse. Pound, 
Diaghilev, Pirandello and the rest. 
Reyner Banham and Charles Jencks 
have tried to show that this is a false 
charge (jencks even goes so far as to 
identify six separate movements in 
Modernist architecture), but for most 
people the "International Style" that 
reigned between the ifcars and the 
“New Brutalism” that came after 
constitute the main current of mod- 
ern architecture, and all the other 
•‘-isms" are diversions of no con- 
sequence. A typically confident pro- 
nouncement is that of Paul Johnson: 
“All sensible and sensitive people 
know that modem architecture is 
bad and horrible." Even Johnson 
might not dare to be so sweeping 
about modern art. 

But perhaps the main grudges 
against modern architecture concern 
its- furictionalism, or lack of it. On 
the one hand Modernist architects 
are reputed to have designed build- 
ings of severe rationalism which 
cater, albeit monotonously, for a 


By Blake Morrison 

(hut the profession of the architect 
might he united with that of the 
sculptor rather than of the engineer: 
modern buildings are not machines 
for living in but sculptures, that hap- 
pen to house people. 

The tension, so pronounced that 
modern architecture can be vilified 
equally for drab pragmatism and 
wild Utopianism, is exemplified in 
Ihe work of its three undisputed 
European masters, Gropius, Le Cor- 
busier and Mies, all of whom feature 

K rominently in From Bauhaus to Our 
louse. Gropius wanted his buildings 
to be “objective objects which serve 
specific purposes" yet he also spoke 
of the need to “build in fantasy with- 
out regard for technical difficulties. 
To have the gift of imagination is 
more important than all technology.” 
Le Corbusier took on the mantle ol 
a rigorous technician who wanted to 
“establish the elements of the house 
on a mass-production basis”; but he 
wasted much of his life on unsoli- 
cited, unremuncrative and utterly 
implausible plans to reconstruct 
Paris. Mies allied himself with a 
“secular" age ("we do not respect 
flights of the spirit so much as we 
value reason and realism”) and with 
the “trend of our lime towards 
anonymity"; but, as Lewis Mumford 
pointed out, he gave little thought to 
the “site, climate, insulation, func- 


mndern architecture, these contradic- 
tions ail too easily turn into charges: 
that modern architects arrogantly 
ignore the wishes of those who com- 
mission their huildines and those 
w-ho inhabit them; that their first 
priurity has always been to impress 
their colleagues, not to serve the 
public; that designs have more real- 
ity for them than buildings (hence 
their hostility In the suburbs - too 
sprawling to accommodate the draw- 


tion or internal activity" of his build- 
ings (the tenants of all that fglass and 
steel found themselves with huge 
heating bills) and his secularily did 
not prevent him from claiming a 
spiritual quality for his work: “God 
is in the details”. All three architects 
could be characterized as formalists 


rather than functionalists, stylists 
more than social engineers, Their 
masterpieces leaked. They spoke a 
language not of “need" and “living 
space” but of rhyme, rhythm, ba- 
lance, proportion and “the ver- 
nacular’ . 

In the hands of those hostile to 


ing-buard): and that the “functional" 
is not, after all, cither practical or 
efficient. These are among the 
accusations Tom Wolfe makes in his 
new book, a study of architecture 
( mainly American) between 1919 
and the present. 

For those who know Wolfe only 
through his early work of the late 
1960s - The Kandy- Kolored Tanger- 
ine-Flake Streamline Baby, The Islec- 
trlc Kool-Aid Add Test, The Pump 
House Gang, Radical Chic and Mau- 
Mauing the Flak-Catchers - it may 
come as a surprise to find him writ- 
ing about modem architecture at all, 
let alone wilh such hostility. For 
Wolfe first made his mark as a jour- 
nalist, or rather New Journalist, who 
specialized in articles about alterna- 
tive sub-cultures - California Surfer- 
kinder, gangs of Hell’s Angels, Lon- 
don nightlife rs, Ken Kesey and the 
Pranksters, Marshall McLuhan and 
Allen Ginsberg - and whose exuber- 
ant style suggested a receptivity to 
the shock of the hew. Tne style, 
however, was deceptive: for all the 
dots, asterisks, italics, exclamation 
marks, ampersands, capitalizadons. 
bizarre headings and comic strip 
vrooooms and aaaarghs, Wolfe's 
stance was essentially that of a man 
who thinks, speaks and has a sense 
of history when all around him pur- 
sue an amnesiac, inarticulate hedon- 
ism. In this sense he was hardly a 
New Journalist at all: he had neither 
the hyped-up subjectivity nor the 
i manic involvement which were the 


hallmarks of the genre and which 
could be found in the work of Hun- 
ter S. Thompson. Had Wolfe been 
living in England in the 1960s he 
would have been writing for the 
Spectator not Oz\ he was always 
more of a Christopher Booker than a 
Richard Neville. In recent books he 
has emerged clearly as a right-wing 
satirist - or “mandarin moralist”, as 
he was once called - whose targets 
range from Abstract Art (vigorously 
attacked in The Painted Word) to the 
rivalries and inefficiencies of the 
American space programme (affec- 
tionately sent up in The Right Stuff). 
His interest is no longer in those 
who lack or avoid power, but in 
those who seek and abuse it. All ol 
which makes modern architecture, 
involving as it does questions of aes- 
thetic imperiousness, bureaucratic 
misdirection and financial wasteful- 
ness, an obvious subject for Wolfe to 
treat at book length. 

The argument, as one would ex- 

R ect of him, is desperately simple, 
ic tone that of a man who has 
discovered some wonderfully obvious 
truth overlooked by everyone else. 

In the years after the First World 
War a number of young American 
architects flocked to Gropius's 
Bauhaus, believing that (as Malcolm 
Cowley put it) “they do things better 
in Europe". Gropius’s aesthetic, the 
equivalent of a vegetarian diet, was 
severe and simple: he talked of 
“starting from zero” and of the need 
to serve the proletariat. Until 1922 
lie thought this meant celebrating the 
artsy-craftsy and hand-made. But 
when Theo van Doesburg “took one 
look at Gropius' Honest Toilers and 
Expressionist curves and sneered and 
said: How very bourgeois”, he 
changed his slogan to “Art and 
■ Technology" and celebrated the 
i machine-made. This was typical of 
r what was happening throughout 
: Europe: architects competed to be as 
e “nonuourgeois” as possible making 
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gested that j “architect" i was “a : name 
sonifying .tor&.Qf Art”. ” vX'. 1 
1 lords;, ’though, architects 

that ■ their power carries a bur- 
den, of. responsibility. Novelists' -pntj' 


appearance and principle their build- 
ings look even further forward to the 
computer. Their crime Is utilitarian- 
ism and impersonality. On the other 
hand, they are said to be no rnore 
constrained by utilitarian motives 
than were their contemporaries in 
other arts: they . uphold self- 

expression and “imaginative free- 
dom" - creation unfettered by 
thought for the consumer r every brt 
as defiantly as did the Romantic and 
Symbolist poets. This is evident in 
their famously fanciful projects 
some unrealized (Frank Lloyc 
Wright’s one-mile high tower foi 
Chicago, the clouds round Us upper 
storeys making it look like some 
Transylvanian castle), some regret 
tably fulfilled (Conrads’ and Spei 
liclvs Faidastic Architecture provide 
many candidates for this category); 

It is also evident in their manifestos, 
which were issued more regularly 
than' even , (hose' of the Dadaists and 
Vorticists. Hans Ppelsig in 1919 put 
a typical view*. “The artist Is con- 
cerned only with the; means whereby 
he can plant this earth with creatlpns 
of his Imagination.. , . . only as an 
, ' afterthought does he attempt to re- 
duce' his creations to me level on 
which life today ^conducted.” To 
, the. detractor, such a view will seem 
; 'a djre fulfilment of Ruskin's wish . , 
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d|ffercn( decrees about the accepta- 
bility of colours, cornices, lintels, 
architraves, sloping roofs and sn on. 
They also formed themselves into 
what Wolfe calls “art compounds'*, 
enclaves through which they were 
able to free themselves from their 
patrons and dictate their own terms. 
Remarkably, they succeeded: the 
much despised bourgeoisie came cap 
in hand to the compound asking for 
designs. This was the inspiring vision 
which the American boys took home 
with them in the 1920s. 

The first signs of the arrival in 
America of the International Style 
came, Wolfe claims, in 1932, when 
Hcnry-Russell Hitchcock and Philip 
Johnson wrote a catalogue for a 
show at the Museum of Modem Art 
which distinguished between true 
architecture and mere building 
(Wolfe fails to point out that Ruskin 
made the same distinction in 
1854), celebrated the work of Lc 
Corbusier, Mies, Gropius and Oud, 
and deprecated the Americans and 
their skyscrapers. The catalogue hit 
home hardest among the Rockefel- 
lers and other rich patrons of the 
arts who, “baffled but impressed", 
urged American architects to follow 
the European lead. When Mies. 
Gropius and other refugees arrived 
m the States in the hue 1930s, they 
found themselves being worshipped 
as “white gods"; and within three . 
years the course of American i 
architecture had changed, utterly." 
(Wolfes Is a cheapskate version of . 
History, , where 1 all changes are “ul- i 
ter or "overnight” or “ail at once".) 
Frank Lloyd Wright, having only re- , 
ccmly won recognition, was swiftly ! 
demoted and “treated as a species of 1 
walking dead man". TTie vogue was 
now to build only one kind of build- a 
IS “ *■* meagrely proportioned si 
glass box . Thus it came about that \ 
at the period of its greatest exuber- tl 
puce, or what Wolfe calls its “full- tl 


Baroque exuberance ol American 
civilization". In academic circles, 
though, they have met with "anathe- 
matisin'’ - a shrug, a snigger and 
"that look". For to announce a de- 
parture from the reigning style one 
has to play the game right, ns Robert 
Venturi did in his Complexity and 
Contradiction in Modem Architecture, 
which pretends to attack the com- 
pound mentality while preserving its 
tenets. 

Wolfe gives excessive space to 
Venturi, ns he does in his last two 
chapters to arguments between rival 
American schools like Venturi's Pop 
movement, the Rats (Rationalists), 
the Whites, the Grays and the Struc- 
turalists. This makes his book oddly 
imbalanced: after the irreverent 
treatment of Le Corbusier (“Corbul 
the way Greta Garbo was Garbo\"), 
Gropius (“the Silver Prince") and 
Mies ("he looked rather like a Ruhr 
industrialist' 1 ) , there’s something in- 
sular about his respectful attention to 
American architectural debates of 


long ago, and more succinctly, by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. And there is 
nothing new either in the complaint 
against the monotony of current 
architecture - it was voiced in the 
nineteenth century as well as in ours. 

1 1/l_ r I _ !« e 




the last five years. But then the 
existence of tnese arguments, and 
the energy invested in them, back up 

Wnira’a v. . f 


Wolfes claim that architecture is 
now less a matter of building than of 
writing and drawing, its proper 
medium not brick but paper. (As 
Frank Lloyd Wright said of Le 
Corbusier: “Well, now he’s finished 
one building he’ll go write four 
books about it"). A feeling exists 
that there is “something sordid about 
doing a lot of building". We are 
back again to the argument of The 
Painted Word : modern architecture,, 
like modern art, is dominated by 
that “Holy Tornado" Theory. 


?/.. utmost mean-spiritedness? 
What had begun as worker housing 
ror a depressed, poverty-stricken 
Europe m the "rabble" after the 
Fust World War had ended ns the 
reigning architectural style of the 
richest nation on earth. 

WoKe deals sympathetically with 
the apostates" who sought a> way . 
out of the grim, consensus of the 


But Wolfe tries at least to end on 
a triumphant note, with Philip John- 
son s AT & T building in New 
York. This surrey with the fringe on 
the top - an arch and rectangles at 
the bottom rising through a Rolls- 
Royce radiator grille to end in the 
flourish of a Chippendale highboy - 
must be the most famous uncom- 
pleted building in the World. 
Whether Wolfe Tikes it Is not emireiv 


Whether Wolfe Tikes it Is not entirely 
clear; whpt he does like is that Its 
deslgnerp Philip Johnson, a former 

M m i^cl Tris* 11 chnul A I ■ 1 


glass box - Edward Durrell Stone 
Eero Saarinen, Mortis Lapidus. John 
fortman, above* all Frank Lloyd 
.Wright. For him they are trite paro- 
chials like Andrew Wyeth (and 
therefore not. parochial), men of 
rude animal vigour" who ekpress- 
something of the - hog-stomping 
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position . . . way out here" - and got 
away with it. It Is a hopeful act of 
apostasy in an era sapped by timidly- 
followed trends. 

It will be apparent that much of 
:what Wolfe says has been said be- 
fore. and not only by himself in The 
Pamtcd Word. The view that the 
Bauhaus architects fled from totali- 
tarianism in Europe only to impose 
it in the United States was expressed 


t When, for example, Wolfe writes of 
i a Mies campus that "The main dass- 
room building looked like a shoe 
i- factory. The chapel looked like a 
s power plant. The school of 

architecture [looked like] a Los 
, Angeles carwash", or claims that to- 
, day “every child goes to school in a 
I building that looks like a duplicating- 
machine replacement-parts wholesale 
distribution warehouse”, he is 

echoing Dickens in Hard Times on 
the "severely workful" aspect , of 
Coketown: “The jail might have 
been the infirmary, the infirmary 
might have been the jail, the town- 
hall might have been either, or both, 
or anything else." There are also the 
mistakes and false emphases, which 
even the amateur of modern 
architecture can’t help but notice: 
Simon Rodia (the architect of the 
Towers of Watts) instead of Simone 
Rodilla, or the romantic notion of 
American exuberance which leads 
Wolfe not only to exaggerate Euro- 
pean influence in America (there 
was already much in the indigenous 
skyscraper tradition to prepare the 
way for glass boxes and curtain 
whIIs) but to celebrate structures, 
like the florid lobby of John Port- 
man’s Regency O’Hare Hotel in Chi- 

B which is of no great architectu- 

[gftnetion. 

Yet as always with Wolfe the false 
premises are bound up with vigorous 
and often hilarious descriptive pas- 
sages. His claim that the only people 
occupying worker housing today are 
the bourgeoisie and those on wel- 
fare, the workers having fled to the 
suburbs,, is highly suspect. Equally 
dubious is his model of what Gropius ■ 
once called the “egocentric prima 
donna architect who forces his per- 
sonal Fancy on an intimidated client" 

- nowadays both parties are likely to 
be faceless committees. But these 
a j® suggestive myths and they pro- 
vide the book’s liveliest ana most ! 
sympathetic passages, In which i 
Wolfe takes the side of the little man J 
SS®!? 8 .* corporate bureaucracy. In • 
Wolfes world, occupants tired of i 
waking at five on summer mornings n 
defy the ban against curtains insfi- 1 
luted by architects to maintain the 1 
purity of their building’s facade; they ( 
resist the regulation whiteness and i 
bareness of their rooms by scattering , 
brightly-coloured silk cushions about r 
the place; office workers shove “fil- „ 
ing cabinets, desks, wastepaper has- “ 

nnffpH nlanfe am ..... a >L. 
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thlng "' Sullivan 

r \ H ■ t hu ,P artner ’ Dankmar Aider, produced a 
rfnrnA, a ^if Te »'ple to be erected in Chicago (1891), 

n, J b i Ve /™ n i! Amencan Architecture 1607-1976 by Mama 

£22^0 0 7100 F {SnQ C \ k ti K ° e f e - (96PP - R ° ll,ted & e Kegan Pad 
■ ® 7I 00 0813 9), though it was never built, its setback principle and 

central tower became the pnme model for later skyscrapers, especially in 

New York. 

Upward, ever upward 


By Stephen > Gardiner 


“A REMARKABLE EXERCISE IN 
FKTION AND HISTORIOGRAPHY... 

I'art history, part science lesson, partphilo- 

Thoughts is a brilliant 

■ a P ro ^ndly moving \ 

portoait of a man and his time .” -Time 

March 1, 1982 ... ■ 


mg work about . the confrontation of a classical 
spin t with the raw disorders of the modern 
scientific age* -New York Times Book Review, 

February 7 , 1982 - . ;V. ■ /■.. 

' © Night Thoughts of a 


v Massical Physicist 
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e J ats » potted plants, up against the 
d floor-lo^ceillna sheets of glass, any- 
_ thing to bulla a barrier against the 
panicked feeling that they were ab- 
out to pilch headlong into the streets 
below. Such passages are not only 
humorous but show Wolfe's heart to 
be ip the right place: what he dis- 
likes about modern architecture is its 
arrogance of power, its totalitarian 
policing of the impulses of those who 
live iq it. • 

. But in the end, evcji by Its own 
modest journalistic standards (a Har- 
pers assay made into a book), From 
Bauhaus to Our House is too phiiis- 
Hne to -carry any real conviction. 
Partly this Is to do with Wolfe taking 

up a position on Modernism some- 
the right of Evelyn Waugh 
and Klngstey Amis. But it is aim 
that he seems to have no real sensi- 
tivity to buildmgs in themselves, only 
to the controversies surrounding 
them: he makes fun 'but doesn't take 
; pleasure. This shows up especially in 
his treatment of the Seagram build- 
ing, which he apparently sees as jiist 
.another glass Jfox abd which he gives 
i Uttle more than a sneering caption 

' ^ 1**8™** though, is a 
.building ...which can make even the 
i ; hnjdes[ sceptic see the point of Mod- 
■epiUt architecture. .V^here Ruskin In 

buildings - betiuisd.-' Jt-: expresses "a * 
S ^to'Pafty. by mea- 

sure of darkness g s great as. there Is 

, M othets have 
ft - transcend, human fraUty 
*^^8 neo-Plato nist 
- through 

their glitieri na. surfaces the space and 
, air , they ^teef from the .street, rt is 


PAUL GOLDBERGER: ~ 

The Skyscraper, 

180pp. Allen Lane. £14.95. 

0 7139 1475 0 

The City Observed: New York 

outers- f5 - 95 ' 

The skyscraper is an American in- 
novation, the product of nineteenth- 
century wealth invested in real 
estate, of Mr Otis’s invention of the 
lift m 1857, of the gridiron city plan 
and Louis Sullivan's development of 
the cast-iron structure, and perhaps 
most of. all of the. American charac- 
ter. It looks best, as originals do, 
where it originated - in America, set 
in the context of the seemingly unen- 
ding space of that enormous country. 

.. Pau! Goldberwr sajys as much in 
the preface of The Skyscraper, his 
study of this unique aspect of Amer- 
ican architectural history. I n one 

mnV"n G ? ,db ® r 8 or ’ s . th Bme j s the 
making of American cities over the 
past hundred years - an extraordin- 
ary period., during which rapidlv 

r S?p ng K t *f hnol °8lcal advance ' 
led to the abandonment of the Euro- 
pean architectural tradition and the 

fmm ge S«H f 3 * h0 % DBW urban 

rotm. indeed, during this time the 

? f ftfl“nces was reversed 
and the American form was copied 
by Europeans. In England, the trend 
proved disastrous: the tiny scale of 
the country, the ancient and irregu- 
fe 8 5f et P at tenis of the cities, ami 
the character of the people were 
ill-suited to the colossal size of this 
extravagant structure. In London 
the towei 1 blodt thot 


- — - — ■»» me uincr nana. the 

skyscraper created the city. . • 

Goldberger’s, study is, however 

Kit™ rS 
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.b^ony-ir.linkn^ to the hS 
. Wolfe;; may ' have a' 
•boint 'ih'd^anding'^Ke yahobs 'his 
book is the- poorer for failing to See 
pny .vfrtue. i»T the |jduyhn&; v 
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- the Woolworth tower had risen to 
792 feet; this record was beaten m 
1930 by the Chrysler Building, which 
= nearly broke the 1,000 foot barrier,* 
feat achieved by the' Empire Slate 
Building one year later. And so 
this singular struggle for telf- 
advertisement by big business ty- 
coons went on until the twin toweis 
of the World Trade Centre finally 
wrecked the downtown York 
skyline in 1976. These towers did lo 
the Wall Street waterfront on the 

■ Hudson river much what the Monl- 
parnnsse tower had done lo the old 
literary quarter In Paris two or three 

j years before - amazingly, vintage 

■ skyscrapers that had once seemed so 
J tail had been actually dwarfed. 

f Yet the real interest of this book 
5 lies in the unfolding of architectural 

* movements during a hundred yean 
. of creating a new kind of city eu* 
t vironment. From the examples 

■ selected here - in Manhattan, Chica- 
go, San Franriso, St Louis, Atlanta 

j -and elsewhere - these movements 
. are vividly presented. Limited owy- 
. by the area of land (one block of the 
, gridiron layout) and the wealth of 
! fte customer, the architects' designs 
reflected current fashions and scries 
in form and. decoration - Gothic Re- 
vival, Art Nouveau, Art Deco, Mow 

• era architecture and, recently, 
reaction to the commercializes 8 1 *® 
box of the 1960s, something between 
old and new (Post-Moderp, to' , uK 
the current jargon). All these ropv** 
ments are familial' on thfs side of 
Atlantic, but in the United Slates 
they pre dramatized fry the shew, 
height of the skyscraper, and by w 
panache with which their characteris- 
tics are deployed. Such extraordinary 
forms as Johnson and Burgee's 

& T Building, now under construe-. 
tion, show, too, that development ° r ; . 
real .architectural significance • 
. emerging. . ■ 

. Pauj Goldbejrger’s detailed study 
of New York maxes the perfect com- 
panion to his larger work on 
Skyscraper. -If the Chrysler BulldjJJ 
remains my : favourite Manhatj^ 
structure (with Citicorp as a atunnmjj 
runner-up),, this affectionate . 
thd^ city reminds! one of niany bio*®' • 
bid ( favourites - 5th . Avenue. Bom 
.. Central Park ^Eldorado, gems m V* 

■ East Fifties, Chelsea arid Waslungto* 
Squaw This ; is' a .highly |^“P tiv J • 
book with p {spmroentary Ml*:*., 
beautifully' written diary. 1 


FICTION 


Revolt of the Wardour Street Radicals 


By Da vid Nokes 

PETER BERRESFORD ELLIS: 
The Liberty Tree 
135 pp. Michael Joseph £8.50. 
tl 7181 2009 4 


1795 was the year that Britain failed 
lo have its revolution. The ideas of 
Tom Paine, the examples of the 
American and French revolutions, 
and the organization of the Corres- 
ponding Societies were insufficient to 
dislodge, or even to disturb seriously 
the oligarchical regime in these isl- 
ands. “The Beast and the Whore 
rule without control" wrote Blake in 
1798. The reasons for that failure, 
and its historical consequences, are 
ihe subject of E. P. Thompson’s 
classic study The Making of the Eng- 
lish Working Class. Peter Bcrresford 
Ellis's book The Liberty Tree is an 
unacknowledged novelizatinn of 
Thompson’s theme, taking its title 
from the first section of Thompson's 


179Us. Susscx-burn Tom’s con- 
sciousness is traumatized early on 
by the sight of an old sheep Mealer 
being pilloried and branded to death. 
Soon afterwards his mother is tram- 
pled underfoot by the local squire 
out fox-hunting. Befriended hy a 
radical book-seller, Tom is intro- 
duced to the writings or Paine and 
Rousseau, and his sense of natural 
justice develops a specific ideological 
colouring. 

In a historical note Ellis describes 
his book as “a work nf fiction which 
has a firm basis in fact". He might 
have been more explicit. Not only 
arc several of the historical figures in 
this novel, such as Thomas Hardy, 
John Binns and John Thelwall, famil- 
iar to us from Thompson’s works; 
the language in which they are de- 
scribed also has a distinctly second- 
hand feel. This is Thompson on 
Thelwall: 

When spies attended his lectures, 

he turned the tables by lecturing 


on the spy system; when an 
attempt was made to provoke riot, 
he led the audience quietly out of 


Ellis has selected from Thomp- 
son's cast of unsung millions n single 
sturdy proletarian, Tom Dawtiy, 
whose career embodies the ideals, 
aspirations and final disappointment 
ol the democratic movement of the 


the hall . . . His command over 
crowds was great, and when at the 
final demonstration against the 
Two Acts the cry went up of ‘Sol- 
diers, soldiers!’ ne is saia to have 
turned a wave of panic into a wave 
of solidarity, by preaching the 
society's doctrine of fraternization 
with the troops. 


Tills is Ellis’s version: 

When known spies and informers 
attended his lectures he would 
make them feel uncomfortable hy 
lecturing on the spy system. When 
an attempt was made to provoke n 
riot on one occasion he managed 
to Ictui his audience quietly from 
the hall. He had ii surprising com- 
mand over crowds, and when at a 
demonstration against Government 
policy, a cry went up that soldiers 
were about to attack, he turned 
the wave of panic into n demon- 
stration of unity. 

“Borrowings” of this kind can be 
found throughout the novel. 
Whenever a historical figure is intro- 
duced, ur a sequence of historical 
events related, one has an unmistak- 
able sense of dtih vti. Exactly how 
Ellis goes about “novelizing” 
Thompson can be seen in another 
small incident. Thompson writes: 

The King's carriage window wns 
fractured, probably by a pebble, 
but he is alleged to have gasped 
out as he reached the House of 
Lards: 'My Lord. I, I, I've been 
shot at!’ 

In Ellis’s version the historian's cau- 
tious allegation becomes fact, but he 
exploits the novelist's privilege of 
omniscience for no belter purpose 
than to describe the King’s complex- 
lion: 

Suddenly something sped by the 


King’s cheek and disappeared out 
of tne open window opposite. *Uy 
God!’ cried Onslow. ‘That's a 
shot!' The King paled. ‘1 heard no 
sound of a shut.’. . . The King 
rushed, seething with indignation, 
into the chnmhcr of the House of 
Lords. ‘My lords.’ be raged, Tvc 
been shot at.’ 

Thus, although the work is full of 
accurate details, it lacks any of the 
sense of imaginative, or even histor- 
ical authenticity that une finds in. 
say, Thomas Flanagan’s The Year nj 
the French, a novel about exactly the 
same period. Characters are perfunc- 
torily drawn, and Tom’s brief affairs 
with Mollic. Elisc and Amalia are 


merely sensual interludes to space 
out the main revolutionary action. 
Ellis seems lo believe that his theme 
is so strong that he need not fuss 
over giving substance to his charac- 
ters, or recreating events from the 
inside. Instead he draws stern lessons 
from history, offering thinly dis- 
guised parallels with same current 
preoccupations of the labour move- 
ment. 

Despard, representing a militant 
tendency within the London Corres- 
ponding Society, argues that parl- 
iamentary activity is useless, and 
advocates instead an organization 
outside parliament. When he adds 
“We must follow the example of our 
Irish comrades who are fighting not 
only for their social liberties but for 


their national liberties”, the message 
is fairly clear. Throughout the novel 
the familiar formulae of agitprop are 
given a curious garb of rustian old- 
speak. Tom, now a militant himself, 
dismisses Ihe fair-weather radicalism 
of an effete intellectual like Words- 
worth in Wardour Street rhetoric: 
“He is lapping the bools of portly 
George ana the insidious Pitt . 

Ellis accepts the interpretation that 
the revolutionary movement of the 
1790s failed because it underesti- 
mated the fierce nationalism which 
could be stirred up to defeat al! 
attempts at working-class unity. The 
most interesting sections of the novel 
come when Tom encounters the 
separatist movements in Brittany and 
Wales. Surprisingly there is no men- 
tion of Methodism which, according 
to most analyses, played an equally 
powerful pari in undermining revolu- 
t ionary sentiments. The most puzz- 
ling feature of the novel is Ellis’s 
decision to give his fictional estab- 


lishment mole, Ihe spy who betrays 
the Corresponding Society, the name 
Stafford Tltistlewood. Anyone famil- 
iar with the politics of this period 
will remember that Arthur TnisUe- 
wood wns indeed a radical leader, 
who was finally beheaded in 1820 for 
his part in Ihe Cato Street Conspira- 
cy. This confusion, wltich can hardly 
be accidental, serves no useful pur- 
pose; it is simply Ellis taking a liber- 
ty which history denied him. 


From the middens of outworn faith 


By Peter Kemp 

ROBERTSON DAVIES: 

The Rebel Angels 
326pp. Allen Lane. £6.50. 

0 7139 1473 4 

Mixing Paracelsus arid the paranor- 
mal. Rabelais and Romanies. The 
Rebel Angels is a cerebral extrava : 
ganza designed both to mock and 
eulogize academic life. Sardonically 
surveying the groves of academe, it 
peers into some shady corners. But it 
also admiringly explores some of the 
more curious branches of learning, as 
well- as digging energetically to ex- 
pose the resilient roots of the uni- 
versity system. 

"However much science and edu- 
cational theory and advanced think- 
ing you pump into a college or a 


university", we’re told, “it always 
retains a strong hint of its medieval 
origins.” Set up to demonstrate this 
is a Canadian college, Saint John 
and the Holy Ghost, whose "sur- 
roundings were as Gothic as the 
nineteenth century could make 
them". Here, amia a mock-antique 
conglomeration of arch and oriel, a 
crabbed - crew of largely ceiibRte 
scholars wrangle and rummage and 
ruminate. Cataloguing their brood- 
-ings and feudings is one . of the 
novel’s two narrators, Darcourt, an 
amiably nosy scholar-parson bent on 
penning a dossier of donnish oddity 
called The New Aubrey. 

His sharp, spectacled gaze lights 
everywhere on reminders of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Setting the cloisters a- 
fl utter is a renegade monk, once a 
specialist in scholastic philosophy. 
Another Fellow, whose room is de- 
corated with alchemical apparatus, is 
engaged in an Abelard-and-Heloise 
amir with a young research student. 


The events that dot the college 
calendar - from the formal saturnalia 
of Guest Nights to regular student 
disorderliness - are shown to have a 
lengthy pedigree. Scholarly mendi- 
cancy, it is pointed out. now takes 
the form of wheedling to govern- 
ments. The medieval readiness to 
offer hospitality to the itinerant 
huckster finds its present-day equiva- 
lent in fat fees paid to "a wandering. 
Englishman” peddling gimcrack re- 
miniscences or Bloomsbury. 

The importance of contact with 
the past Is both stressed and demons- 
trated in The Rebel Angels. Its mat- 
ter and Us manner tap archaic and 
unexpected sources. Rabelais, be- 
sides contributing a long-lost manu- 
script that is central to the plot, has 
provided hints for Ihe novel’s epi- 
sodes of erudite vaudeville and. 
pedantic excess. Paracelsus and 
scriptural apocrypha supply much of 
its .imagery. 


Mouldering beliefs, the book sug- 
gests, can valuably fertilize the mod- 
ern mind. One of the academics, "a 
paleo-psychologist”, disinters dis- 
carded concepts from "the middens 
of supposedly outworn faith", and 
wrings out of them a residual signifi- 
cance. Regularly, too, the novel’s 
concern with tne use of supposed 
waste-products takes a pungently 
scatological turn - perhaps in further 
homage to its medieval models. Hie 
college’s star scholar works on excre- 

mertt'BiiaJyaJs, There Js a disquisition 

on medieval "Filth Therapy’V and a 
meditation about the profusion of 
names for animal droppings during 
that period. We hear how to XQfie up 
aged violins tfth horse manure, and 
the Importance of fossilized dung in 
constructing a picture of pre-history. 
Faeces; even more than theses, exer- 
cise these scholars* minds. 


Betrayed on both sides 


By David Profumo 

FLETCHER KNEBEL: 

Crossing In Berlin 
392pp. Deutsch. £6.95. 

0 233 97455 5 

Fletcher Knebel’s new novel starts in > 
promising fashion. As its title makes 
clear, it is a study of the city of 
Berlin, and concerns the efforts of a ( 
citizen of the DDR to cross into the 
apparent freedom of the West, a 
perilous endeavour complicated by a 
measure of double-crossing on both 
sides of .the Wall, which looms in the 


centre of the action. Ctossing in 'Ber- 
lin Is prefaced by a translation of 
M Ach Freund Gent Es Nlcht Auch 


Dir So?", a short poem by Wolf 
Blermahri, the writer-singer expelled 
from the East in 1976 despite his 
adherence to the principles of Social- 
ism. The best parts Of the novel 
develop -the .peculiar stereoscopic 
view of the two modern Gerihantes 
on which this poem draws; ‘the 
novel’s heroine, Gisela Steinbrecher, 
’,1s an 1 Intelligent arid hitherto model 
Socialist who . rteyertheless rebels 
against a regime which she sees as 
jjingccdptaply restrictive. • . ; 

Op the strength of a few nights of 
■adulterous passion in Leipzig, Giwl* 
^enlists (he; assistance'- frf Npcnael Slm- 

‘ . ' ■ |1, .' l •)' > .v'\ 1 ■ '’■* V >■' ' 


mons, her American .lover, in a 
series of plans, to help her cross to 
the West - "Die Sonnenseite", as il 
is popularly termed. Entirely enthral- 
led, Mike devotes his energies to 
helping her, his love supplemented 
by two additional incentives: Oisela s 
work- as a scientific editor has put 
her in possession of some ecological 
predictions crucial to the future of 
the world, and her- hatred of the 
Wall- resurrects in him his detestation 
of the punitive restraints he suffered 
in a dark basement when a child. 
Her initial escape proves successful, 
but when Gisela is kidnapped and . 
brought back to the Eastern Bloc, 
Mikes efforts involve him in- 
creasingly in the double-standards 
which inform the political dealings 
between one side of the city and the 
other. 

The plight of the separated Joverf 
becomes a . cause cdfebre that fascinj- 
a'tes "seven continents , .emanating 
mvtHopoelc appeal. Put it is bf sfefi: 
der interest to the reader, since the 
totality of the lovers’ commitment s 
too abrupt; and their liaison _ Is- 
charted by a number of arcfr descnp- 
tlons of. sexual union. What ls, aii-, 
thentic and important, however, is 
the way in whiph the different ways 
1 of life oil either side of the Wall we 
examined.; thrqiigh; , a Series j>f .alter: 

r natihg ■ ideological .filters. As. ;Mike 
t oscillates geographically, the orderli- 
.. ness and osrefol- behaviout of the 


East Is contrasted with the lack of 
uniformity in West Berlin, Its cla- 
mour and colour in fashions and op- 
tions, its richness of choice. Gisela is 
as critical in her approval of this 
culture as Mike is towards hers, and 
around this axis turns all that is 
provocative in the novel. 

The central relationship is insipid 
by comparison with the background, 
and this Is largely due lo the trivializ- 
ing effect of Knebel’s style. The 
book is overwritten, and a reduction 
in length might, have produced more 
£oncentrfite<f effects, of .starkifeps, and 
: suspense- the qualities Knebcl seeks 
to achieve. Apart from the occasion- 
al platitudes ("Life’s unfair, HUde’’), 
there is a constant straining for ana- 
logies; the omnipresent similes range 
from irritating clicWs (“The minutes 
passed ns if on cratches") to incom- 
prehensible gestures (“ . . . an Eiffel 
Tower without- legs, .a shining lake 
withoutl a shore, West Berlin throb- 
bed, with life . i 1 . "). Verbal tics. like 
this .deprive details of all effective-, 
ness;. • 1 ■ ' m 

: But |tfen this cannot sink the 
’ truths fll'the heart of the story. Exp- 
, osure to some .of "the realities Of life 
. behind- the Wall must be Instractive 

t6 a reader jn; the West,: The book 


Connected with this’, line .of. 
thought is the belief that Ihe perso- 
nality can only thrive by sinking into 
the deposits of the past like a plant 
into loam. Of most relevance here is 
the book’s other narrator, Maria 
Theotoky, half-researcher and half-. 
Romany, literally a scholar-gypsy. In 
the early stages of the novel, sbe is 
the embodiment of brainy industry. 
Through her quick-witted flexibility 
and toughness, Davies displays^ the 
importance and exhilaration of vigor- 
ously exercising the. intellect. And it 
is widely-read Maria who elucidates 
the novel’s title. The “rebel angels" 
were Samahazai and Azazel who -. 
according to Apocryphal belief - 
""came to earth and taught ‘tongues 
and healing and laws ana hygiene - 
taught 'everything”. This, Maria 
feels, is "the explanation of the on-. 


»k sug- gin of universities”. And, in the 
he mod- pages of a favourite author, Paracel- 
mics, "a sits, she comes upon a reference that 
>15 *di s _ further encourages her notion of 
"middens academic life as something heavenly; 
lh" and “The striving for wisdom is the 
a! signifi- second paradise of the world". 

: novel’s But Marin, like the' university she 
supposed venerates, is a hybrid' of ancient and 
mn gently modern. Through her Romany 
in further mother (a portrait of splendid gaudi- 
dels. The ness), she is linked to the gypsies, “a 
on excre* . medieval people, in a modem, 
squlsitiori- - world". As the riiarw five. progress^. -; 
r, and a she le&rns that, to ' have a renlfy 
fusion of fruitful future, she must .draw emo- 
gs during tionally on this inheritance. Finally, 

} tqne up in keeping with the book's emphasis 
uire, and on the productiveness of apparently 
I dung in incongruous blends, she marries an 
e-history, unexpected partner, 
ses, exer- nove | itself grafts togethoftwo 

^ extremely different literary tradl- 
line .of lions. Like Ihe contemporary cam- 
he perso- pus-novel it fitfully resembles. It 
iking into offers satiric scenes from modem 
e a plant academic life. Like the - medieval 
ce here is works Davies finds so engrossing, it 
r, Maria is crammed with weird lore and lum- 
and half-, her, cluttered with outlandish but 
■gypsy. In absorbing information.. Eccentricity - 
-el, sbe is seen as the essence of the scholar - 
industry, is what links these disparate strains, 
flexibility On the one hand, the book derives 


comedy from the cranky Idiosyncra- 
sies or its obsessed academics. On 
the other, it argues that for serious 
intellectual achievement there must 
be studied individuality, avoidance of 
the usual. Quirkiness and real origi- 
nality - inseparable components of 
Davies's imagination - also twine be- 
guiltngly together In the academic 
world he portrays with such boislerous; 
appreciation. , ' . . 


Criminal proceedings 


SILL WALSH: 
chtai ' 

192pp. Robert Hale. £6.50. 

0 7091 0550 8 ; ' 

' Some . cunning adversary- is Out to 
undermine the reputation of cham- 


E ion competition angler. Mai Wil- 
oms, setting him up to be disco- 
vered as a cheat, But It lakes more 


lO H -imuci. {II, 

confronts .ilp Wlth ourvpre concept 
tions, a : salutary function of any writ* 
(rig;'- as - BiermarinJ challenges, in 
■ another' poem, “Das sefrVd'dndsSen: 
lifts! V 


i than a fish in his thermos flask to 1 
disconcert Mai, who digs deep and 
uncovers a : very unsavoury ■ can . of 
Worms." This Is Bill wtond. i 

angling thriller: , tylth . a bit more ex- 
penencOj. add *'Ufr more variety In 
Wlrigpe and setting- he. could easily; 
bfctome fishing’s' plckjFrancia. 

i 1 ■ -■ -.}• -’I .; i- 

1 “ -I’ •* r - /' 'r |j -* *»' ' •'-* K 


BILL PRONZINl! 

. Labyrinth 

186pp. Robert Hale. £6.25. 

0 7091 9269 X, ■ ; , -j 

Bill Pronzinl’s unnamed San Franck- 
! co private investigator is. not . in the 
typical mould:' he Is irt hls mid-fifties^ 
and reads , nothing but .crime: pulp 
magazines of- the;i930s. Bui he, copes 
' weffenough when aefient isarrwled; 

for murder and an involved Celjfqr-, 
■ Ulan tangle has to be sorted but, A 
' well-written . nfrvel. individual - and; 
! atmospheric enough, to ktana ; up .10 

= the ; inevitable 'comparisons with 
Chandler and Ross Macdonald. -! 

!, ; • IV J. Binyon 




commentary 




CHATTO & WINDUS 

Leslie Chapman 
Waste Away 

The* red tape rebeJ', widens 
the debate he began in 1978 
with Your Disobedient 

Servant and issues a 
devastating challenge no 
public authority can afford 
to ignore. 

Let us hope that there will 
always be a supply of people 
of sturdy and unbending 

I common sense, like 
Mr Chapman. 1 
ThS 

0 7011 262D 9 224pp 

April £7.95 

Bernard Malamud 

Collected Works 

Rembrandt’s Hat 

A new collection of stories 
by Bernard Malamud is an 

event no one should miss. He 
can pack more into a few 
pages than most writers 
into a novel.’ 

Nina Bowden 

0 7011 2460 4 224pp 
April £7.60 

Jacqueline Simms 
Unsolicited Gift 

' "The arrival of an 
* adventurous new writer of 
indisputable quality.' ' 
NewStandard . 

The fnost astute and 
sensitive first novel that I 
have read fora very 
long time.' 

Martin Seymoiu^Smith 
0 70U 2616 7‘ 180pp 
Just published £6.95 

Iain Browning 
Petra 

In ^completely updated 
.edition, lain Browning 
. faveals the splendour and 
• fascination of the most 1 ' 
remarkable ancient cityin 
' the. wo^ld. , ' 

ma sensitive and expert 
reconstruction inspires a 
quality of restless longing to 
. . see and know.’ , 

Observer 

n 0 B. 2622 1 ' 266pp.: . 

Oyer 2Q0 illustrations plus 6pp . 
colour plates • • 

, April-’ £12;B0 ' ' 

_ Anna Freud 

International Psycho- 
Analytical Library 

Psychoanalytic 


^ collection of writings / 
which reflects the author’s 
interest in applying her 
psychoanalytic findings to 
an understanding of normal ' 
development. ■ • V , 
i' 0 7012 0643 1 40Qpp 
/B4iNo,112 

Already published £16 ‘ I 


the hogarth press 


Iterative domesticity 


By Michael Mason 

Home Sweet Home 
BBC TV 


T , Mke Lei S h ' s film 
e °f Death was screened at 
the NFT. Several members of the 
Mst were in the audience; they had 
turned up simply because this was a 
rare opportunity to see a film that 
was important to them - as little- 
I or non-professional, actors. 

Jr r ■ P !T ence created a 8°od deal 
of friendly interest, and in the b H r 
afterwards they were eyed just as 
curiously and admiringly as some 
more established actors would be. It 
is hard to envisage a similar response 
£ to* Performers in Leigh‘s new film 
for television: a fact which is instruc- 

r t ab ^ he rec t nt tendency of his 
wrk. Not much interest would 
attach to the flesh-and-bload pre- 
sence of the three postmen, the two 
wives, the daughter, and the social 
workers who are the main figures in 
Sweet Home. In terms of their 
perrormances, this is entirely to the 

SSTM So “evincing were 
they that there was scarcely any 
sense of a feat of improvisation. 


' B ‘v . 111,10 ” largely Decause 

something harder to achieve, concep- 
tions of personality and demeanour 
more outlandish and grotesque, are 
involved. n 

But if Leigh's characters are now 

eu nrnlMnn. iL... ... _ i , 


menl than they used to be. The early 
work produces a special, highly un- 
usual effect: the spectator feels at 
once extremely derisive about the 
characters, and painfully affectionate 
towards them. This blend of the 
ludicrous with the poignant, which 
made Leigh such a remarkable direc- 
ar. no longer seems to interest him. 
in Home Sweet Home there is 
scarcely anything that would suggest 
£ “PW *0 wrench our feelings 
paradoxically. The figures are n5t 
even very comic, though they arc 
certainly still ludicrous. There is 
perhaps more suffering in this film 

Eu" 5lfrl n y of , l,s P re decessors. and 
this suffering Is even more coldly 
regarded. Everything extraneous to a 
mood of contemptuous despair about 
the characters has been pared away. 

The trouble is that the materials of 
Leigh s world, which have remained 
very much the same, won’t sustain 


this new kind of feeling. Home Sweet 
Home is about three abysmal mar- 
riages, lived out by parties who are 
preternaturally uncharitable and stu- 
pid, in surroundings of monotonous 
tastelessness. Monotony, or itera- 
lion, is the key to the film's structure 

- which is a series of emphatic 
rhymes between domestic events in 
the three families or groups, and 
between their physical circumstances 

- then- houses being as uniform, in- 
side and out, as the slots into which 

J hree P ostmen sort their mail. 
(And these are not the postmen of 
popular imagination whose lives are 
refreshed by exogamy: the one who 
gets an adulterous “leg over" does so 
with a colleague's wife.) 

. But it is all too insistent; both the 
insistence on monotony, and the in- 
sistence that home is not sweet but 
sour (and violent), sex selfish and 
cruet, and altruism bogus. The last 
point is made through the figures of 
the two social workers; Leigh pre- 
pares his theme with the first of 
these (a personable but negligent 
woman worker), and delivers his 
simple, destructive verdict with the 
se< !? ad ~ ? male whose fatuous 
politicized jargon sounds over the 
closing credits. This particular device 
brings into question the grounds of 


a ppa re n 1 ly* m , Id ng° i'ts 
Of actors and 

readable, as if Leigh badlv tL 100 
mates his audience's caLifc 
exchange between StaX £ 

«sampie. lbOUt Wn * in A.S 

much-reported TeThnkjui? 5 0 f° ^ 
Inmnary improvisation in ream 
ff*":.*™ 1 •« suspicion ma,™ 
? conne , c,ed with the lossof 
emotional complexity his work has 
undergone. Perhaps he is TiZ 
reductive director than he apptS 
the complications being contributed 
by his actors. One scene in Horn 

fnrJ for the old poiffl. 

ancy: when Stanley and his sensitive 
unhappy daughter talk in his back 
garden (Leigh s women are generally 
all harpies now). But even this is too 
emphatic - too clearly a moment of 
g^SSS f * e, W' of escape from 
?! .'mbpeility. 


More than in the past. Leigh nw 
tells his actors what to do. Unhappi- 
ty. this has also encouraged the habit 

Or Lemne aimipnruc n.he»# 


Revivifying ol d photographs 


By Lorna Sage 


of violence against Frieda - mainly k- n ™ 

m “fcgrra s sS F- & Ms* 

scapegoat o, «. a vatic* of 
McKdlenjjlays ium, in the _j». VL“Ta 


Pries! of Love Ul «=*- a vanety or sacred nower t l aw ' c 'ice s 

Various Cinemas f ° o1 * P ^ J offend cons,sted 

' . « McKellen plays him, in the “pro- oou, ? e * l | ultimately why 

s ®ut , as a dying joker - “Millions of ° Love IS a failure . and why 

hfl*Ji5 PS Pri &i of Love (which is P 81 ” of trousers, not a man left llJe on?*!? ways h a rather h °nour- 

baSed on Hany T. Moore's bio- ‘ nsldo an y of them"; “They never embarra ssed by Law- 

£r£ hy a! Hl Lflwmnce, or J°^ lv e us for leaving the womb”. If one hanH^ 3 ^ a P° cal y plisrt1 on the- 
afner. Alan Plater's screennfav de- be s not exactly the fast man, you’re SneJl^ d and shamed by current 

- ’ - cinematic versions of liberation on 


bafed on Hany T. Moore's bio- L nstao an y or mem *; * iney never . , 

S5P hy a! Hl Lflwmnce. or J°^ lv e us for leaving the womb”. If L hlnH^^ ^caiyptism on t 
I rather. Alan Plater's screenplay de- hes not exactly the fast man, you're 3nd shamed by currt 

nved from same) would have been meant to feel, he is the last romaS S?3l V f rs ‘ on * of liberation 
tetter if it had been - as . some tic. All of which gives the censorship r * fc ad y Chatterley, hot off 

reviewers have unkindly suggested it drama an elegiac quality, despite a w s , th . us bc 9°m° s a more or 


Lawrence, at least 


debag the mythic ^ e tti hteriry adviser" to Scotland belly and butloc _ 
t have ^had Yard. Indeed, the scene Se a car «sing close-ups of type imprin7no 

/hereas what the P 0 ®® of baffled policemen swoop on jJSJL a f® r sheet - This is the film! 
rail. Ivrical-cvnimi Lawrence s Daintmo^ »nH ... major climax, a vulsar nun nek. 


dead for a fSdISi $ « ¥E«- ^ - P t= 

S&rfeGK Not rockln g th e boat 


By ^ J. Binyon 


«*" 'n-ctre 

SJJL; a«tly; adumbrate » 


Nathan "for^tourteen * 

ihcW',!" 118 her "“mhers'out in 
the authentic manner, and for “Ade- 
laide's Lament” does a good plain- 

a L Wd !' Cbvffli 

pays oarah, the mission worker- her 


r . e V® 8 BeM i mtoxica- 
- VocalI y. Ian Charle 80 n : (as 


fisssKSE 

prophet to the new world, is spfon- They gave NaS test betw^n” ?? CqUa J e - 

did iy. persuasive. As- is AvaGaSner the 

ime In Mpa Vavl- _ cnorev, And thft fail miiin.... m. 




absence, leaving McKellen's Uw 
rence coughing now towards his Iasi, 
almost cheerfully impotent. 

So settings and cameo perform- 
ances are what it amounts to - Janet 
Mizman. Ava Gardner, Penelope 
Keit|i and McKellen himself all 
rather good, but separately, and as it 
were chastely, good with hardly any 
more connection between them than 
they have m the photographs they 
nave so patently stepped out of. Not 
ir .l ex j flr - but detente is the order 
gt the day, and the ending with 
l-ricda comfortably fixed up will her 
handsome obedient Capitano. Mabel 
with her usual Indian, Brett with her 
nearing a id and Lawrence snugly 
tucked” up in his urn, ' is bleakly 
cheerful. That the aslics nearly gel 
Jett on a railway station (again a 
snapshot from life according to 
Frieda) is of a piece with the film's 
general drift. 


mg in a production that gives the 
impression it’s under glass. And 
while it may be excitingly and 
dashingly experimental to stage an 
American musical on the South 
Bank, there are built-in drawbacks. 
Halfway through the final dance 
number the first night audience sud- 
denly broke into applause: not in 
recognition of some communal nifty 
bit of footwork, or fp anticipation of 
the end, but rather, it seemed, in 
thankful appreciation of the fact that 
a lot of National Theatre actors Were 
pretending to be Broadway hoofers. 

The George 1 Orwell Memorial Fund, 
made noscihlp- hu RumarH frteks 


■ ™ final- -ru V p * good schmalt- rL »* w ™ weti too. Nicelv-Nicalu 

. . ■ *y ttnale. They alio ruined the nnint Johnson (David HeaM n . 

ini. Wi«' is ali ve* faf from "»"l Brai,niX (Hang 

*n« JiULST' 1 , ty-nyon view of life ex- catcfl *•» eye, and Ihe whSe cni?* 
ting 

v_^ „ — • . J . 1 


Sample dialogue (hoise-ridiqg ^ene rflai .W*ai t 
K, New M^JCo, Lawrtnce spurting P re8s <a elsew 
^ 'THo decani like f "Udn 

womaa to jdad the way" (Frieda): . c luw>n that’ 


1 ^ 8 I ? 8 ^c Come t0 the con- 
n 8 * jj* jffc is . six to five 
But musicais probably need 




mdtoubtedly one T& ft* 8 * 

h ^ rke « a ^mb h lS te S tt 

[perafo boy, : while th'e womedS 

to be alreadv. noslna M C ^£r^4i» fltive v. a te John. n^n gh “Sjt 


-Mfii 

n T*™ r 1 l ra d 


of his George Orwell;, a Life, nas 
been established jn order to encour- 
age research or writing on the rela- 
tionship between politics and litera- 
ture of a kind that Orwell might 
have; thought interesting . were -Tie 
alive. Grants will be- given to post- 
graduate , students working at either 
- Birkbeck College or University fol- 
tege London, oil some literary topic 
concerning politic?, qr on some poll* 
tical topic involving the examination 
•of imaginative literature; grants will 
also , be available - to yoitng writers 
who,; wish to. complete a ; novel or a 
play about political' dilejnmas- The 
.first awards will be made In; June 
1983 and further information can be 
obtained 1 from the Clerk to ‘the GoV’ 
ernora, Birkbeck College,' Malel 
Street, Lopdoo WC1E. 7HX, . 


• - -r 
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The childhood of history 


F. J. HARVEY DARTON C Editor): 

Children’s Books in England 

Third edition revised by Brian 

Alderson 

39Hpp. Cambridge University Press. 
£12.95. 

f) 521 2402(1 4 

For the past half-century. Harvey 
Darion's Children's Books in Eng- 
land has been acknowledged the 1 
classic work on its subject. Though it i 
made little impact on publication in , 
I9T2. and sold slowly at first, it was ; 
re-issued in 1958. and now the Cam- ; 
bridge University Press (anticipating, 
perhaps, the forthcoming Oxford 
Companion to Children's Literature ) 
had produced a third version edited 
by Brian Alderson. who has capably 
ironed out a number of minor mud- 
dles, enlivened the text with many 
new illustrations, and added some 
fresh material on its author. Dart on's 
history was the first to examine 
children's books as a commercial 
phenomenon, a specialized aspect of 
the trade as a whole. A publisher 
himself, descended from a long line 
of publishers, and an experienced 
editor of children's magazines such 
as Chatterbox, Darion brought inside 
knowledge to a subject which, like 
several other popular forms, had 
previously been considered of neg- 
ligible interest. But by the 1930s atti- 
tudes to ephemeral literature were 
changing, as his own book indicated: 
in 1930 Walter de In Mare wrote a 
fresh assessment of Lewis Carroll’s 
achievement, and in 1933 Doris 
Langley Moore published an author- 
itative biography of E. Nesbit which 
paid her the supreme compliment of 
taking her work seriously. 

Children’s Books in England wns 
soon recognized as unique, both in 
its detailed coverage (it is particular- 
ly strong on the eighteenth century), 
nnd in its cool and balanced 
appraisals of individual authors. Its 
latest editor argues that it is "unsup- 
plantable, for it is rooted in an ex- 

E erience and quality of mind that are 
eyohd the attainment of more re- 
cent generations" - perhaps a slight- 
ly more double-edged claim than he 
intended. While- Darion was 
happily free from today’s puritanical 
disapproval of hack authors, and 
similar modish prejudices, he was 
also inevitably subject to some of the 
limitations characteristic of his gen- 
eration. He was disconcerted, for ex- 
ample,- by. references lb those grosser 
bodily functions that have enter- 
tained the young and naive, time out 
of mind. The Friar and the Boy , 
dismissed as “one of the nastiest 
chapbooks", is really little more than 
a series of irrepressibly ‘‘merry’’ 




By Julia Briggs 




The sinister Butcher and the 
un accountably shy Beaver, members 
of the crew of ten who hunted the 
Smirk. One of Henry Holiday 's 
iUiatraiinns to Lewis Carroll's The 
Hunting of the Snark. The picture is 
taken from a “centennial edition" of 
the poem, edited by James Tanis and 
John Dollev (Los Altos, California: 
William Kaufmann Inc. £13.95. 


guilt. Yet even an enlightened and 
emancipated writer like E. Nesbit, 
who so forcefully attacked her prede- 
cessors for their merciless wielding or 
terrors, was herself inclined to incul- 
cate notions of manly honour and 
decency, and not being a “nasty 
sneak”. As an early Fabian she occa- 
sionally drew her young readers’ 


William Kaufmann Inc. £13.95. attention to the age's poverty, in- 

0 913232 36 X) which has recently been dustrial disease ana urban squalor; 
published in a limited edition of 5,000 on the other hand, practical jokes on 
copies. The books, which contains a the housemaid were merely regarded 
facsimile of the first edition of The as a .sign of high spirits. Social his- 
Hunting of The Snark, Martin lory, as a history of such complex 

Gardner’s annotated edition of the distinctions of attitude, or menralids, 

poem, an essay by Charles Mitchell is written into children's books at the 
'escribing the collahprntion between deepest, because least conscious, 
Hodgson and Holiday over the level. Darton’s focus on the delicate 

lustrations and a listing nf editions of interface between instruction and 
're Snark by Selwyn H. Goodacre, is amusement as of central interest to 
'lustrated by some of Holiday's the social historian is arguably his 

rlginal sketches and drawings from the greatest contribution to the subject. 
lon'-Wntcoll'OtonatBrynSlwr A , r „ |y chapln5 eJ1(lraine 

- ° ' animal rabies and medieval ro- 

hesis was “that children’s books mances, _Darton considered that the 
vere always the scene of a battle histoiy. of children s books really be- 
jetween instruction and amusement, B an w, Jb J° bn Newtery s A Little 
retween restraint and freedom, be- p tetty Pocket Book of 1744, though 
ween hesitant morality and spon- inevitably such a amplification is 
ianeous happiness". This topic is one gently qualified in Brian Alderson s 
af perennial interest, and can be painstaking notes, The publication of 
maae to indicate the ways in which books for children in the eighteenth 
different generations or social groups c f’ 1 l l , u jY reflected a changing view of 
have dealt with the barbaric, refrac- childhood, that began to regard the 
tory nature of their offspring, and young as a quite distinct sub- 
how they viewed the necessity (as it speaes, requiring different mental, 
so often seemed) of training or disci- lodder if they were to develop and 
plining them, in the interests of a thrive; while such an attitude was 
Setter society or a quieter life. Mrs potentially liberating, it was also 
Sherwood's fierce insistence that diminishing. More freedom meant 
“All children are by nature evil" may less . responsibility, and the ea ly 


maid were merely regarded 
of high spirits. Social his- 




pranks played by Jack with his pipe; bauld, is only referred to indirectly, 
even his own stepmother fails to and then, quite incongruously, in 
keep him in order: connection with dolls, when Darton 


Whene'er she looks upon me so 
Thinking to keep me under, 

I with her bum may then let go 
And crack like roaring thunder. 


Such a combination of vul; 
effective impertinence hai 


connection with dolls, when Darton between instruction and amusement, 
describes the Golliwog, the Teddy between restraint and freedom, be- 
Bear and the Peter Rabbit as tween hesitant morality and spon- 
“grotesques copied from fictional taneous happiness". This topic is one 
models. That tough-minded lady of perennial interest, and can be 
would have scarcely been pleased to made to indicate the ways in which 


would have scarcely been pleased to made to indicate the ways in which 
•ity and find herself mentioned in such a con- different generations or soejal groups 
an ob- nection. Though absorbedly fascin- have dealt with the barbaric, refrac- 


vious appeal for children. A similarly aied with small live animals, she 
scatological nursery rhyme about lit- took no interest in dolls, even as a 

tin H nklat D^rikvaort nnrjrlla nU i M nnrl tiinca tWaf onnaav luilkin 


tie Robin Redbreast (“Niddle noddle child, and those that appear within 
went his head, /And Poop went his her pages. Lucinda and her cook 
Hole") is referred to with great obli- Jane, or the German police doll in 
quity, although we are assured that Ginger and Pickles are notable only 
“outspokenness did not necessarily For their characteristic woodenness. 


describing the coilabpratlon between 
Dodgson and Holiday over the 
illustrations and a listing of editions of 
the Snark by Selwyn H. Goodacre, is 
illustrated by some of Holiday's 
original sketches and drawings from the 
Howe-West collection at Bryn Mawr 
College. 

thesis was “that children’s books 
were always the scene of a battle 


tory nature of their offspring, and 
how they viewed the necessity (as it 
so often seemed) of training or disci- 


UIU&UUJICIIUCM U1U 1IXJI imnaai 11 j iui men uiaiaiicMsm. nuuu(.imv». nu wmu.w..,,., VkiM „,V n cnnwlimw 

come from a nasty mind"; nor has Brian Alderson makes belated even be due for a come-back; it IT° d t f Je 

his modern editor thought fit to amends in an anxious footnote on might even be welcomed by those bea* 1 treated like *™ a ™ . h L a |® 

elucidate .his allusion, . . ; SESrd“ •J’SuSSffiSES •£*“ 3 i!&*S i 

Rather more serio us tha n the „ Vicl0lian and Edwardian ^Rmes". ’ ness as, in soma obscure sense, their bad J* , fi"£ 


elucidate this ft I lusj on. Kipling and a generous paragraph on .harassed; and 

D .j' mnrtx t h„ Beatrix Potter in hfi - appendix, ; who regard thi 

? c-Sn»i nnrp J nS«in P « k the ''Victorian and Edwardian 'nines”, ness as. In son 

op nf HSe «;l Ire in which he alte mpts to redress some own fault. 

of ,he i^ances in Dane's .rra,- In one wa; 


more accurately b 
Children's Books 


ICC ic tha> vicionan ana xxiwaruian limes, ura n, iu wun wwiis pwh ihniioh 

ime sii™ i" S 6 “7 !m,t - JhLTr^we^™Sng* 

publication has rendered Darion's »f the rabatancs m Darion s treat- i„ one way or another , eve ry se „ e(i It wa5 not J course , ha t 

whole title misleading — it might nineieeniii century, children s book is a coded message there had oreviousiv been no books 

more accurate* be retitled Early E ™ he «" xa ! ce }t’ wl,hln from the world of the adult to that fo? dHld™ but rather that a“ 
more accurately n»rrow confines i-o fh. append, of Ihechild, promoting theoutlooks ^otahE! ^beei for^ child- 

s at 1900, J™" 1 ''' . ? r habits that the.r elders »re_ anxious ^ , here ^ clear-cut distinc 


Although the narrative ends at“ 1900. ,n detai1 . th ^ pBr,od fr ?J n or habits that lheir elders ^ re a™ 11 ?" 8 

toe rater cowrafle^M the steady lh ^ 1890s co ™ noal ? kl ? 0 ™ as the ‘ to recommend and deprecating 

m ^ of^hildren's^ book* had be- e oIde ? a « e u chlldren s bteralur «» the behaviour they wish to discour- 
strenm ot cnitarens dooks naa e and about wh j ch a pr0S p ec u ve rc nd- atte - >hev are thus part of n more 

ademiate ?Sdthe fine judgSlhlt er mi f h { reasonably have expected g f nera r effort to moqld the atavistic 
reM^fre MrsSerwffi Ena- more ° nformat,on - child into a more acceptable adult, 

lish as “little short of majestic in iis Of course It was never part of The element ; of naked instruction 
economy and plainness", despite her Darton’s Intention to characterize reached its zenith in the blatantly 
repellent harshness, seems to the work of individual writers, even Improving works of the late eight- 

c.K .» « .1 j iUam fill Ua rAiilrl rtn nrnaofnri rln en ftPttfh flnn PflHv nltlfitfiCnth CCTltUfV. 


to recommend and deprecating 
tlie behaviour they wish to discour- 
age; they are thus part of q. more 


the work of individual writers, even 


S ral effort to mould the atavistic a j^j alike enjoyed histories, philp- ' 
into a more acceptable adult. SO phi eSi anecdotes and fairy-tales, 
The element ; of naked instruction i ust as both played qt cards, tennis- 
reached its zenith in the blatantly art( ] , bowls. Gradually in the seven- 


ren, there being no ciear-cui aistuic- 
' lion between adults and children as 
regards reading, .any more than as 
regards games or clothes. Young and 
old alike enjoyed histories, philo- 
sophies, anecdotes and faiiy-lales, 


disintegrate entirely when confronted though he could on occasion do so 
with the works of his contempor- with great brilliance, and particularly 
aries. Thus Kipling’s Just So Stories in the century, or so from 1740 in 
stand condemned for .their “crude which he was most at borne. MfljOr 
avunculBrity*’, and their author is writers, in any case, commonly re- 
surprklngly said to have shown him- fuse to conform to expectations and 
self o "conventional ‘Victorian’ in so demand a disproportionate share 
‘ - - of individual attention. Instead he 


theip’’. Similarly Beatrix Potter 
whose prose is just as surely “i 
model of lucid ease of expression a 
that of Miss Edgeworth or Miss par 


so demand a disproportionate share 
of individual attention. Instead he 


Mary Whilehouse of her day) who PhU|ppe Ari6s has shown), and 
hoped it might be possible to eject then ££ t0 flna ll y becoming 

from the nuraery, at lenst that stcldv tbe exc!usive province of childhood; 
indulgence of the mind, the "prejudl- e • 

cial Nonsense" of fiction. Mrs Sher- It is hard to know exactly what 
wood's morbid lessons, which found most children read before Newbery 
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Pat Hutchins 
One Hunter 

One hunter walks through the jungle. He 
doesn't notice the two elephants, three giraffes 
or the four Ostriches, five antelopes, $/x tigers, 

■ seven crocodiles, eight monkeys, 

nine. snakes orterf parrots.,.. 

■' but t;heyall,see him! 

f u 1 l-colou r , 

. .-true adventure of one 
3 70 309RO -0 : - • £3/95 


ShigeoWatanabe 
1’mthe King of the Castle! 

& 1 can do it! 

..In f'm. the Kingofihe Castle f, ' 
Little Bepr h'as a lovely- , •/;;;• •. 
messy timfe .at the sandpit#'- 
. ip / Can Do it) he discovers ■ 

, ; f he's'rriiich better ait f ly irlg a toy • • 

: aeroplane than at skateboarding, 

370 30912 K, 370 30911; 1 
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jtoscntai 


Three stories with 
the same end... 

j, SUN HORSE, MOON HORSE 

M J time m ary Sulcliff 95p 

I Chosen as a Children's Book of 

B l ho Year, this is a powerful 

§| recreation or the Early Iron 

H Age horse people. 

H 'Strong with poetic logic and 

W bright with Imaginative truth. 

aBl Miss Sutciurs best hook for a 

98 long time. 1 

gB Leon Garfield, The Guardian 
nSlKWlGHfl AgK 1 1 plus 

W/a LITTLE SILVER TRUMPET 

fMili ft Then Rennelt Qtt n 


S v v 


Moving to a grim tenement in 
Victorian London Is only the 
start of trouble for the Jossop 
family and soon Alison is 
fighting to provo her mother’s 
Innocence of a robbery charge. 
Based an the acclaimed BBC 
television series. 

(nn^lll Ago: 9-12 years 


I’.-Irf I 


MORTIMER’S PORTRAIT 
ON GLASS 9, 

Joan Albeit 

Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
Another hilarious adventure 
In this popular Jackanory 
series featuring Arabs] and 
her Irrepressible pet raven, 
Mortimer. Quentin Blake’s 
manic illustrations perfectly 
capture the atmosphere when 
Mortimer's vanity leads to 
disaster. 

[DQT^rWl a B® 7 ' 10 years 


✓ S 




...a livelier 
mind! 


THE HANDBOOK OF TENNIS 

PAUL DOUGLAS £io.9s 

Foreword by John McEnroe Preface by Pan Maskell 
For every player -the complete guide to all aspects of the game. 
Hundredsof step-by-step drawings and photos show how to 
become expert to every technique, 

*With I BOO Illustrations and S3 pages of full colour - 

THE GIGANTIC HIT 

MICHAEL HARDCASTLE sax 

A tepse and exciting story of team rivalry, ihe ipningsof a lifetime 
and cricketing history in the making. 

MARTY AND THE DRAGON 

EDITED BY STEPHEN BARNETT £4.95 




pubHsltod in.lhe NewZeetend Detriment of Educatratfs ' • . 
much^raisOd Sbtew/jbumaf. ; r- s ■■ ■ , 

^lHuslTat^in ctolour^d biack and while . ’ • v 

TEN CATS AND THEIR TALES 

MARTIN LEMAN ' ' '7 * 


PELHAM BOOKS 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

bothered to record their reading nnd 
some of those who did were scarcely 
typical: Montaigne at seven prefer- 
red Ovid's Metamorphoses io the 
stories of Lancelot du Lac, Amadis 
de Gault: and Huon or Bordeaux 
that so delighted his contemporaries. 
John Bunyan's tastes were predict- 
ably more representative. In Sighs 
from Hell he recalled his early im- 
patience with God's message for 
man: 

Alas, what is the Scripture, give 
me a Ballad or a News-Book, 
George on Horseback or Bevis of 
Southampton ; give me some book 
that teaches curious Arts, that tells 


of old Fables; but for the Holy 
Scriptures 1 cared not. 

Serir of Southampton was a long- 
established favourite - Shakespeare’s 
Poor Tom sang snatches of it, while 
the essayist Steele recorded his god- 
son's keen interest in that hero’s 
"passionate temper”. Indeed Bevis 
was famous for fits of uncontrollable 
fury in which he killed dragons and 
broke out of the deepest dungeons, 
temper tantrums on a spectacular 
scale that had somehow been harnes- 
sed to positive ends - small wonder 


that such a figure appealed to the 

S . Most of the popular heroes, 
er champions like Bevis or 


Guy of Warwick, or diminutive 
tricksters like Jack the Giant-killer 
or Tom Thumb, overcame insuper- 
able odds, thus expressing fantasies 
of power and triumph - fantasies as 
consoling to the nelpless or the 
oppressed as to the child in the 
world of arbitrary adult giants, the 
Olympians, as Kenneth Grahame 
termed them. Later, Robinson Cru- 
soe and the Swiss Family Robinson 
fulfilled that dream of mastering cir- 
cumstances. of proving oneself en- 
tirely self-reliant, that compensated 
imaginatively for the child’s exten- 
sive dependence on others. 


Although Bunyan regarded his 
own youlhful reading as morally 
dangerous, it must have impressed 
him deeply for he adopted the para- 
digms of romance to externalize and 
dramatize the spiritual conflicts of 
Pilgrim's Progress, a book whose 
fairy-tale elements have, in their 
turn, ensured its lasting popularity in 
the nursery. Early reading makes the 
deepest impressions on the respon- 
sive imagination: Hugh Sykes Davies 
has persuasively argued that Words- 
worth’s familiarity with the chapbook 
figure of Death as a skeleton lies 
behind those sinister, solitary, emaci- 
ated figures that stalk through his 
pages. Questions as to why one type 
of story, rather than another, estab- 
lished itself as a special favourite 
with children, or what influence such 
stories had on subsequent writers re- 
mained, however, outside Harvey 
Darton’s brief. This is, perhaps, a 
pity, and not merely because they 
are inherently more interesting than 
details about the rise or fall of par- 
ticular publishers, details that, in any 
case, are bound to be outdated by 
more recent bibliographical inves- 
tigations; they also suggest important 
continuities. The Faerie Queene and 
The Pilgrim's Progress, for centuries 
firm childhood favourites, ore the 
linear ancestors of George MacDo- 
nald and C. S. Lewis, for whom 
every quest has a spiritual goal, ev- 
ery voyage is deep into the heart. 
Figures like Irene's Godmother or 
Aslan operate as Prince Arthur or 
Greatheart did, to inculcate a spe- 
cial, and distinctly Protestant faith in 
Providence. The romances of a 
Catholic writer like Tolkien lake 
place in a universe distinctly less 
subject to heavenly intervention. 

It was in his attitude to the darker 
and more inward aspects of the im- 
agination that Darton most showed 
himself a man of his times, essential- 


ly Nicholas Tucker 


ZENA SUTHERLANDi 
Children In Libraries 
University pf Chicago Press. £7. 

0 226 7863 5 

Children In Libraries is made up 
from papers read at the forty-first 
conference of the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. Con- 
ferences can sometimes be very 
cosy affairs, and not least where child- 
ren's librarians are concerned. 
Since the abolition of the “Silence" 
notices of former years, a more 
appropriate symbol of modern child- 
ren's librarfanship has become the 
welcoming smile. This may not al- 
ways. survive (he Saturday morning 
rush at the issuing desk, yet even so, 
attitudes of professionalized good 
will are still very characteristic of 
librarians today, . especially once 
away from the strains .of the actual 
job. But all this can sometimes make 


that so few foreign language child- 
ren's books are mentioned in stan- 


dard bibliographies, as if “all that is 
worth knowing is written in Eng- 
lish”. In a country where many stril 
speak a second language, there is 


conference discussions on everything 
except present disgracefully low fi- 
nances somewhat over-bland in tone. 


Apart from a ponderous introduc- 
tion by Zena Sutherland, however, it 
is nice to record that Children in 
Libraries consists of relevant, tersely 
written contributions addressed to 
workers whq now find themselves at 
the shaip end of difficult policy deci- 
sions, Two papers discuss children's 
access tp library systems, including 
the problems of providing new; de- 
velopments iri communications tech- 
nology - a far cry from the public 
story-teUihg sessions still going on at 
the same- time. Three contnbutors 
afe -concerned with censorship In 
children's literature: a serious subject 
at a . time when there. Is constant, 
cras9 pressbre from., the Moral 
Majority -and a new type of even 
tougher juvenile navels about rap- 
Jsts, prostitution and psychotic child 
murdereft. The examples they give 
make: arguments about Biggies and 
Billy Bunfer seem very small beer! 
and . tile chapters . on. this issue art 


^wuBlrpbiht|.of contern 
|s..n»iWd T by James Fraser in his: pap- 
er on ^Internationalism ^nd Child- 
ren s Literature". He Is disturbed. 


some reason for this complaint; in 
Britain, it would seem pretentious to 
recommend the latest untranslated 
Swedish or Polish success (though 
more use should surely be made of 
foreign language comics and child- 
ren’s books when it comes to mod- 
ern language teaching). But if Mr 
Fraser is upset by the absence in 
America of books in their original 
vernacular, how would he feel about 
Britain, where even translations of 
current foreign children's books are 
hard to come by? 

It was not ever thus. Many older 
writers have described the excitement 
of first reading The Arabian Nights, 
even if only in Andrew Lang’s edi- 
tion "with the omission of pieces 
suitable for Arabs and old gentle- 
men”, There Is nothing from abroad, 
now to equal the impact of this or of 
the great translations from Grimm, 
Andersen and the Norse Fairy Tales, 
with their very different attitudes to- 
wards chance, fate and death. Even 
if fairy tales are considered a case 
apart, there have still been other 
periods where the cause of foreign 
children's literature has been pushed 
much harder than now. The report 
on “Children's Books and Interna- 
tional Good Will", issued from 
Geneva in J932, may not have been 
very successful, given that Britain’s 
suggestions for greater mutual under- 
standing included "Angela Brazil’s 
The Head Girl at the Gables and 
John Finnemore's Teddy . Lester, 
Captain of Cricket. Nor would one 
expect another title from the report, 
"Peeps at the League of Nations*, to 
have been any more effective than a 
picture bqok produced lator by the" 
United Nations entitled A. Garden 
we Planted Together. But there is 
Still, something moving about the 
; quantity of novels with a strong in- 
ternational flavour that appeared in 
the ppstwar ycars, all intent on ex- 
plaining. children of different 1 
nationalities to eacbvotherHMahy of ‘ 
these were . written - . by ’.English- 
-speaking authors; frith a .strong mor-> 


-Bucaiung auinors; witn a .strong mor j 
S pufpose^and feeling for authentic 
opta 1 about conditions: abroad; it 
would he difficult to rival this in 
Children’s books totjay. . . . ' . ; 


ly a cheerful rationalist for^T 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll *,;! 
the great liberators, their delighifi 
self-contained nonsense aennE 
happily with the pleasure princid/ 
Darton was scrupulously just to ilL 
moralists in his assessment of tfe, 
power and vision, but it was one tin 
repelled him, and the natural K 
ligiosily, vengefulness and morbidity 
of children eluded him entirely Thai 
they might enjoy reading gruesome 
deathbed scenes, or linger with re- 
luctant fascination over the tenors of 
Apollyon, or even the scissor man 
from Sir u wet peter (here dismissed 
as "splendidly hilarious"), never 
seems to have occurred to him, Wil- 
liam Golding's unforgettable essay 
on his childhood, "The Ladder and 
the Tree”, brilliantly suggests the 
wav a rationalist childhood of the 
1920s only served to throw into shar- 
per relief the inexplicable terrors of 
the graveyard that abutted on to ihe 
author’s early home. One function of 
children's books, and no inconsider- 
able one, is to allow such feelings 
play in a manageable or controllable 
context. 

Inevitably the passage of time 
makes it possible to consider the 
historian's bias historically. On (he 
whole the generosity and common 
sense that characterize Darton'i 
book have worn well. Brian Alder- 
son’s revisions are thorough and 
careful, occasionally erring, as Dar- 
ton himself had done, on tne allusive 
side: it is, for example, unilluminat- 
ing to tell us that Darton 's personal 
troubles may "be glimpsed behind 
the facade of his second novel", 
since the book is now quite unfamiliar. 
But this new edition is a delight to 
handle and look at, and Children i 
Books in England remains an invalu- 
able source Tor anyone interested in 
(he subject. 


Home thoughts from abroad 


The only exception io this poor 
foreign coverage nowadays is the 
large number of American and Aus- 
tralian children’s books currently 
available, and the few that feature 
life in the New Commonwealth. 
There are also n number of novels 
set in Nazi Germany - a twelve-year 
•period that retentive young readers 
and viewers should by now know 
more about than all the rest of world 
history put together. The only other 
British literature that regularly men- 
tions our closest Common 
partners Is the comic strip, where 
every week Britain still pulverizes 
the Krauts, Sausage-eaters or Huns, 
plus a few Italians, occasionally with 
a little help from French or Dutch 
resistance workers. 

This regressive insularity is not 
repeated in - • Europe it# 1 ' 1 
Perhaps some 15 per cent of all 
children's literature in western 
Europe is now translated from Brit' 
ish sources with Anthony Buck- 
eridge’s prep schoolboy Jennings and 
Enid Blyton's Petit Out Out especial- 
ly popular with their rather particu- 
lar messages about Britain today- 
But there are also other, more i con- 
temporary writers translated I abroM 
as a matter of course. The fact®* 1 
our own bookshelves by contrasi, 
remain parochially bound to the ims; 
lish-speaking world does not slnw 
imply a loss to readers of the tyreoj 
picturesque detail that Lucy Rp 
Perkins once provided in per inret’ 
minable series about twins 
different countriess It also mean 
that British children have IN', 1 ® 
opportunity to come across 
intriguing differences in national ain - 
tude that can make writers like rt ' 
stoy, Stendhal arid Marquez so cm* 1 
interesting to adult readers. 

' An island race must be carefu 
about cutting off its young w ® 
way, .and pven if geography 
books and television travel pmgf*®' 


WUUAa HI1U LWIWIOIWII * -» 

-mes have improved, the actual « 
perience of identifying with somw* 
from another country through rea 
ins a novel still tends to make r! 
most, vivid, imaginative impact “ 
formative age. , Problems 
:■ novels in. tho vernacular can 
be .left to American librarians, 
own should be more concerned^ 
tha current dearth on library sh* 1 ’” 
of good modern children s swn« 
in any! part of the non-English sp 
ingwprldatall. ■ 
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The onset of maturity 


Cotton pickin’ blues 


By Jennifer Moody 

LOIS DUNCAN: 

I Know What You Did Last Summer 
Haniish Hamilton. £4.y5. 

tl 241 10723 7 

KENNETH WOOD: 

Shining Armour 

Julia MacRac Books. £6.25. 

0 86203 (159 5 

Lois Duncan, who lives, works and 
sets her novels in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, is a recent hut immediately 
successful arrival on the British scene. 
Popular as she is, not only with the soft 
underbelly of the literary world, the 
children's book reviewers, but with its 
most hardened carapace, the teenage 
library book borrower, her novel of 
1973, / Know What You Did Last 
Summer has now been published in 
England. 

I Know What You Did Last Sum- 
mer is the story of four teenagers, 
Julie, Ray, Helen and Barry. Totally 
dependant, of course, on the motor 
car, they have, some months before 
the beginning of the novel, 
accidentally run down and killed a 
young boy riding an unlit bicycle at 
night. Although they telephoned for 
help at once, they did not leave their 
names and they subsequently voted 
not to own up to their action. Still 
retrospectively, we learn of the 
varying effects this has had on all 
their personalities: red-headed Julie, 
formerly all-American cheer-leader, 
lias become overnight subdued, stud- 
ious, and isolated; Ray, her boy- 
friend, has left home and school, and 
travelled to the coast to do odd jobs. 
Helen and Barry have changed tittle. 
Helen, beautiful, ambitious, who 
could hardly wait to put her penur- 
ious family behind her, became the 
Channel Five Golden Girl on the 
local television station; Barry, spoilt 
darling of a possessive mother, hero 
of the football field, keen to be seen 
with Helen only because her status 
gave him prestige among his friends, 
two-timed her and played the field 
with feelings for no one but himself. 

The action of the novel begins 
with Julie's receiving an anonymous 
note which is the title of the book. 
By the time the story ends, Barry 
lias been shot, nearly paralysed, ana 
attempts have been made to kill 
Helen and Julie. The villain is a 
Vietnam war veteran, the cyclist's 
eider brother. 

The story takes place on several 
levels. As a simple thriller, the mys- 
tery of who is responsible for the 
letters, the threats and the violence, 
is handled with skill and panache, 
Bnd. as we have come to expect from 
Miss Duncan, with a rare gift for 
suspense. She makes illuminating use 
of the contrasts between the rela- 
tionships of Julie and Ray on the 
one hand and Helen and Barry on 
the other. Miss Duncan 'also airs the 
moral conflict between personal re- 


sponsibility and obedience in group 
decisions made democratically. De- 
spite all these positive qualities, it 
must be said that this novel lias 
dated badly. Set against a back- 
ground of campus riots and the Viet- 
nam War. the attitudes and the slang 
arc now remote from the present age 
and may be quite meaningless in us 
intended readers. They arc in no 
way intrinsic to the plot, and it 
would be a shame if (his novel failed 
to find the audience that would 
appreciate its perception and maturity. 

Lois Duncan is a quintessential^ 
American writer. Kenneth Wood, 


By Holly Eley 


author of Shining Armour, could be 
nothing but English, A teacher 
himself, he knows well the dreary 


MILDRED D. TAYLOR 
Let Ihe Circle Be Unbroken 
Gnllancz. Jto.50. 
u 575 U3084 4 


Works of fiction with titles taken 
from blues or from popular song 
such as A Good Man is Hard to Find 
or You Can't Keen a Good Woman 
Down arc often about hardship and 
intense relationships occurring below 


Northern towns and sprawling com- 
prehensive schools of which he 
writes. He has a fine ear for the 
laconic speech of the inarticulate 
teenagers who are his subjects and a 
sensitive understanding ot Ihe nebu- 
lous goodwill that characterizes 
them. In Shining Armour Ihe narra- 
tor is Liz; her mother is dead, and 
she is farmed out with paternal aunt 
Miranda and Miranda’s husband, 
James, who run a down-ul-hcel junk 
shop. Placed in Octonthwaitc (pro- 
nounced, with drab conviction, 
Uggit) Comprehensive School, Liz 
quickly falls in with a pleasantly 
anarchic group of youngsters, all. 
like herself, in their last year at 
school, and alt leaving at tne first 
opportunity with not the least aspira- 
tion to take any examinations. 
Under the headship of ineffectual Mr 
Holton, not much teaching or learn- 
ing is done; until, that is, a new 
teacer, Rosa Freeman conies to take 
Religious Education, Rosa swears, 
wears crimson nail varnish, learns 
everyone's name in minutes, asks the 
class to call her Rosa, pours scorn on 
the school curriculum and discusses 
sex, and the uselessness of school 
discipline. She is adored by her 
pupils and dismissed out of hand by 
the school governors. In a surge of 
righteous indignation Liz and her 
fnends barricade themselves into the 
school library. Things do not go as 
wel) as they might; the ..telephone 
does not connect directly with the 
outside world, they have nothing to 
make a banner with, .and stress 
brings out unpleasant characteristics 
in one of their group. The sit-in 
collapses, as the group reveal them- 
selves to be stronger on basic 
humanity than on theoretical protest. 

Mr Wood has great insight and 
affection for his subject but he has 1 
chosen the wrong strategy for his 
plot. Liz is the first person narrator 
of (he story, speaking in the past 
tense, and always from the stand- 
point of what is eventually the end. 
The inconsistency between her initial 
hostility to people whom she subse- 
quently comes to understand js more 
a source of perplexity than Illumina- 
tion, and somehow the action never 
quite gets 'off the ground. It is a very 
difficult feat to portray tedium with- 
out being boring and in Shining 
Armour Mr Wood hfts. unfortunate- 
ly. not quite succeeded. 


Down arc oltcn about hardship ana 
intense relationships occurring below 
the Mason-Dixon Line. Let the 
Circle Be Unbroken is one of these, 
though it is written for children and 
large helpings of Black American 
history and race relations are hidden 
under the oiled sausage, grits and 


collard greens. By focusing on a rur- 
al community (during one year of 
Ihe Depression) in which both black 


and white sharecroppers are equally, 
though separately, persecuted by 
landlords and government and by 
filtering the urge to instruct through 
accessible, descriptive prose Mildred 
D. Taylor achieves in fewer pages 
what Alex Haley attempted in Hoots. 

The first episode, an account of 
the trial and unfair condemnation of 
a black youth, seen through the eyes 
of eleven-year-old tomboy Cassie 
Logan, is obviously, and unfavour- 
ably, comparable to To Kill a Mock- 


ing Bird: but within this unpromising 
beginning Taylor establishes the cre- 
dibility of the main characters (for 
blacks) and the romance of them 
(for whites). Let the Circle Be Un- 
broken is episodic hut held together 
by the well-drawn Logan family; like 
many sagas it can seem soap opera- 
ish until one realizes how few con- 
cessions are made to (he influence 
that television now has on children's 
reading. Imaginations are never re- 
quired to leap gaps, although it is 
Helpful to have read some of the 
classics of American children’s lit- 
erature such ns the works of Twain, 
Alcott, the "What Katy Did" series. 
Gene Stratton Porter’s Michael 
O'Halloran and in particular his Girl 
of the Limber lost which is not only a 
good fictional account of rural pover- 
ty during the Depression but also 
contains a marvellously accurate de- 
scription of swamp flora in the deep 
South. 

Sensons come and go; cotton is 
picked, ginned, sold at a low price, 
replanted and ploughed back into 
the land in compliance with 
■Roosevelt’s crop reduction plan. 
Unde Hammer * comes down from 
Chicago in his sunshine-yellow Pack- 
ard and weak Cousin Bud, who has 
married a white New Yorker, leaves 
his daughter Suzelle at Strawberry so 
that she can truly experience “black- 
ness” before deciding (or not) to opt 
for a “white” future. Papa Logan, 
whose moral presence is needed at 


Paberbacks in brief 


Bear Hunt by Anthony B rowne . 
(Hippo. 95p. 0 590 70090 1). First 
published 1979. A bear with a magic 
pen soes for a walk. He is pursued by 
two nunters but is able to escape by 
drawing a series of traps and escape 
routes. He finally flies away on the 
back of a white bird . . and the 
hunters were left far, far behind.” Ages 
5 and under. 

The Paper Bag Princess by Robert 
N. Munsch. Illustrated by Michael 
Marlchenko, (Hippo, -85p. 0 590 
71126 1). 1980. Tfi? resourceful prin- 
cess Elizabeth, left without a fianc£ 
and with nothing but a paper bag to 
wear, chases the dragon responsible 
by following a trail of burnt bones. 
Having rescued Prince Ronald by 
means of a clever trick, she finds he 
does not come up to scratch and so 
they do not get married after all. 5 
ana under. 

Johnny ’5 Dragon by Irina Korschu- 
now. Translated by Anthea Bell. 
Illustrated by Mary Rahn. (Hippo. 
70p 0 590 70088 X). 1978. Johnny 
has problems -at school because he Is 
fat and cannot read but when a little 
dragon comes with him in his satchel 
things look up. The little dragon 
returns to dragonland leaving a hap- 
pier Johnny to njake new friends, 5 
to 7. 


cial delivery of a live trinosaur to the 
mayor of Dunborough, the general 
panic, the calling In of the experts, 
the sacrifice of Esmeralda Flight and 
the arrival of the army. 5 to 7. 


eight tales from Poland, which forms 
the basis of the Jackanory series. 5 
to 7. 

The Eggbox Brontosaurus by 
Michael Denton- Illustrated fry Hilda. 
Often. (Granada. 85p..0 S83 30476 
1). Crown Prince Rudi goes off on a 
quest to make an eggbox bronto- 
saurus, unaware that his aunt Queen 
Tyrian is plotting to kill him. Lucki- 
ly Amalie, the queen’s handmaid, 
overhears the plot and by disguising 
herself as a page Is able to keep the 


prince out of trouble. Meeting 
Rudi’s fairy godmother solves the 
eggbox problem. 5 to 7. 


The Tail of the Trlnosaiir by Charles 
Causley, illustrated by Jill Gardiner, 
(Beaver. 95p. 0 600 38738 0). 1973. 
A variously rhyming saga of the spe- 


Mare Stories for Seven-Year-Olds by 
Sara and Stephen Corrin. Illustrated 
by Shirley Hughes. (Puffin. JEL.10. 0 
14 03137 8). 1978. An anthology of 
sixteen suitable tales which mixes 
familiar stories from E. Nesbit, Kip- 
ling and Joan Aiken with the re- 
telling of' folk and fairy tales. 7 to 

Handy Homes for Creepy Crawlies 
by Margaret Crush. Illustrated by 
Sally Kindberg. (Granada. 95p. 0 
583 30484 2). First publication. A 
handbook on how to find and care for a 


home, takes a summer joh on the 
railway and in his absence Stacey 
(Cassie's teenage brother and idol) 
runs nway to cut cane in Louisiana in 
order to pay family debts: before he 
is brought home he experiences the 
harshest of racial injustices. 
Throughout ail this the writing is 
impressionistic but at the same time 
detailed. In avoiding short cuts 
Taylor paints an authentic picture of 
Southern segregation in the 1930s as 
well as giving solid dimensions to her 
black characters and delineating the 
predicament in which her while char- 
acters find themselves. 

None of the many people in Let 
the Circle Be Unbroken arc wholly 
good or bad; all are products of their 
time, place and circumstance. 
Through them, ax well as through a 
series of rich narratives, Mildred D. 
Taylor gives us an historical perspec- 
tive on racial issues which she insists 
can only be successfully resolved by 
recognizing the fundamental equality 
of all human beings; thereafter toler- 
ating their differences. Among the 
many lessons which she gracefully 
imparts (lessons which indude the 
meanings, workings and effects of 
organizations suen as the Form 
workers’. Union, Ihe Works Progress . 
Administration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) is an old one which 
says that a classic, even if supposedly 
written for a determined age group, 
will he enormously enjoyed by 
everyone. 


variety of unusual pets from caterpil- 
lars and silkworms to diving beetles 
and prawns. 7 to 11. 

A Book of Disasters by Jane Ferguson. 
(Hippo. 6 590 70032). First publica- 
tion. Brief and factual accounts with 
photographs of sixteen notable mod- 
ern calamities: train and plane crashes, 
fires, earthquakes and avalanches. 7 to 
U. 

The Gift by Peter Dickinson. Illus- 
trated by Gareth Flpyd. (Puffin. £1. 0 
14 030731 I). 1973. \ A fast-moVfog 
story about a boy with the gift for ; 
seeing into other peoples' minds 
which involves plans to commit a 
robbery and a showdown in the 
Welsh mountains. 11 and over. 

The Stars are Upside Down by Gab- 
riel Alington. (Fontana. £1. 0 00 
671965 1). First publication. "Octavia 
leaves her job as a kltchenmaid in a 
Cadogan Square household and spends 
all her saving on the passage to 
Australia in tne early years of the 
century. Aftei a dramatic beginning 
and many trials of cliafactershe settles 
down to a new life. 11 and over. 

Sumitra's Story by Rukshana Smith. 
(Bodley Hend. £3.50. 0 370 30466 7). 
First publication. The story of a young 
Asian girl growing up in modern 
Britain. Sumitra encounters hardship 
and prejudice and< has to cope with 
conflicts between her parents' ways 
and those of her friends at school and 
work. 11 and aver. 


PICTURE BOOKS | 

II TBIT TO WILLIAM BLAKE'S DfM 

’ Nancy Willard . . . 

Miuirated by Alien and Martin Providian, 
ThJ» supttb Bnd delightful book ol abate! • 
poems about Ilia In on Imaginary fan. Inspired 
by WUIIbdi Blake, and tiaElad by dragon*, 
engeb and a rabWl. hu won 1082 
Ntwbery Mmdal and bos bean named in 
1982 Coidacott Honour Book - the Bill lime 
that bath pi be* have been awarded 
ilraultaneouely. £5.50 

NOW ONE FOOT, ROW THE OTHER 

Tomle de Pcola 

In till* moving and perceptive' stay, Bobby. 
ianwmb*ring hmv bla grand [ether taught him 
. as e child, now takes on the role d teacher as 
he helps hb grandlalhei recover from the 
•Irek*, ta.05 

| HEP ram BOOKS 

• * - A serte d lively and Imaginative books ta 
■; children about eight to eleven. 

GSOWDfd UF m WOOD STREET 

. Mabel Either Allan j 
fi':*- v llltatraiod ^ by Utley Sjnlth.' 1 

Tbe Wood Street Gang eie growing up and will' 
..-hood gb their aedaiote ways, but ac|ta> and. , 

!, . ‘ -advedvra.atB still In stae Eot.lhem as a Bn 
' • ■■ %■. breaks' out el the oW Victaljn pub whan Mary . 

.” Ellen Uv*. '£3.85 •• ,. ! 


BOAS TO VICTORY 

Michael Kardccstle 
Illustrated by Patrice Allken 
A Iasi-moving, adUm-psckad story (ilU d lbs 
Ibrilb ol mota -cycle raring, continually 
growing In popularity. £8.85 

THE ANIMALS KOBODY WANTED 
Elisabeth Seres! ord 
Illustrated by Joanna Cany 
Rescuing an Mi-touted gagnel. and lighting to 
save a veritable too of wild creatines houied In 
an old stone tori near the isq, was not how 
Hose and Paul bad expected Io spend their 
holiday. . . . Guaranteed to appeal to all 
animal bvers. 13.85 

THE CASE OF THE BANK HOLD-UP 

WoUgang Bcke ' , 

Illustrated by Roll Relllah 
Another chance to be a detective In this, tbe 
fourth title in Ihe popular He a Super .Sleuth 
series! Solve Ibe inytteriU bom Ihe dues given 1 
— but avoid the red herrings. Solutions can be 
found ol Ihe sod ol the book, with ssch slocy ; 

. rated according to dllfloulty. . £3.85 

DOUBLE DARE AND OTHER STORIES 

Jamlla Gavin 

Illustrated by Simon WUlby 
A hint d the supernatural pytvddes the 

'eipertiKices diha children, eanhlrem a . 

dlflersnl b?okariund, leatmed (a thb. i ; 
lisdnetog coDtrilon of stales. Set tp present- < 
day dty Ifls, Vfttb ipeUbtadlug ,gllmp*es Into : 
o|har world*. ' £3-85 . ' i 


s..e .* I L.’. 1 ' ilL , ■■"iJ ^ p,'. 


HOW 6BEEK YOU AHD 

Bertie Doherty 

111 nitrated by Elaine McGregor Turney 
So vivid that you might expect to pM Ha 
charaoten round your own slreel corner. Ibis 
' hook telle lbe italei oj live lively — end very .. 
Individual — Idds who' all live In the earns ' 

■I tel. Each story b a ohjpigr .to (trail, and wlU 
be faetdred on Jochukiry on publication. £8.93 

Tin MOON OH THE WATER 

Hina Warner Hooke 
Illustrated by David Parkins 
Thb enohanttng lanlaay tell* d six beau ill ul 
wooden' aaiouul horses who come to Ilia alter 
being abandoied In favour al a modern 
roundabout, 'Follow lha moon qn Ihe water' Is 
the only olna they have to lead them to lha 
plane where wild home* live. £3.85 

the m a ma juannp 


OLDER FICTION 


S ion Prince 

titrated by Edward Mortal mans 
b the old elrbsld haunted by wartime qhorist 
In an attempt to espose e Uptotw plotrlsn and 
Harris take op three rulnteMOrlratetfs, ... £3.35 


J*.. VO, ' 


THE RLZMY ONE 




ShMrylktdhn 


A patonant and beautifully written lab set in 
■ 'lha South PacUta, In which a lontlf twslve- 


yaarroid. Jooasf, Idenlifies'wi 
turtle. Tab magical tab Also cantatas elements 
. d danger (rad Intrigue. £4.95 

THBTDIEOrOABKHEM 

H.M. Hoover 

Powerful and irighlening, but with a satisfying 
eAdtag, this book tslb « Ihe escaped Any 
and Jud from the underground City. Fran the 


, Idealities 'with a solitary white 
rloal tale also cantatas elements 


and Axel item the underground (Sty. Fran Ihe 
caialdly-watahad labyrinth of corridors they 
vectors Into the desolate Outride, Inhabited by 
Crates : . . £4,U 
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JOSEPH 

at A th^tr&zihjjulecfaicoCotf^ 

BR§J$MC@/$T 

by Tim Rice and Andrew Lloyd Webber 
illustrated by Quentin Blake 


Based on the smash-hit musical of the same name, this 
book retells in verse and pictures one of the most 
exciting, action-packed stories in the Old Testament. 
\The lively lyrics and humorous colour illustrations by 
-V f Quentin Blake 

brine to life the 

\ \ /c*vW biblical characters 

\JbvVj f and situations, and 
^ convey the contemporary 

X." relevance of the tale without 

^ over-simplifying or distorting the 

V \ ori Sl n al message. 

PUBLICATIONS APRIL 
• WSTjy - N/V PRICE: £4.95 


Evans FuwPhrture 
f~ Books...- 

The Princess and the Musician 

. Story and Illustrations by Fiona French 

An exquisitely Illustrated picture book with an exotic 
Persian setting. 

0 237455226 £4.75 

Emily's a Guzzleguls 

J.J. Strong 

Illustrated by Catherine Brighton 

The sensitive story of how James comes to terms with his 
. new baby sister. 

0237449102 £3.25 

Jaffa's Family Series 

Hugh Lewin 

■ •HI ustrated by Lisa Kopper 

. In simple expressive language ah African boy talks about 
himself, his mother, his rather and a wedding in h|s village. 
Jafta Jafta: My Father 

023745543? ; 0237455455 > 

Jafta: My Mother Jafta: The Wedding 

0237 45544 7 : 023745546 3 

£2.50 each 

. . . and more to come from these ^ 
authors ana illustrators 41 
l at Bologna on Stand G51 lit 


'-v ,;vr 


; : ■ Children’s Books II : July 23 

S : - i ' : ;'■■■■ , Children’s Bofbks;] III September 17 

‘‘V ' Childrftrt’.Q Rh'flifn if XT : 


I Escapades 

By Judith Elkin 

I CATHERINE STORR: 

I February Yowler 
I Faber. £3.50. 

0 571 11854 2 

I ROBERT LEESON; 

I Harold and Bella, Jammy and Me 
lHamish Hamilton, £4.95. 

[ 0 241 10722 9 

I Writing children's books in the first 
person is a difficult and often un- 
satisfactory device which can easily 
j fail to convince the reader and sound 
horribly patronizing. But here are 
two skilled storytellers who manage 
I to use the technique effectively. 

February Yowler, written in a 
1 chatty, conversational style, is a fair- 
ly short and undemanding book for 
younger children, which takes a 
rather unusual theme: the vexed life 
ofa b°y whose parents are pop stars. 
With a name like February Yowler, 

I the ten-year-old narrator knows he is 
I in for trouble at his new school. 
Luckily his new form master calls 
him Freddie, so the first hurdle is 
I oyer. Catherine Storr only reveals 
the details of Freddie’s background a 
little at a time and this element of 
mystery is nicely sustained: why has 
he got such an odd name? why must 
he keep his parents' identity secret 
and how did they suddenly become 
rich? 

While Freddie manages to keep a 


5 low profile, all is well, but once lie 
makes friends with a rather astute 
black boy, Rorey, the secrecy and 
? deception become a burden. When 
at last he shares his secret with 
Rorey, life is much easier. The 
boys’ relationship and the contrast 
between Rorey’s cramped but home- 
ly family life and Freddie’s rather 
lonely. existence, is nicely handled. 
There are many enjoyable incidents 
in the book, such as the boys' 
attempts to get rid of the pop 
groups manager by pretending to 
nave some deadly disease and their 
mistaken suspicions of being kidnap- 
ped. The story is written on a fairlv 
superficial level and the dialogue at 
tl ? e , s ' s a strained, but on the 
whole this is an accessible and read- 
able book for children of nine or 
over. 

. Harold and Bella, Jammy and Me 
is a rather more demanding series of 
stories about the exploits of a gang 
of children in a small Northern town 
in the immediate prewar years. Full 
of humour, they capture the timeless 
childhood pranks, the atmosphere of 
the period and the vivid contrast 
between the local chemical works 
where most of the men work and the 
freedom of the surrounding country- ' 
side. The chatty style conveys the j 
thoughts, worries and fears of the 1 
ten or eleven-year-old narrator, who 
comes across as a well-founded, like- 1 
able scamp. The characters of the i 
other members of the gang. Harold, ( 
the eldest, his sister, Bella, and the < 


ficially. But the interaction of these 
individuals and their n*int;«r. r 
»i.h their femilies, 

often’ handled. The 

often spirited dialogue has the 

to tSlfe ?S rthern di ®lect and afi 
to the local flavour of the storiesas 
do some of the local '‘eharaetpJ^ 

Bn i ^h? mick ' thc war velera "« Old 
Bill, the cowman and Blind oilie. 

Many of the gang's often hair, 
raising escapades willlm entered h 
£2 P a '<'CulHriy, with a mil 

2SL ifiSS . re< ;Ognize their own 
scrapes. There is the episode where 

the boys go swimming in the nude 

so she fS a !L° W ^ e,la to ■i° in 'hem. 
so she fools them into thinking (bat 

the local policeman is coming and 

? rce ? 10 hide naked in the 
gorse bushes. I particularly liked the 
gang s disastrous efforts, hindered by 
the military precision of Old Ki'm- 
™ ck ' J to . drive a herd of cww 
through the local streets, whaa<Hk 
cowman is drunk on duty. 7Ae childish 
nyalry , the need to hare the biggest or 
the best bike and biggest family radio is 
amusingly related.The stories lack 
some of the spice and pace of the 
Grange Hill stories and the originality 
of The Third Class Genie but have a 
greater subtlety, giving a satisfying and 
lasting flavour of a particular lime and 
place. 


iiviir * | uwj 

While Freddie manages to keep a Smy”,* ar^treatl^’rr 

Among the pond people 


, nicknamed,, 
more super- 


It is a pity that the book is pub- 
lished in a rather unprepossessing 
and poor quality hard back edition 
(identical in format to the paperback 
edition originally published in 1980). 
The typeface is' relatively small and 
there are no illustrations. 


By Peter Dance 

JANE WALLER: 

Below the Green Pond 
Illustrated by Frank Rodgers 
Abelard. £5.50. . 

0 200 727621 

As a boy I was Captivated by pond 
life. Those whirling, darting, gyrating 
specks of life revealed by a cheap 
brass microscope were my especial 
favourites and often L looked at them 
with such concentration that I could 
imagine myself among them. 
Momentarily I could be reduced to 
their size and cbuld occupy their 
frantic microcosm. Possibly Jane 
Waller's imagination was similarly 
stimulated at one time and gave her 
the idea for Below ike Green Pond , a 
story mixing fact and fantasy in ab- 
out equal proportions. 

The wpefully short-sighted Owen, 
an unlikely hero in any other con- 
text, falls into a pond under improb- 
abje circumstances and shrinks to 
animalcule sue. (A transparently 
contrived beginning, perhaps, but 
even Alice had to enter Wonderland 
somehow.) From then on Owen’s 


adventures among the pond people 
are credible, vivid, and exciting. Be- 
friended by Sedllfe the Waterflea he 
sets out on a journey beset with 
many dangers and few delights, the 
kind of journey plotted by Homer, 
Dante, and Bunyan for their heroes 
and for much the same reason - to 
prove that mere mortals, for ail their 
shortcomings, may win through 
against seemingly impossible odds 
and be chastened or matured bv 
their ordeals. 

Predictably the nasties of the pond 
mtly outnumber the goodies 
Owen s ingenuity is stretched to the 
limit as he encounters the Giant 
Transparent Blob, the Hydra Witch, 
the Copepods, the treacherous Cy- 
clops, and the evil Pond-ghosts - the 
same blood-thirsty villains I used to 
stare at wide-eyed ih rough my cheap 
microscope so many years ago. 

„, 0w en falls in love with Sedilla the 
Waterflea. True, his passion for her 
is more mystical than physical, as is 
only proper In a story aimed at child- 
ren between the ages of eight and 
twelve, but the love interest is doubt- 
hilly advantageous to a story which is 
ready about confontation with a suc- 
cession of assorted horrors. It may 
be just this ingredient, on the other 
hand, which could make the took 


attractive to children who may other- 
wise take no interest in microscopic 
, pond life. 

Jane Waller seems to be making a 
brave attempt here to educate as 
much as to entertain. Scientific ter- 
minology pervades her narrative: the 
majority of the creatures in the pond 
retain their scientific names. Dapb- 
nia, Ostracod, Bosmina, Euglena. 
Dinlodomus Despiciens, and Mysis 
Relictn are lifted straight out of the 
text books. And in conversation with 
such ns these Owen and the read- 
ership learn some useful facts about 
the life histories of pond creatures. If 
the illustrations hnd been larger and 
less whimsical, they would hare 
suited Jane Waller's educational pur- 
pose better. Compared with’ the ex- 
cellent dust-jacket illustration they 
are disappointing, their impact mere- 
ly decorative. 

, I read Below the Green Pond dur- 
ing a transatlantic flight and found it 
possible to imagine myself again 
among those animated specks of life 
I used to. bring home in a jam jar 
from a childhood pond. 1 shall read 
.it again in a more domestic environ- 
ment. Thus Jane Waller's book, 
whatever her intentions, passes the 
ultimate test: it is very readable - for 
any age group. 


The elements of fantasy 






By Dom inic Hibbercl ; : 

VICTOR KELLEHERr •" ~~ 

■. Master of the Grove j 
Kestrel. £5.95. 

0 7226 5730 7 . 

The . cover of Master of the Grove 
gives fair warning of jts contents* a 
: ****1 an. eyeless, corose-head in 
what .appears to be half a tulip, a 
star In a circle and a stick within? 

te ,e a vant .Disconnected 

bne-a-brac, picked up in the second- 
hand Fantasy’ 1 , department of Child- 

Hi. Stores. Under- 

neath, (nere.s quite a good story/' i 

L Of course, . borrowing is lr verv : 
honourable activity in the romance 
U^Jtloff.- TTie, old writers used ^me 
al i e d4l4?alyi-!: w 
jnagjfc as fhey did soi then 
E W ^ .off theftt.' So one ■ 

SSiir^SPSWa iat YicteiXetoher’s. 

-ii • ,he inn/at Bree: 

,:"T j? W; :$ d *f* (pedestrian bdvV-i’. 


men this time), Minas Tififh wjth its 
fell citadel (and even a simplified, 
Denethor), and so on. Two little 
5 people; a boy and a witch, travel to 
■ the heart of the dark lord’s domain 
: and destroy- his magic staff;, like 

- Sauron, he .fells to anticipate tlteir 
deed because he is blind to simple 

- SSSSL'i' J eart also in .Hie 

■ tradition to. borrow From more, than 
so . l i r ? e - 1 seem to remember a j 
j . film which started with a boy seeing 
l the sacked home of his foster-parents 
1 :^ d th $n feHlpg out to find the guar-, 

; JJan of the Force, (The guardifn in .« 
I Mastel-' of the Grove is called Obin, J 
which is a bit too obvious, I think.) ' 

- t-’d the world that is 7 
SUZKr 1 ' cveh - thd simplest Ufc 

*' 3 a long - way {n ^ 

fpited.fmd ;fime; fhe Beograohv and I’h 


dry fetid have to be reduced to ver- 
bal diagrams: City here, _ Gray® 
there, three generations of improb- 

'flhlp nnlilire q F^ui nArflffTQQIlS "* 


sion. The result verges on the luaic- 
rous,. yet it has possibilities whien 
three fat volumes might have been 
able to bring out. Alternatively, tn® 
“fantasy” element- could be largely 
done away with. 

T would . stick to 183 pages but 
clear . out all those swords, lert- 
' pointed stars and ’’mindless zombies • 
The strengths of this book are its 
brief . but -successful evocations of 
ordinary countryside, its fast para 
and its plot-development. Opening 
with Dean's loss of memory, is an 

ihgpnious Way of allowing; him ana 

lis, to. be tq|a the story so far, ana 


It becomes too.ingenioiis because 
book is too full. X would like to see 
Vietoy Kelleher attempt a 
tple of woodland magic and tpe nu- 
nian: heart. . . V '. 
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Young receptors 


ns Kempe winning the Library (flooding fee supermarket, turning the 
iation Carnegie Medal and A f r « ads 'Oto rivers) and by bedevHl.ng 
7 .. 7 Vm.« whithrp.aH rrhil- ,he new residents' horticultural 


By Elaine Moss 

PENELOPE LIVELY: 

The Revenge of Samuel Stokes 

Heinemann. £4.95. 

0 434 94889 6 

Peneope Lively's reputation is such 
that n new fantasy from her for child- 
ren is an event. With The Ghost of 
Thomas Kempe winning the Library 
Association Carnegie Medal and A 
Stitch in Time fee Whitbread (Chil- 
dren’s Section), The Revenge of 
Samuel Stokes, her new novel for the 
young, might have inched even furth- 
er up Parnassus. For it is in the same 
tradition as the prizewinners - a 
novel for readers of nine and over to 
enjoy. 

Mrs Lively's more ambitious works 
like The Voyage of QV66. a brilliant 
allegorical novel, and The House at 
Nomam Gardens, an intricate time 
fantasy for much older readers, re- 
main uncrowned probably because 
they do not fit easily into the prize 
award categories. 


The Revenge of Samuel Stokes is u 
perfectly readable, entertaining, even 
historically and urdiaeologically in- 


readable, entertaining, even 


teresting, light novel for young read- 
ers. It is the story of a new housing 
estate, built over fend once carefully 
laid out as the park of Charstock by 
Siunuel Stokes in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Appalled by the 
modern development - box-like 
houses, liny gardens - Samuel 
Stokes's ghost manifests itself both 
by reactivating the Park's lake 


efforts. The boy, girl and old man 
who arc receptive to Stokes (he is to 
be seen vaguely on the screens of 
malfunctioning television sets, heard 
on crossed lines on the telephone) 
are likeable well developed charac- 
ters. 

Yet overall The Revenge of Samuel 
Stokes is disappointing, largely be- 
cause Penelope Lively, absolutely at 
home in fee old cottages and intel- 
lectual families of mid-Oxfordshire, 
is less at ease among the families like 
Tim's and June's who are moved into 
new housing estates. 


Living in the past 


By Ann Evans 


MARYRAY! can ignore r 

The Windows of EHssa y ears Q f ;j r 

Faber. £4.95. as real as 

0 S71 11831 3 know what i 

KATHERINE MOOREt constant thn 

Th, Little Stolen Sweep her'verTwin 

Allison and Busby. £4.95. w j,o may de 

0 85031 414 3 her own sist 

‘ teen into 

Endlessly, or so it seems, the minds accompanyir 
of children's authors are teased by end of it a 
the problem of Time. The interplay stranger. Ai 
of past and present, a subject as tensity for t 
compulsive as it is elusive, has pro- perficialities 
duced some unforgettable books . significance, 
which will surely become the classics ' Katharine 
of the future. ru WI 


lime past as though it were the only 
reality. Only then can a simple 
family storv, lying dark and hidden 
be suddenly arid brilliantly spotlit, 
so that a twentieth-century child 
can ignore more than two thousand 
years of time and live in a past 
as real as the present. She can 
know what if feels like to live under 
constant threat of invasion, to watch 
a civil war being fought out beneath 
her very windows, to serve a goddess 
who may demand the burnt flesh of 
her own sister, to be forced at thir- 
teen into adult roles wife .their 
accompanying anxieties, and at the 
end of it all to marry a complete 
stranger. An experience of this in- 1 
tensity for a child lulled. by the su- 
perficialities of television is pf lasting 
significance. ■' , V- : 

Katharine Moore’s The Little 
Stolen Sweep moves a little uneasily 


In these two books the historical between past and present, leaning 
past is dealt with in two different where necessary on fantasy. Daniel, 
ways. Mary Rav's latest story, The who is staying in his father's chiid- 

~ '■ hood village, becomes preoccupied 


Windows of Elissa, concerns a Carth- 


aginian family of the third century with his family ancestry and with the 
dc. For three years they live under nature of time. He finds that under 
siege while Agathokles, tyrant of certain conditions he can be spirited 
Syracuse, threatens the city with de- back to -the time when his grand- 
struction and death. Elissa, daughter father was n small boy, Jimmy, Who 
of the house, is burdened at thirteen was kidnapped and made. to work as 
wife the responsibility of an entire a “climbing boy”, or sweep. Daniel 
household - her mother is dead, her offers to change clothes with him and 
father fighting, and his steward ill. take on his duties, so that Jimmy can 
Together with Motya, their faithful go in search of his mother, who has 
servant, Elissa runs the house, over- disappeared. After suffering real mis- 
ery and hardship at the hands of the 
sadistic master sweep, Daniel brings 


crowded as it is with refugee rela- ery and hardship at the hands or trie 
lions from outside the city walls, and sadistic master sweep, Daniel brings 
plays mother to her small sister, about his downfall, and having 
Sophl. It is Sophi, lithe and'oarefree, reunited Jinimy with his mother, re- 


dancing and singing her way through 
the long, hot weeks of captivity, who 
fells victim to the sinister Aunt Bat- 
baal. Elissa is intimidated by her 


aunt and Tears her power, for she is continuing family identity is not well 
the high priestess fo Tanit, the city’s served by the way Daniel switches 
founding goddess. Sophi 's near fate ^ck and forth in time - an .unsatis- 


0- 
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turns, to his 1 present-day life. 

There is much In this book to 
attract nine to twelve-year-olds but 
the central idea of a common and 


m a human sacrifice, together with factory device which fails to con- 
the now horror of civil ’ war within y j rtcei The strength of the book lies 
the city Itself, make an awesome in , ts almogt £> ic kqnsian picture of 
climax to this story, and the reader the m of a “climbing boy”. This 
experiences an acute sense of relief at s ec .| ori although throwing the book 
the end of the book.. . . off .balance . because of its length, 

There are few writersi who can. contains : the best; writing^ and the 
reconstruct history with such author- closest involvement of reader- with 
ity as this, or imbue it with such a hero. Thereafter, the plot disinter- 
, depth of human insight. It requires grates and I found the ending over- 
not only a genuine and -schoferly. sentimentalized. The • Little Stolen 
knowledge or a historical period In Sweep is a book of some charm and 
• all Its day-to-day detail but a typify sensitivity but it fecks the vision and 
of imagination which ■ can inhabit ' immediacy, of The Widows of Elissa. 

Volume TO, the most recent volume Freud”, by Michael Egan; .“Lear, 
of Children's Literature; which Is the Limericks and Some Other Verse 
Annual of the .Modern Language Forms”, .by William . Harmon; and 
Association Division on Chilareirs . four discussions of science .fiction for 
Literature and the Children’s Liters- children.- Children's Literature 10 
. lure Association wilt be published in also contains pages of book. reviews 
April this year - (240pp. Yale Uni- and book notes. ,• 

versify Press. £14. 0 300 02805 .9). ' . ,_s 

The volume, . which . is edited by • 11 . th t_ 

Francelia .Butler, Samuel Pickering, It has just been ^anounced tot feis 
Jr and COmpton Rees, Ccmtains thif- . year's Pm; Junior^ 

... teen essays -On childrens literature * Hon. at.the)po|9gna fjtldjen j 
' inchidlnB “Rohln HnAd rind the In- Fair b&S been awarded , fo City of 


Jr and COmpton: Rees,' 0o 
teen essays On children’! 


fer&ture : Hohi’aLthOjpojqgna Chi 
fep . Fair has been awarde 


k 
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PICTURE BOOKS 

Margaret Gordon 

WILBERFORCE GOES ON A PICNIC 
Presenting Wilberforce-an endearing and 
mischievous new bear character whose adventures 
will delight every small child. 

0 7226 5750 1 April E3.06 

Jan Ormerod 
MOONLIGHT 

A perfect bedtime picture book- the sequel to 
Jan Ormerod's award-winning Sunshine. 

07226 5749BMay£3.95 

FICTION 

Jan Mark 
AQUARIUS 

Jan Mark's powerful novel for older children set in a 
brilliantly created fantasy world. 

O 7226 5793 6 May £5.06 

Nicholas Fisk . 

SWEETS FROM A STRANGER 

Illustrated by David Barlow 

Short stories by a master of SF writing. 

07226 6769 5 May £4.96 


NON-FICTION 

John Russell Brown 
SHAKESPEAREANDHISTHEATRE 

Illustrated by David Gentleman 
This important reappraisal of the Elizabethan 
theatre, superbly illustrated in full colour, provides 
invaluable background material to the study and 
enjoyment of Shakespeare. 

07228 6668 4Mareh C6.60 

R. A. Smith 

BLUE BELL HILL GAMES 

Illustrated by David McKee 
A comprehensive collection of playground games, 
compiled by a head teacher with the help of his 
pupils. 

0 7226 6728 B Aprit C4.96 

Katharine East 
A KING'S TREASURE 

Illustrated by Dinah Cohen 
For junior school children, a colourfully illustrated 
book about the discovery and contents of the 
Sutton Hoo ship burial. 

0 7226 6738 2 April f 4.50 




POETRY 

Charles Causley 
THE SUN. DANCING 

iffustratedby Charles Keeping . , . 

Ajively and thought provoking arithotogiy of poems 
reflecting the Christian experience. 

0 7228 6693 2 April E8.‘05 


Kestrel award winners just announced! 

THE GUARDIAN CHILDREN'S THE MOTHER GOOSE AWARD 

FICTION AWARD forthe most exciting newcomer to children's book 

GOODNIGHT MIsWtOIWI . . ' SUNSHINE 

, '^nnrtfNHotalovad.by teadefsof all ages' TLS 

:0?22667013£5.9B . 07228 BT3BSE3.86 


1 07226 6701 3 £6.06 


Witches 

Horrid hags hilariously cavorting. ' 

The last. word on witches with Colin . . ; 

Hawkins;, super pictures, £2.95. ; . . . i' ■; ■’ 

Popular Nursery Mk. I 

***..:: fiBAI 

A handsome book of . . WV : ■ 7^. ; - 

fobther goose rhymes .with 
histories and traditional 
i I lustrations, collected 
by Jennifer; Mi]|herln.' 

£5.9 5 iv'.’ 



The Princess and 
the Unicorn [ 

With exquisite paintings, 
•Marika ’f^rtburyXen.fsorV 
tells the lovely story i 
of the Unicorn soveri by - 
- Iheloveofa 

% princess. £4,95 • 


'S 


Glitter City 


A zany, modern fairy tale 
|, • abbul | he mbs! fabulous fun- • 
' >cify ever arid Its ■ : ' 

- r . Vyjt.ked Bos? byMicha^j.- L, 
■.V .r ; ^pgnloh.. £4.5fij i: : : 

- My Brother the thleif 

: Marlene Fan la Shyer's -■ . .; 1 
■ ■ jsympd)hetl 9 npyel abpuja C 


■;iS 


including. “Robin Hobd dnd the In- Mr Md.Seeo BWMtodjp uy M ^ 
wntlon of Children's 'LitiraturB*. by dold (md olh*r*ort* J ro mM OU i f 

Beitnet A* Brockman; “The Never- Testament by ■ . I : 

- land of Id: Barrie, Peter fan, and Michael Foreman (Gollancfc). 

.. . is* J ’•* 




J., 1^-1 J.:..;;,., f - r.,., . . l.j t..f- .•;. rn .' | J- '..r^U Air.' ■. ,; J . | .. . 
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Burnlngham 


AVOCADO BABY 
Twice winner of the Kate 
Greenaway Medal, John 
Burningham gives us one of his 
funniest books for children - 
about a new baby in a family of 
weaklings who grows so strong 
on a diet of avocados that we 
see him towing the family car, 
ducking the local bullies in a 
pond and dispatching a 
burglar. In full colour. 
0224020048 £3.95 


Roald Dahl’s 


REVOLTING RHYMES 
A new and hilarious light 
on our nursery heroes and 
heroines - what Goldilocks, 
Snow White, Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella and 
i .Beanstalk Jack actually get 
up to in the modern world. ' 
Sublimely illustrated in colour 
by Quentin Blake. 
0224029320 £3.95 (June 10) 


William Mayne 


ALL THE KING’S MEN 
Three ndw stories by a master 
• craftsman, conveying 
: unforgettably amood or a 
irnystery that lies in the Celtic 
. landscape. In a mythical 
European Court, and in a 
’■ ; child's imagination. • 
0224 02026 9 £5.95 (June 10) 


Arthur 

Ransome 


; SWALLOWS AND 
AMAZONS 

:• . . and' 

SWALLOWDALE 
Reissues of the first tWo books 
intheever-popular series, 
j! complete with endpaper; 

{ piaps. Fully trimmededges, , 
;0 224 6063lXfrnd 0 2*4 60632* 

' ; £5.95 eacK (Apj*|15) , 



.i 


STREET OF THE • 
, r ^;NicftMjraT 
\ ^reissue of her first and one 
:l f^fbet taost popular books. 




"ivy, 0.2248M62.7' 

j • •• : -■ - 
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On the right wavelength 


By KJcki Moxon Browne 


In bonks for (he very young, ideally 
every pari of the slory should be seen in 
the pictures, so ihm (he child himself 
can "read" the story. This is the case 
with Benny Bakes a Cake, in which a 
little hoy helps his mother make a cake 
for his birthday. They are watched 
intently by the dog, who pounces on 
the cake just as it is iced - but all ends 
happily when another coke is pro- 
duced. Eve Rice's funny little bunchy 
people have a style of their own. and 
ihc clement of suspense is well con- 
veyed. Also for the very young are I'm 
the King of the Castle I and I can do it! 
There arc already several excellent 
bunks in this series about a small bear 


grappling with (lie world around him - 
learning to eat or dress by li 

the 


„ eat or dress by liim.self and 
doing it all wrong. In tne (wo most 
recent books, the bear digs in the sand 
with great vim and concentration, nnd 
struggles with various wheeled vehi- 
cles: “lean roller-skate" (crash) “Well, 
nearly.” The text consists of one short 
sentence for each picture. Only direct 
speech is used, and this gives Ihc hooks 
a light touch, involving the reader 
more readily. 

Direct speech is also used successful- 
ly in Ernest and Celestine and Bravo, 
Ernest and Celestine/ These are tender 
little stories about the friendship and 
mutual support of a bear and a mouse 
(a father and daughter, or perhaps a 
grandfather and granddaughter?) The 
gentle water colours by a new Belgian 
author and illustrator, Gabrielle Vin- 
cent, are reminiscent of both Beatrix 
Potter and E. H. Shepard. I found the 
stories gripping and attractive, but 
something in Ernest and Celestine 
struck a wrong note: Celestine loses 
her baby doll (in the shape of a bird) in 
the snow and is heart-broken. Ernest 


“Jenny had a baby brother and she 
didn't like him much", and goes on to 
describe (he baby, lolling about co- 
vered in gooey food and blowing 
bubbles of spit from inside his pink, 
frilly cradle. Most books about new 
babies make guarded hints about how 
annoying they can be and we probably 
du need something more abrasive for a 
change. But I found this book's imper- 
sonal tone lacking in warmth, and 
therefore rather boring. 

Myrtle Turtle tells the strange story 
of the female turtle, who instinctively 
swims a huge distance to lay her eggs, 
and then returns with her young. 
Dressing up the facts to involve the 
reader may be justified, but do the 
mother and father turtle have to be- 
have so relentlessly like a surburban 
couple? However, tne story is well told, 
although consciously whimsical - there 
is much talk of inking the dogfish for a 
walk, and reading Dick Whittington 
and his Catfish and such like. The 
illustrations of the underwater world 
are very lurid indeed. 

James Marshall could hardly be 
accused of a deliberate effort to 
appeal, with his extraordinary squat 
creatures, tiny eyes set close together. 
But his stories about the two hippopo- 
tamuses George and Martha are very 
likeable, because the author is instinc- 
tively on the same wavelength as 
children. George and Martha Rise and 
Shine consists of five very short sketch- 
es in which the characters come to life 
beautifully, in a minimum of well 
chosen words: Martha is bossy, im- 

E etuous and inventive, George is 
oastful, gentle and a little lazy. 

We also see James Marshall at work 
as an illustrator in Three By the Sea. 
a new title in the Bodley Beginners 
series. It is three short stories within 
one - three children at a picnic each tell 
a story involving a cat and a rat. One of 
the stories is a nice little satire of a 


supplemented by speech bubbles, 
which is a useful device for including 
more words without cluttering up the 
text. The book which is divided into 
several linked but separate sections, is 
amusing, even bizarre, and it is obvious 
that the authors had great fun putting it 
together. 

There is a similar sense of infectious 
enthusiasm in Lizard's Song. A lizard 
makes up a wretched little song ("zali 
zoli zoli. rock is my home”). Along 
comes a rather dense bear who likes 
the song and tries to learn it. It takes 
considerable effort, and he keeps on 
forgetting it. Eventually he changes the 
words to “den is my home”, the song 
becomes his song and he can remember 
the words. The illustrations by Jose 
Aruego and Ariane Dewey are wildly 
funny: the text by George Shannon is 
deliberately low key. George Shannon 
is also the author of The Piney Woods 
Peddlar, a traditional tale, told with 
suitable grandiloquence and plenty of 
catchwords and repetition. The. co- 
operation between author and artist 
Nancy Tafuri is close. The stylized and 
elaborately decorated drawings are 
well matched by the equally stylized 
and slightly fussy text , set in frames and 
forming part of the overall design. 

Books of verse for children appear 
all the time, but often there are too' 
many poems, or too few illustrations, 


or some of the poems are indifferent h 
is a nice surprise to find in Tiny Tim 
that there are lust the right number of 

nra>nu tn rpi.f ikr.,...L T_ _ . . ul 


poems to read through in one sitting 


8 °od words, und that each is accompa 
med by at least one, often several 
comic and subtle illustrations by Helen 
Oxenbury. Most of the poems have 
been around for quite some years, and 
many of them are of unknown origin 
Adults may be rather alarmed by the 
amount of violence contained in them 
someone's small brother drowns in the 
bath, a bear euts a little boy, a hunter 
accidentally shoots himself dead They 
may have nightmares about a man with 
an exploding head ("the eyes went pop 
and the currants went bang”) but my 
own excessively squeamish and easily 
upset children did not find anything 
remotely disturbing about these 
poems. Presumably adults associate 
the violence with real life whereas for 
most children the characters are re- 
mote from reality, further distanced by 
the rhythmic verse. An adult friend 
could hardly bring herself to pro- 
nounce (about the drowning brotner) 
"he died Inst night with a bubble in his 
throat", but could finally chant with 
some satisfaction: 

Dead said the doctor. 

Dead said the nurse. 

Dead said ihc lady with ihe alligator 
purse. 


Eve Rice: Benny Bakes a Cake. The 
Bodley Head. £3.95. 0 370 30921 9 

Shigeo Watanabe; Tin the King of the 
Castle! Illustrated by Yasuo Oniomo. 
The Bodley Head. £3.25. 370 30912 X 

Shigeo Watanabe: i can do it! Illus- 
trated bv Yasuo Ohtomo. The Bodley 
Head. £3.25. 0 370 30911 1 

Gabrielle Vincent: Ernest and Celes- 
tine. Julia MacRae Books. £2.75. 
0 87203 072 2 


James Marshall: George and Martha 
Rise and Shire. Kestrel Books. £4.51). 
0 7226 5734 X 


Edward Marshall: Three bv the Sea. 
Illustrated bv James Marshall. The 
Bodley Head. £3.25. 0 370 30455 1 

Franz Bran denb erg: Leo and Emilv. 
Illustrated by Aliki. The Bodley Heatl. 
.£3.25. 0 370 30915 4 


stays up all night sewing together a new traditionalreadiqg book: “f he rat saw JJ? ^Celestuiel *5 ^MacRae BaoS! 
one, and Celestine is happy again. The cat and the dog. I see them 1 said £ 275 ' n — 

the rat. ‘I see the cat and the dog.’" rin - U 





Could a favourite toy be replaced in 
this way any more easily than a 
favourite person? 


The direct speech ttmt enn bring a 
story alive is almost completely missing 
in Jenny's Baby Brother. It starts off: 


stilted lone is underlined by some 
hilarious drawings of the animals pos- 
ing stiffly and pointing awkwardly at 
one another. Another new title in the 
same series, Leo and Emily, is longer 
and more dificult to read. The story is 


86203 074 9 
Peter Smith: Jenny ‘s Baby Brother. 


Illustrated by Bob Graham. Collins. 
£3.50. 0 00 J 84345 1 


Sheila Lavelle: Myrtle Turtle Illus- 
trated by Ann! Axworthy. Adam and 
Charles Black. £2.95. 0 7136 2093 5 


George Shannon Lizard's Song. Illus- 
trated by Jose Aruego and Ariane 
Dewey. Julia MacRae Books. £4.95. 
0 82603 057 9 

Georoe Shannon: The Piney Woods 
Peddler. Illustrated by Nancy Tafuri. 
Julia MacRae .Books. £4.95. 

0 86203 061 7 


Jill Bennett (Editor); Tiny Tim. 
Illustrated by Helen Oxenbury. Heine- 
mann. £3.95. 0 434 95601 5 


The spirit of Little Grey Rabbit 


By William Feaver 


“‘Wise Owl saved me!’ said Grey 
Rabbit. ’He did! He did! I flew on 
his back’ ", 

That incident, written up as Little 
Grey Rabbit and the Weasels, 1947, 


Uttle Grey Rabbit is tf kindly soul, serves reasonably well as an allegory 
She keeps house foT Hare and Squir- of the Second World War, with Grey 

TV* . nnrl fhnf’e nnt aacu D.uu, r*.. — - - ' 


rel, and that’s not easy. Squirrel Rabbit as Europe. But it also con- 
being averse to . chores and Hare so tains more than a hint of Snow White 
reckless he even has dealings; with and the Seven .Divarfs . and distinct 
humans. Their house - more a cot- traces of The Tale of Jemima Puddte- 
tage actually - is nursery Voysey, duck and The. Tale of Mr Tod. For 
complete with ■green shutters and , Alison Uttley drew freely on the avail- 
oaken .settle. Tne neighbours are .able literature, borrowing and adapt- 


chio, full of good intentions but in- 
evitably gets waylaid by Hare who 
sits him down and. starts teaching 
him the alphabet. “‘A. Hay grows in 
the Daisy Field when me sun 
shines'”, he begins: both of them 
land in trouble. 


within easy reach and 
round in emergencies. 

Take the day Rat broke in while they 
were out skating ( Squirrel Goes Skat- 
ing, 1934 - orte of twelve titles recently 


It is Hare’s role to frisk and 
mislead. He is the wayward, creative 
type. Even Grey Rabbit allows her- 
self to get enchanted once or twice 
(notably by Gypsy Rabbit with her 
magic clothes pegs in Little Grey 


gnoours are .able tterature, borrowing and adapt- RaBbit'sWashi^Dav^ 
.toys -rally mg plot* »nd Baa.Sx , 


reissued) and ate the lovingly-prepared 
tea' (“‘Oh! Oh!', cried Grey Rabbit"] 


leavin 


Potter, Kenneth Grahame and 
others. Little Grey Rabbit Goes to 
the North Pole, 1970 (not Included in 
the present batch) is based 'on epi- 
sodes from Winnie the Pooh. Yet, 
for more than half a century, from 


— ..jg “ugly Footprints” afl over the V? e the Hare and the Little 

larder floor. Moldy Warp and Water- „£™bbtt, 1929, to Little Gre j 
fat soon got wind of their plight and Babbit and the Snow Baby , the au 


awn gui mi IU UJ. LIICll pilgni ana ■ MJttuy, I11C au- 

dropped by with a couple of hampers of . l ? entic Little Grey Rabbit spirit sur- 
B&kewel! tart and tea-cakes. ‘“Tallur- vlved. Miss Uttley’s creatures are 
aley!’ sahg little Grey Rabbit, dancing [? ore animal in their traits than Miss 

* ' , Potters: they Have none of the 

r .knickerbockered bonhomie ■ of Gra- 


K icyi aang muc i 

Hiijdihe . room 



thief:. he nonetheless proves a useful 
WpQdcarver. Whenever. Wise Owl 


pie, he. meets up with “The Wander- 
ing Hedgehog” one fine mbming and 
is offered a rather suspicious sub- 
stance. “‘Dried Medder-Sweet’, re- 
marked the Hedgehog. ‘You like a 
puff, Hare?’ ” Hare’s game fpr. any- 
thing, of course, so he puffs away, ‘ 
“Then Hare noticed something very 
strange. As the smoke curled upward 
it formed lovely shapes of trees and 
animals aqd hills.' He could see in it 
old farmhouses and children playing, 
and . rabbits ..racing . . , This one 
TWrfnifc a~T' .P?° .pQuid have led to the entire 


Illustrated by Margaret Tempest. She 
is to Uttley what Shepard was to 
Milne, Soper to Blyton and Potter to 
Potter. Originally the books ware 
more colourful, more shiny. The 
watercolour drawings had a quaint 
charm: home-made without being 
entirely artless. Now. flattened, ana 
washed-out, on matt paper, the im- 
ages aren’t what they were. The. 

{ (loss has gone, so has the quirky 
ustre. Grey Rabbit has lost' her 
sheen. Despite these changes the 
essential charm remains, for Alison 
Uttley's characters are robust. She 
knew her species. Grey Rabbit Is 
more complex than sne at fin* 
appears, not a stuffed bunny hut 
Teacher, Mother and Big Sister rol- 
led into one; a great comforter. Liv- 
ing together in their dell, ' Hare, 
Squirrel and Little Grey Rabbit 
an endearing manage d trois. 


Squirrel Goes Skating 
0 00 194101 1 . 


Uttle Grey Rabbit'S Party 
0 00 194103 8 


Goes To School 
0 00 19*105 4 . 



ot' only WiSe Owl who keeps ■ , 
)ne alert to. the possibility of a 
e &nd a . mouthful.' - Nature, 


Yet Hare is disarming. According 

fnft nnlwvmDti in n« P 


reminds, , her readers 


L 4o tbe policeman in Hare Goes Shop- 
! E /n £’i 1965 \ hc “wouidn’t harm a 
v . 5 ?, Tru , e v.? ut capacity for mia- 


ii uluebella and .Uttle Orey 1US rapacity ror mis-; 

. nightie-cases. Outside the-'i^ enjefahd idle pursuits is phepomeri* 
awav from the /tickm* Hn?-v “*• He .uses the Roman coins Moldy 

AT lift LfJ C-U M 1 


-v, ,firom the 'ticking clock 
smiling china dogs oh the 


J.’ mantl^hejf, Fox end WeaSels Jie in ■- r ?? s ^. d 
5 - waft;, Wise Owl hoots. It’s dangerous Wm 

193$) aw yeti -one > the Snow huml ' 

fete 


... .. - - — . . . ■ — wiiio . jTiuiuy 

Warp dl« up in hK field to flnanca 
ms most dangerous sprees. Money 
Into town (•'Isn’t if funny 


Little Grey Rabbit’s Christmas 
0 00 194106 2. 

Little Grey Rabbit’s Washing Day 
0 00 194109 7 
Uttle Grey Rabbit's Birthday 
0 00 194111 9 1 - • 

Uttle Grey Rabbit atid the Wandering 


imillation 


SSS. t pfov^4 L s^pKi, _|tW f-deqllv v.to'ply- hei- pefidle or provide 
m -fenthered 


Jlke money, bu t ■ animals . 
observes) And prevents 

B * **■“ supermarket' 


1M?51 


0 


EH. 



Little Grey Rabbit atid the Vf easels 
0.00 194U4 3 • . 


Little Grey Rabbit Makes Lace 
.0 00 194116 X . • ■, 


Hare and -the Easter Eggs 
0 00 194117 8 ‘ 


v 




■t 


Grey Rabbit and ttik Circus 
0 00,1941^35 - n.J.v • 

Hate Goes Shopping . \ ' 

.0 00 194125 9 ■>'. ' 

Colilhs. £2:95 each.- 
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Matters of rhythm and register 


By Josephine Karavasil 


Commendations are more difficult to 
write than condemnations but critical 
evasion is not my reason for starling 
with the very worst of this group of 
nicture books for five to seven year 
olds Thistledown by M. M. Kaye of 
Far Pavilions fame. Belatedly trying 
to cash in on the nostalgia fashion 
with its handwritten text and borders 
of fairies and elves, this piece of 
sheer self-indulgence comes at a time 
when the technique of colour pnnl- 
jne should have been put to better 
effect at a lower price. The story is 
highly moralistic in the late Edwar- 
dian tradition and tells how Thistle- 
down's vanity is punished by “Queen 
Mab herseir, who turns the forward 
fairs' into a power puff - a dandelion 


tions, for its fine production on 
limed, speckled pnper and for the 
impulse which gave rise to it - Nancy 
Willard’s love of Blake’s poetry. The 


magical subjects of the verses will 
undoubtedlv awaken a wide range 


— — a 

of responses and language. The sim- 
ple moral point of “Blake leads a 
walk on tne Milkv Wav” comes 


closest to Blake but elsewhere ele- 
ments like the King of the Cats and 
his “heavenly nine-mouse stew" bor- 
der on whimsy. The book will be 
either loathed or loved. 


passioned. The princess in The Nose 
Tree louks so aggressively teenage 
and rebellious that her come- 
uppance for stealing u magic cloak, 
purse and horn from three soldiers 
seems thoroughly well deserved. Her 
nose grows so long that it stretches 
right out the window and far down 
into the garden, and only returns to 
normal when she confesses. 




fairy' into a power puff - a dandelion 
nuff according to the picture though 
with a name like Thistledown its 
difficult to understand why. This was 
a real disappointment from a house 
like Quartet which ought to have 
been brave and untrammelled 
enough to break away from the Stir- 
ling orthodoxies of the children’s 
trade. 

Successfully outside the main- 
stream, with its well-conceived lay- 
out and narrative verse form, is Miss 
Wi riles' Revenge. It large format was 
probably dictated by Graham 
Clarke's original etching, figured on 
the last two pages of tne book and 


used as a context for the granny to 
tell her slory of a courageous little 
heroine. The dark brown script, 


while acldiqg to the book's beauty, is 
very readable, the letters well 


formed and clear, and the story itself 
swings along at a remarkable pace. 
Changes of rhythm in the verse are 
often used for dramatic impact 
though occasionally the meaning of a 
word is stretchea just to get the 
rhythm right. This is indeed a gran- 
ny's tale with something to offer. A 
girl is ranged against a whole classful 


of boys and wins throughout, but the 
final position is that of the people-, 
ists; “Battles are fun, and have to be 
won. / But nobody wins the war”. 

A Visit to William Blake's Inn is a 
collection of verse remarkable for 
Ihe beauty of the Provesens’ illustra- 


Of the picture story books, one of 
the most intriguing is The Seven 
Spunows and the Motor Car Picnic. 

It is 1906 and motor cars have not 
long been on the road, so when 
Cousin Millie's fianc£ brings one 
home, all the little Sparrows go for a 
ride in it. What the local farmer 
thinks when the modern contraption 
breaks down is suggested with nice 
humour but you hold your breath 
with apprehension when, at the din- 
ner table, none of the adults know 
why the children arc so eluin after 
the treat in the car. You know, and 
the little Sparrows know, that the 
knacker’s yard is just round the cor- 
ner for the beautiful old horse who 
has so steadfastly dragged the car 
home again. . . . The ending is pre- 
dictable but satisfying. Telling char- 
acterization and a moving plot make 
this a strong story. 

King Oleg is-brealhtaking at first 
for the Rousseau-like magic and in- 
tensity of colour of the illustrations. 
The story is, appropriately, an anim- 
al fable in which the Leopard King 
returns to defeat Amok the Maa 
Cheetah. But there is, on both 
counts, a slight sense of ddjd vu. 
Michael Foreman’s vibrant colours 
for The Magic Mouse and the Mil- 
lionaire are more interesting than his 
usual watery skyscapes, and his 
mauve-toned mouse sitting in purple 
mood in the back of the rich man’s 
Rolls-Royce is a triumph. Robert 
McCrum r s story about a millionaire 
who can only please the magic 


Among the cosier and realistic 
books of this batch, My Dad Doesn't 
Even Notice stands out for the sim- 
plicity of its idea, the comforting 
repetition of the title-phrase and the 
action and wit of the pictures. A 
unique touch to the story, whjch will 




/' 


not escape adults though it may 
escape children, is that however 
apparently oblivious or harassed Dad 
is, hc does sometimes notice - his 
beady eye certainly suggests that hc 
himself is piloting one of the planes 
in the aerial attack. Svend Otto’s 
landscapes and seascapes are perhaps 
the .strongest point in The Giant 
Fish. The slory about waiting for a 
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chance to catch “the big one” is 
fairly commonplace though the suc- 
cession of scenes when Peter is land- 


. One of Mike Dickinson’s illustrations to My Dad Doesn’t Even Notice, 

reviewed here. 


ing the thrashing halibut in the boat 
are dramatic. Ttie episodic story of 
Teddy Trucks, in which TT4 Gerry 


mouse by getting rid of his wealtf 
and joining the circus might have 
been dull in other hands . 1 Wanlck 
Hutton's work with its fine, indi- 


vidual line, changing perspectives 
and delicate colours Is never umm- 


Doing the bears 


By Tom Shippey 


WARREN U. OBER (Editor): 

The Story of the Three Bears 1 
The Evolution of an International 
Classic 


about it. His successors kept this' 
element prominent, with many a re- 
minder to little girls “not to go Into 
places where they have no business, 
or touch things that don’t belong to 
them”. However they also deleted 
the wicked words, and after a while 


gets into predictable scrapes, is even 
less compelling despite the fascination 
a delivery truck driver's day might 
hold. Once you've said of Michelle 
Cartlidge’s artwork that “it's full of 
the kind of detail children love”, 
there isn't much more to say. It is 
doubtful whether ' children will play 
the board game on the endpapers. 

. The one realistic story which 
moves away from the market safety 
of white British characters is Goldie 
the Dollmaker, a little book about a 
girl who makes dolls out of wood 
and loves beautiful things even 
though her friends don’t understand 
why. The idea behind the story is 
sound but in the hands of an Isaac 
Bashevis Singer the characterization 
could have been expected to be ful- 
ler and the setting more particular- 
ized. Nor is the, absence of a finu 
background, helped by. the picture, 
which lack Warmth ana life. The Bag 
of Salt, a Turkish folk tale, is circular- 
in form and therefore necessarily 
satisfying because you want to know 
how on earth it will return to the 
beginning. The endpapers are attrac- 
tive and although some of the figure 
drawing in the brightly coloured 
realistic pictures is good, the overall 
impression is slightly dated. A su- 
perb piece of printing from the Far 
East picks up William Stobbs’s subtle 
mauves and blues in Rainbow War- 
rior, a North American Indian ver- 
sion of Cinderella. Although there is 


grasses that end up as hay. Then you 
see how the tools and machines have 
been gradually changed and refined 


until now they do their job more 
quickly and efficiently. ' It is helpful 
that the functions of machines which 


Modern printing machines go very 
fast and papers react differently to 
temperature and humidity, but too 
many faults are being allowed to slip 
through, cither by quality control in the 


are difficult to understand arc illus- 
trated separately. Three spreads 

-i i __i • .< ' C.U 


printing house or editorial control in 
the publishing house. Judging whether 
or not to reject a whole shipment is 
certainly a problem, but if accountants 
always win on this issue, people will 
begin to forget what a whole run of 
decently printed books should look 
like. The wont affected in this respect 
is Mr Ginger's Potato. It is otherwise a 
very lively story in which a school burns 
down ana a whole village feasts on a 
giant baked potato. But the bright and 
busy pictures by Anni Axworthy are 
blurred and fuzzy on almost every 
page. How many people, having 
nought a copy, will bother to complain 
and send the book back to the pub- 
lishers? Perhaps we should all begin to 
do so. 


show haymaking in the same field 
before, during and after the Indust- 
rial Revolution. The trim and tidy 
present-day field lacks charm but 
that's “Progress”. It is a pleasure to 
look at this book and knowledge 
about the changing workload of far- 
mers and the development of one 
precise kind of machinery will be 
absorbed naturally. 

Even this book, however, is 


maiTed by Imperfect registration. 
Whether printed in Hong Kong or 

n r» 


Belgium, Britain or Spain, several 
titles in this group of books had 
more than one page out of register. 




M. M. Kayh: Thistledown Quartet. 
£4.95 . 0 7043 2303 6 


Miitk :DrckrifsoN) My Ddd J&oestt'i 
Even Notice. Deutscn. £3.50, 

0 233 97385 0 


Michael Mobfuroo: Miss Whiles' 
Revenge.- Illustrated by Graham 
Clarke. Kaye and Ward. £5, 

0 7182 3980 6 


Svend Otto S: 77m Gipnt Fish. 
Translated by Joan Tate.. Pelham. 
£3.50. 0 7207 1380 3 


Nancy Willard; A Visit to William 
Blake’s Inn. Illustrated by Alice and 
Martin Proverisen. Methuen. £5.50, 
0 416 22160 2 • 


Michelle Cartudoe: Teddy Trucks. 
Heinerri&nn. £3.95 . 0 434 93143 8 

M. B.: GOFPSTEiti: Goldie the Doll- 
maker. Canongate Publishing. £2.50. 
0 86241 000 2 



Joan Hickson: The Seven Sparrows 
and the Motor Car Picnic. Deutsch. 


Peter M. Allen: The Bag of Salt. 


Scholars' - Facsimiles and Reprints. 
New York: Delmar 
0 8201 1362 X 


showed special aversion to Southey'S 
phrase “there she sate till the bottom 


much vigour and life in Stobbs’s pic- 
fnrM. ha oats awav with some dubious 


.£4.95. 0 233 97363 X 


Illustrated by Oabrielle Stoddart. 
Hodder and Stoughton. £3.95. 


Printing fifteen versions of a well- 
known fairy-tale, with scholarly 
apparatus and introduction, sounds 
as If it ought to be a good idea, but 
unfortunately, in this case it turns 
out not to be. Possibly the trouble is 
that '“Goldilocks and the 1 Three 
Bears”- is too late and too literary. 
Tne earliest version recorded is 1831, 
though Warren Ober, 'the editor of 
tee volume, shows that Robert 


of the chair came out, and down 
came hers, plump upon the ground”. 
Under Queen Victoria (as we knew 
already), bottoms, especially female 
ones, and especially in collocation 
with the word “plump”,, were 
evidently not the thing. 

One finds oneself looking for awful 
versions just by way of change, and 
these are certainly present. .Henry 
Duicken's rendering of. 1858 is 
outstanding in its conversion of the 


tures, he gels away with some dubious 
shadows which may have begun life as 
mistakes. - 

The only non-fiction title In the 


Jean-Claude Brisville: Ring Oleg. 
Illustrated - by Daniels Bour. 
Gollancz. £3,95. 0 575 03074 7 


Hodder and Stoughton; £3.95. 
0 340 25293 6 


K ' t The Story of Hay , is no ster- 
tboiler but seems to have been 
wrlften from a love for the scythes. 


Robert McCbumj The Magic Mouse 


Marcus Crouch: Rainbow Warrior. 
Illustrated by Wiliam Stobbs. 
Pelham. £3.95. 0 7207 1296 3 


and the Millionaire. Illustrated by 
Mirhnel Foreman. Hamish Hamit- 


rakes, wagons and machines, both 
old and new, which have been used 


Michael Foreman. Hamish Hami 
ton. £4.25. 0 241 10720 2 


t, , for making hay. The book begins 

iking for awful an identification picture of the 

>f change, and • ■ ' » ■ — 


Warrick Hutton: 77ie Nose Tree. 
-Julia MacRae Books. £4.95. 

0 86203 040 4 . 


Geopfrey Patterson: 7Vm Story of 
Hay. Deutsch. £4.50., 

0 233 97356 7 

Sheila Lavelle: Mr Ginger's Potato. 
Illustrated by Anni Axworthy. A,. and 
C. Black. £2.95 0 7136 2092 ,7 


irthy. A,. i 

2092,7 


Three Bears to a family of-Podsaaps, 
big bear dull, overbearing and be- 
gampedy little hear viin and burned, 
with a ojee Sister , In between, Hqiv- 
eVer the anonymotiR Routledgc ver- 
sion bf 1867 outdoes \t by Its dotty 
urge to apologize for Silverlocks 
without seeming to condone im- 
morality: she is a ‘‘sad romp , a 
■■saucy puss”, a “restless girl”, a "lit-, 
tie busybody”, with hugs and smacks 


Southey's version of 1837 can be 
taken back to twenty! years or so 
earlier. Southey's "Story of the 
Three Bears” got a . stranglehold on 
ihe tale’s 1 development much fob 


spon lB however. Version number 5 91 “saucy puss’ 
fe.ose printed here is nis, verbatim, tie busyWi; 


changes, number 4 substitutes a little 
|iri tor Southey’s old Woman but 
does almost nothing .else, and so' on. 
After a while eveh. great, rough, gruff 
voice? and little, small , wee bears begin 
to pail.. . . !■" 


most horribly iqteiwovon. Mr Obef 
wades through. all this manfully,- With 
many a cry for the "intrinsic appeal 


.Furthermore what the “evolution" 
of this tale shows Diost strongly is the 
awful archness with Which children 
Were treated • :jdi ' j through . . the 


•u -uhjubu .au ; uuuugii . ' 

wttetwntheeritofy.Sohtheysrtrtcd it 
by using an old woman instead .oj the 
later ; 1 “Silverhair” or I ^Goldilocks’*. 


feter: 1 “Silverhair” or! ^Goldilocks*, 
and - by.' berating' her for going- into 
houses Without knocking,. .■ .wring 
other ' people’s: porridge, breaking 
and 1 'sayteg' • ‘‘.Wicked Worda 


many a cry for the "intrinsic appeal 
'of his “Interhatibiial classic” - one of 
the versions here is by Tolstoy, given 
'With a touch of pedantry in Russian 
- but the alFtoo-evident ronelusion is. 
: that such appeal as- the talehaS: com- 
es from the chance -oven to even the 
least dramatic Daddy to dp the bears 
in different : silly voices; . , , .. ■ 

• All variants given are repVoddced 

■ MOst of the illustrations . seem,' to , a 
jaundiced. eye. much on ' a level , With 
. ' l.l_ i T'-n/Whirri ' iveffrfdh'. 


VlCTORANDMARIA ■ M 

. £^rnne Ydridfeld arid Roc AfoolraU ' . 

Victor and Maria are nert -And you never ■_ ii . 

know quite what’s going to happen , . , 

wiien they’ie around! Four - ■ 

funny adventures about abig ' . . 

bear and a smajlglrl, soon to - , ' . SgHKgvy 

• ■ be seen on TV. lie Cpat : 

T'he CherryTjree The Bandstand tggg&E 

TheCjlmb APRlL£2.50hb 75ppb 


jovfeyiaoN, f 

• Gume 80 I 4 VendteU : • . . .-'-v • 

! Beautifully soft and delicate ' J V 
■Illustrations by an internationally \ 
ac claimed art ist, In this powerful, ' 
lV poignant story of ' 

V;-. Jon's search for his 
j i ^ ! fe fher " S : 




. THE GAtoENbFjEDEN -i‘ 

Judith Caseley - : . -- 
A lush and richfy detalled plcfyu^! book - . -, 

nt iHom ahrl Rur> In n-rrun-vrllnURl v trflfisfbftned’ 



gU aca^te.iydh^WL:AF 
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Bob Tales and Curly Tales 


‘LITTLE GREY RABBIT* 


Alison Uttley 

Illustrated by Margaret Tempest 

Twelve favourite tales about the r.iiitnua wuudUmi iriu tit 
StiuirfL'l, Hare ami Little Grey Rabbit are back bv popular 
demand in llte original fiilt-iuluur edit inns 12.95 rath 


‘PADDINGTON BEAK’ 

Michael Bond 


Twit new Board Books with lovely colour photographs in 
which PADDINGTON WORKS HARD and PADDINGTON 
HAS FUN. April £1.25 tack 


. . . and introducing a brand near character \ 

PRECISELY 


PIG 


whole apprenticeship into country ways 
is delightfully recounted by 
Michnrt Bcnhoud ami illustrated 
by John Lawrence. 

September £ 4.95 


Visit Collins at Bologna 
Hall G Stand 43 


Colli) 




The Footsoldier 


by Martin Windrow 
.Illustrated by Richard Hook 


^Beautifully Illustrated and highly 
Informative guide to tire 
life of the common 
soldier on campaign 
‘and fn barracks down the 
centuries. 


l iV 


So jmjk i .if full attar 
rib * .'jqnnii 


i-4-95 


rv- 




Oxford 1 Books for Children 


Children’s Literature, 10 


Annual of the : Modern Language Association Division 
on Children's Literature and the. Children’s Literature 
Association 


edited by FraHcelia Butler , Samuel Pickering. , Jr., and 
Compton Bees 



lift Truths; ■ of Science Fiction. ■ 

Illustrated Cloth -£14.00 Paper £6.25 ' 

“ ' ' ‘ i , 

u; 

•V- V 


Y ale University Press : 

flew- ffqyen-^ . * . " ••• ■ f 

d3 Be^fortf Sqtikre; Lbndon fWClB’ >' 1 




.. Childhood Books 

.-.i; ■fv'v.QatatogUft 2/82 .available 


;; " i \ Ovdr '3b"0- IrtOl* martV ; shnMSte & ]llus» 
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German children’s books 


By Idris Parry 


talking people, (and all children 
know how dull they can be). Another 
Diogenes book, wie der Maulwurj 


To gel into the proper frame of mind 
about literature for children in Ger- 
many, we might note the remark of 
one of their critics that “up to the 
present there has been no theory of 
the .children's book". The context 
tells us (his is a confession of failure, 
not a joke. No doubt the theory will 
come. At this moment there must be 
earnest researchers after truth and a 


beinahe in der Lottcrie gewann by 
il t 


Kurt Bracharz, is a moral tale about 
how Mole is deluded into thinking 
he has won a fortune in a lottery. 
The animals speak but say no more 


than greedy people in the same 
situation. Tnis is a devei 


clever story which 
cannot be read twice, but the book 


PhD toiling in the Picture-Book Ar- 
chives of the Klingspor Museum at 


can be looked at again and again for 
mann, now one of the leading figures 


the fine drawings by Taljana Haupt- 
of the 


Offenbach. Only in Germany could 
Romanticism become a collection of 
theories about doing without theories. 
Feeding on honey-dew is not widely 


in the production of children s books 
in Germany. Her muted colours and 
bulging animals are popular in Eng- 
land too. 


So many translations come from 


accepted there as a satisfying form of 
nshment. 


nou 


German publishers that one can get 
fdi 


Yet of course the paradox which 


punctures generalization is that from 
Germany we gel the glorious honey- 
dew of the m tire hen, The Germans, 


a good idea of the whole span of 
world literature for children by look- 
ing at their lists. This season the 
English contribution continues with 


\ addington : der kleine Btir felert 

7» 


Ceburtstag and Follyfoot die Pferde- 


however, have cortie a long way 
from the intuitive simplicity of that 
oral tradition. Their attempts at 
Mtirchen for the modern child are 
laboured. With some notable excep- 
tions, they have an overwhelming 
wish to organize, improve and in- 
struct. 


farm, among many others. America 
has been a quarry since Fenimore 
Cooper. Tomi Ungerer, Edward 


Gorey and Maurice Sendak are at 
the top for German chidren. The 


rc-issue in one slip-case of Ungerer's 
five books, Filnj Fabelhafte Fabel- 


Since Campe's pedagogical adapta- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe in 1/80, 
literature for German children has 
drawn heavily on foreign sources. Of 
this season's offerings, one of the 
most imaginative is Der Wun- 
derhund, a translation of the col- 
lected stories for children by Richard 
Hushes. These stories are completely 
in the tradition of the folk-tale. Sus- 


tiere, including the story of that im- 
perishable snake Crictor, shows what 


an advantage it can be when author 
and illustrator are one. Shapes of 
words melt into shapes of drawings. 
They speak in unison like earliest 
voice, which was gesture as well as 
sound. But it is now twenty years 
since these modem classics appeared 
In America. 


pense is combined with the rebel- 
lious absurdity of magic. The settings 
: modern but eternal; the general 
atmosphere is of a Garden of Eden 


with telephones as well as tempta- 


tion, and the snake a thoroughly 
sympathetic character. What a good 
author was lost to children when 
Hughes turned to writing novels for 


grown-ups. A lovely book to look at 
and feel, with pictures by Anne 
Wilsdorf, a credit to the Diogenes 



Press. 


Back among the natives, Helme 
Heine continues his series of splen- 
did books for younger children with 
Freunde. He too is both writer and 
illustrator. This does undoubtedly 
add an extra dimension of pleasure 
to his timeless story about the adven- 
tures of three farmyard friends 
(cockerel, pig and mouse), a warm 
tale with sweeping imaginative pic- 
tures which must do something for 
the latent extravagance of childish 
thought. Heine has achieved nston- 


Hughes does not fall into the trap 
of thinking you can entertain child- 
ren simply by letting animals speak. 
Talking animals can be as dull as 


ishing success in a very short time, 
all his books being published 


in Brit- 
ain os well as many other countries. 
His work is a familiar ingredient of 
children's television in Germany, and 
the Middelhauve Press claim he is 


The flavour of folklore 


By Russell Davies 


HALO CALYINO (Editor)) . 

L’Uccel Beiverde 

Giullo Einaudi editore. L800. 


The fairy-stories of another people 


a*e always interesting, and any col- 
lection or fiction that | 


r passes 'through 

the editorship of Italo Calvlno will 
seize its opportunity to point. out 
some of the universal mysteries of 
story-telling. It follows that L’Uccel 
Beiverde, even if it dots not convert 
anyone to the particular flavours of 
Italian folklore, is bound to send the 
reader back to "The Three Bears” 
and “The Three Little Pigs r with a 
new respect, not to mention a re- 
vived awareness, normally su 


yivcu tnvnicutaa. uui tunny suupicsscu 

by* familiarity, that many of our So- 


called English folk-tales are imports. 
But there is.no knowing where some 


of ,* this mpterial originated/ The 
warnings implicit ih it against ,'the 
possibility or favouritism within , the 
family : after remarriage \ against the 
likelihood that two sisters will make 


|jfe hell ’ for' a . third; ' against ■ the 
assumption that ugliness 1 is. necessari 
ly and permanently abhorrent ah 


grammatical complexity. This grad- 
ual shelving in the direction of fully 
resourceful Italian could incidentally 
be of use to beginners in the lan- 
guage, for whom the repetitions 
natural to the technique of children's - 
stories might be useful as well as 
reassuring. 

It Is apparent that in Italy few 
concessions- are made to / plit plccini 
when it comes to admitting the 
world’s injustices. / due gobbi - “The 
Two Hunchbacks” - carries honesty 
on this ' point to the borders of 
, absurdity, or even to the stage-door 
of the Theatre- of ■' Cruelty. One 
hunchbacked brother, taking refuge 
up a tree, finds that his perch is used 
as^ji maypole by a team of strange 
ola 1 women, all dancing round and 
Chanting: " Sabato e Domenico/ 

Sabato ■>■ t Domenico!", .as. ' they 
89- * In spite of the strong 
suggestion that Sabato in this case 
has a whiff of the Witches' Sabbath 
r about It, the hunchback is unable to 
.resist leaning’ down from his eyrie 
and adding, at the appropriate rhyth- 
,pdo moment, the words h E LuHdeif*- 
The crones are delighted with this 
innovation and, being indeed witcli- 
,es, reward the inventor with the re- 
:*moval.of his disfigurement. Return- 


their most successful author since 
Leo Leonm. IW 


In Austria, the press ran by 
Paul Mangold is busy issuing chi 
dren's books illustrated by Paul 
Mangold, very striking books' too in 
bright colours and typograph™] 
arrangements well designed i 0 
please. Joki und seine Freunde* 4 
about a scarecrow transformed by 
human friendship into a friend of 
birds. It just shows what children can 
do by being kind. Spuren lm Schnu 
and Neue Spuren im Schnee take 
children out into the snow to learn 
about tracks left by different anim- 
als: “A picture book for children 
from the age of three who want to 
learn to read the Great Book of 
Nature.” Do Austrian children really 
have that much virtue and volition? 
Here, as in most things, performance 
is more important than intention, 
and the performance of this painter- 
publisher is so technically and imagin- 
atively brilliant that it quite over- 
comes the severity of his educational 
intent. 


Older children are even fairer 
game for instruction. Adult preoc- 
cupations are reflected in such books 
as Woher-Wohln? Schiller in Sild- 
Afrlka nuf der Suche nach ihrer Iden - 
fifth, a collection of facts and photos 
and interviews about apartheid. 
Another sign of the times is Der 
Judge, der seinen Geburlslag vergast, 
described by the publishers Ravens- 
burger as “the first pacifist novel for 
juveniles!’* (their exclamation mark). 
From here we move to the multitude 
of useful books on hobbies and how 
the world works which are common 
to all collections of children's books 


and are approvingly bought by pa- 

or the 


rents. Just as the clothes of ... 
young have become international, so 
it is hard to distinguish a characterise 
~ taste for 

in 

make 

of such a German phenomenon 


ticaily German teenage taste foi 
books. Kipling and Tolkien figure ir 
their lists, ana what are we to make 


among the Erztihlende Jcinderbilclier 


as ScLatzrmmn and Binder's Ain't 
Mlsbehpvin: Geschichlen und Bilder 
aus dem Lebcn des legendtiren Jazi- 
pianlslen Fats Waller? Legends, are 
still sought and found in unlikely 
places. It may not be a bad thing to 
wear the same books as well as the 
same clothes and music, as long: as 
these books are the best of indi- 
vidual treasures. 


end. and this little parable in praise 
of originality is credited to Florence. 
It is tempting to read all kinds ot 
local significance? Into its emphases - 
and It is hardly to be denied ih®l ,he 
Florentines lo this day remajn spec- 
tacularly devoted to the idea that 
“you've either got or you haven’t got 
style". But this tale probably has 
many regional variants. Matters of 
regional interpretation become much 
clearer In later stories where the 
rivalries - dating back to the age ol 
the warring city-states - are made 
explicit. II Fiorentlno gets his come- 
uppance in the story of the, same 
name, ascribed by Calvino to a nsan 
source. The Florentine escapes wan 
his life, but minus one finger which 
he has had to cut off in order to rw 
himself of a magic, ring that w» 
threatening to turn, him to marmc- 
His story pn returning home to ripr- 
erice is that he lost tne digit ■mowing 
grass. The Pisan, points out the lengw 
a Florentine will go to- in _-ord« 10 
maintain the fiction of his savoir- 
faire.' :• - *• 


I • - f EYwLU III" 

'nj. - w naturally infects his 
( st!ll-affllcted brother with enthusiasm 
the story, which duly repeats 


Variants mV “Beauty arid the Beast 
and “The Three Lillie Pigs ( he ,^ “ 
family of geese who do a deal wjn J 
blacksmith, in the style of.’‘The WJ' 
Red Hen”, in order to -have con- 
structed a little wolf-proof house o 


Uself, up tp (he point where the' 
the same undercurrent of siipersti- *■ -- •-»— E - ■ » ; t0 


structed a little woll-prooin^r 
iron), these speak fbr. themsc^ 


tion. 


„ r .- • . 

, The present volume js a selection, 
made .for tjie standard nursery pur- 

nlSIai M II—' *11. Sli ■ 


siipersti- jjie already augmented chant. ; But 
entfreiy ruli 


this addition entirely ruins the dance- 
able character of: the refrain; arid on 





.. descending from, the tree, the luck- 
, less 'brother, f ar , from earning h re- 1 , 
ward/ , hag his brother’s discarded 
-Rump wished pnto hlm .by the en- 
.; raged ^ did: sbreeiesses. 

'An. indication of '.the geographical 1 
origin of eaCh stpry is giyen at the 


The reader who begins w ; I 058 .. 
ence can always amuse himseu wj 
looking out for those little inV ®J*; i ° w i 
Calvlno admits to: having P erT1 ?!| T> 
himself here and there, I should. . 
surprised, if the. beginning of th® 
story, La Barba del Confer * Id n “ 

Involve oneubf these: PocapBg^.J 

town so : steeply. ; built upon a w y 

outcrop? that little bags have^toj* 
tied under. then, hens’ talls tp pre 


ueu unaer.inen noua « r- . 
th^ eggs rolling' off fntp 


bejoyv *r this , sounds tbme yery 
jikbone pfCglvino’s '’Invisible W* 


! -l -v: .. . V •* •' ; =■ ana origin or eacn.stpiy is given at the lijctoiu* of CalvJn6’a- ,, Invisl0i4 ; 

; . j.,. . . V:, v>..; . ! "• ^ *1 ( ; / . 
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French children’s books 


search for the original and challeng- hy Virginie Bui»un is very different. 


— , ine. has just brought nut Lcun Gar- The simple sentences and short, line m humour from Pet. La Belle 

By AnilC L-Orbctt field, Penelope Lively and Nina spaccd-uut paragraphs take us at lis.se poire du Prince de Mofardu 

— — Bawden (Arc en Poche 2). Italian. stHccato rhythm from the excitement (Gallimard. Folio Benjamin) makes 

^ " 1 Latin American, Polish and Japanese of an adolescent girl brought up in one long for more stories from him. 

r l u/i<.f inm nf authors arc relatively easy to find. A Lorraine at finding herself in an This one is about a prince who might 

Part ol the recetvea wisu m se pHper b a ck originals series from Bor- apparently exotic Algeria, to the never have known that he was mud- 
w hQ campaign in rrance lor ic das Qf con y Stenl quality (Aux growing tension preceding the war of dling up “chateaux" and “chancaux” , 
children s booxs is mat too many Q ualre Qjj ns j,, T em n S j contains an independence, and finally the daily and "drapeaux” and “crapauils’' had 
contemporary rrenen auinurs are altract j ve story f rom nim maker and horror of death. Il cries out for ah lie not wanted to gel married. The 
teachers. •P * L 'SSr L P n fthl wri,er Sat y a i il Ra y- which had not epilogue: where docs Virginie Buis- princess of his choice, teaching in a 
ago. uenevieve r ai ic , i uu nuc i ui ine hithcriQ been translated from the son stand now? But the talent is so school (“publique. graiuite et obliga- 
informalion ana traming remre ior original Bengali. evident that it is good news that she toirc”, naturally) rather boringly 

children s librarians ; La Joie par les is a , WQrk on another book straightens out his words. Bui the 

Livres , attacked the Nevertheless there are signs that "belle hisioire” ends happily with 

“pedagogues - They in t n a p rencb authors are moving onto the TJ? 5 ” there is Ph,1| ppe Dumas. No somi , 0 f t h e important “mots” still 

thesis, she compjained and tailor lan- Gallimard for example has problems of honesty here He is a 

wage and situation to fit an overnd- much publicizcd authors (on the Wler at ease with himself and his 

ine idea. The result is a filtered F T uni i r list , who , e hooks are readers. Dumas has been around _ for orf , a nimt . r . 


mi. There is a rather more subversive 
’rl, line in humour from Pef. La Belle 
at lis.se poire du Prince de Mofardu 
ent (Gallimard. Folio Benjamin) makes 
in one long for more stories from him. 
an This one is about a prince who might 


Folio Junior list) whose books are 


There are 


number of other 


t'hors produced books rooted in 1 *ink father died .recSnily - dd - 

genuine experience. (here is some ambiguity in both after a long illness. Dumas responds §Q UtereaUi Francois Cldment and 

|l is a question which has been these in relationship of the author to |J n lh ^ n ^ S£fi£S£ ££ Guy Jlmenes have all produced read- 
waiting for an answer for the past ! he re^er- Jean-Hugues Malmeau, acatn an<J wnel ^ r n0 , tnere , s a able stones in the past yern or so for 
fifteen years or so. There have been jP Ca Tue-Mi i tch * nvil hereafter Hc le i| s them in words younger children. Fierre Louki. who 
astonishing changes, and healthy hve hts first «) f f a « r I ts remembered an(J drawj !he 5loiy of thdr was a scriptwriter for George Brns- 
profits. in FrcncTi children’s pub- »««« on nwuntem a rtmd r a ther’s life from the day that scn f- h “ sa nice mixture of fantasy 

[ishing in the interim. The big pub- jop* ° Ijj® PJ J ne was born. The book encompasses and real life in Un Papa pas Poslhle. 

lishers have followed in the pioneer- fip wtrs - h seemed to me so redolent - le remar j^ a biy pasI an d present, Andrte Chedid, well known as a 
ing footsteps of Jean Fabre at the « memory empered by experience children he g ta)king t0 and writer for adults has n striking story 

Erolc dcs Loisirs and Isabelle Jan at ^al it would be better suited to drawing for and lhe grand f a (her. called L Autre. Books hy Claude' 

Nathan. Gallimard has launched older and more cnticn!readers:after they on | y knew partially. Afr«clion- Klotz are worth making a pilgrimage 
several complementary scries in the the first atratr, rattier tnan oerorc. B|e and sensitive, it is a book which for. And if you are looking for ilius- 


and Claude Lapointe are outstand- 
ing. I particularly liked the Rosen- 
sliehl-Capouron drimoire fur its guide 
to surviving in French juvenile society 
(how to get rid of an “affreux jojo" in 
the playground; how to kid yourself 
that spinach is delicious brioche), and 
Cynthia Verrey's ff is wf res com one 
Chat (Kipling's Ami So Stories arc of 
course Htsioi res comine fa in French). 
Like the Pef and the Dumas Conies a 
f Envers they testify to one strongly 
French characteristic: a continuing 
taste for parody. 

It is well known that the French 
are past masters at rationing optim- 
ism. In the case of children^ librar- 
ians, like Genevi&ve Pane, their crit- 
icism has had wholly positive results. 
Bui it would not be fair to end without 
at least a reference to one of the hap- 
pier consequences of French teachers' 
attachment to the cultural heritage. It 
has found a new expression with the 
paperback revolution, as poetry, folk- 


wake of its successful Folio Junior L'Algfrie on La Mon des Aulres inspires respect, 
paperback reprints: Folio Benjamin 
for young readers, science* fiction, 

thrillers, poetry and most recently a - . - . . 

bilingual series. They bear the Galli- Uaa|(C With Oil I tGJirS 

mard hallmark of excellent illustra- -LWVIVa W llllUUl 


trator- writers, Agn£s Rosensliehl 


lore and reprint series show. As the 
dominant clement in a literary diet 
they would have been dull. But as 
things now are, they are attractive 
accessible and enriching. 

For those able to get to Paris the 
FNAC bookshops boast that they have 
10,000 children's titles in stock. Many 
of these books are also available In 
England from Baker Book Services, 
Cranleigh, Surrey, who act for a con- 
sortium of French publishers. 


lion and well designed typeface. 

Hachette, living with the anxieties of . 

a takeover, has a good paperback 

scries, and has recently added to its By Cara ChailteaU 

hardcover books a series for younger 

readers (Gobelune). Le Pfcre Castor, ■■■ “ 


1980) half-frog and half-hippo- logic is more fenrsome titan that of 
potamus, is a charming visual Lewis Carroll, 
game of combinations; though one For the more ndvanced render, the 
wonders whether it might not en- fiction section like the picture books, 
courage a dualistic approach to spell- has the same alchemy of ingenuous- 


% excellent exhibition of French child- trip lasts a life-time in a boat called cension. Some of these like Auiour- 

». HS e >h!f.!nh ren’s books which has beeo travelling Love and' Courage, or La VtUe et le find e’est demplu. J 980* and Galli- 
8 0 V round Britain since last -October. Vagabond CFayre,^ '1978) m which_a; ma rd'fi La Rue dtl :puJ(s-qul~Parle,; 

some small publishers disappear, at , organized by the National Book nuclear threat is made to expose the ( 981 , fodked quite fascinating 

least two much praised ones have League in conjunction with I’Office emptiness of materialism. although I did not manuge to find 


oeKRiP 1 nin Oh n nH frnm Aa’i I i m nrH lhe exhibition contains some four- agaipst the consumer society in Je elusion here was»£(e amis K nteiro 

gets a helping hand from Gallimard. hundred books from France, spe- ,*ai rien d faire ct je ne sais pas quoi (Gallimard, 1979) - Raymond 

One feature has not changed. The cialfeing in those published over the f n ire (Faure, 1978), pr against the Queneau’s superbly irreverent reflec- 

majority of books are translations, last five years. victimization of the obese in the face Hon of Pans seen through the eyes 

This is not Just a matter of the The picture-book section, as the of lhe ravages wrought by excessive of Zazfe, a 

economics of producing the glossily least taxing linguistically, • would dieting in the more sucdntly titled- cmld. The text : u * „ JJ 

illustrated books (though this was' pro bnbly be 8 the most profitable for La Grosse Palate (Faure, 1979). g!? t ?bfe ‘ h» 

presumably a factor with two of the elementary teaching of French. Most startling of all is a set of four n ‘\ t v ill^ U Si 

Albin Michel’s successes: Les Besides the familiar translations such books by Eugine Ionesco, each Ulus- ?nto a rartoon P soon 

Gnomes by W. Huygen and R. B s Ardizzone’s Tim series, and What traied In a surrealist manner, entitled ^ n,aae tnto a carloon so ° n ' . 


Poorlvliet and Graham Oakley’s do You Sav, Dear Illustrated by Sen- Contes pour enfants de molns de trois After two generations of Tintin, 
5/2). It has also been a matter of dak, the section consists fpr the most ans (Delarge, 1976). Each book be- Asferix and the others influenced by 
producing texts which break away par t 0 f undemanding and appealing gins with the beleaguered but inven- the Brussels school of cartoonists, 
from authoritarian or . didactic home-grown stories. Animals in five father of the heroine, Josette, the French still excel at the cartoon 
stereotypes. The robustness, im- general feature quite a lot. Magic telling her a story. The line between book. Apart from the purely enter- 
agination and sensitivity, clearly creatures assist diminutive protagon- re al life and fiction dissolves and a tabling, there are whole series suc- 
apprecinted by children and critics, j s ts, Edgar Allen Poe's cat makes Its hallucinogenic mish-mash ensues as cessfully oriented towards education: 
are seen as a foreign prerogative, appearance In pop art, and assorted Josette applies the story to a world La Dicouverte- du Monde (Larousse. 
Three-quarters of the new Pfere Cas- animals show thoroughly anthropo- 0 f * uncomprehending adults. Both 1979) from Ulysses to the conquest 
tor series are translations. Isabelle morphic abilities to learn the basic text and picture? draw Dne into this of space in eight volumes. Also from 
Jan at Nathan, continuing In her lessons of life. Grepotame (Nathan, absurdist universe whose internal the same people is an attractive His- 


tolre de France, 1978, in eight parts. 
This treatment is applied to music, 
ancient history, Georges Sand's life 
and even to EnglancTs triumph, in 
Caste rman's two volume L‘ Invincible 
Armada, J979-80. Less interesting 
perhaps to the average English child 
will be the documentary and refer- 
ence books. They have their too ex- 
act counterparts in English. The 
songs and nursery thymes are fun, 

. but lend to be the sort of books to 
j browse through, :-... , 

.Finally, there is a good clutch of 
classics: Perrauit. Victor Hugo, Dau- 
det and even Rabelais's Gargantua 
and Paniagruel (Delagmve, 1953-34). 
Gallimard have covered many of. the 
' more recent like Si Exup 6 ry's Vol de 
Nuit , 1972, Le Petit Prince, 1979, 
Fournier's Le Grand Meaulnes, 1976, 
and Fergoud's heroic La Guerre des 
• Boutons, 1972. Robinson Crusoe and 
Pickwick Papers can be found loo, 
for those feeling contrary. 

Dcs Livres Francois Pour la 
Jeimesse will be in Tameside Teach- 
ers’ Centre, Stanford St, Leicester. 
March 6-20; Bradford Central' Lib- 
rary, Princes Way, Bradford, April 
10-24; and Wimbomo Teachers' Cen- 
tre, King St, Wimbome. Dorset, May 
S 72 U, A very good catalogue with a 
useful list of English stockists has been 


published by 1'Office de Promotion de 
['Edition Frangnise, and is available 
from the National Book League, Book 
House, 45 East Hill* London SW18.- 


FUNS 

FANTASY 

FACTS 



HUTCHINSON & 

ANDERSEN 

PRESS, 

SPRING ’82 : 


Margaret Wlae Brown & . 

Ann Strugnell - • 

ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
A PIGPEN 

A plrture bonk of ran and 
cnthanilng qiiiUtv - four IrfautlMc 
■nirail ulra UluilratW wllh tlcpiKa 
fiyd «v|l. In full colour & b/u-E4-95- 

lngrid &. Dlcrf r fchiihdri 

THEKIAGIC BUBBLE ■ 
TRIP 

In ihh infrin and InWnlhjnew '• 
fantaty by il» »uiltoraofTh«w i « , 
Crocpdi/r i/ndeHlfjriBeJi* irtalt 
' boy fiHjlddro ib bring hoaie fiop . 

. from the pond U ehrared ilp by ine 
. lovable gra» frogs ha mean on * 
magical JouriMv- In Mi coloiir£3.9S 


Written & IllinlraUd by 
Nadine Bernard Wfaeoit 

THE GIANT. , 
VEGETABLE GARDEN 

In (Mi dallghlful picture book, giant 
s-egeubla grown for a national ' 
cocueil run riot In the village of 
Pcspxk, In Jull colour D.9S 

USTEN W1.TH MOTHER 

Publlihad in auoctaiton with the 
BBC 

■ With a Preface by Nerv* Hughs 
llluflrated by Prlacilla Lamort 
A delightful anthology of itorid ftooi 
- ihl» vi«l)-lovrd programme, bring - 
nubtbhed forpannta to road albuJ » 
their undn'5i. £2.9 5 ■ 


Jan Fedcr 
Animal Uven 

THEUFEOFACAT 
THE LIFE OF A RABBIT . 
UI unrated by TIlmanMIchaWt) .. 
T-tmilated t»y A nrhw Bell 
Hare ore the flrw uyq rifle* In an 
nceHent new Mile* on favourite 
anlmali mn in their natural haUlaL 
In full colour (7*12 yra)Eeeh C2.95 

HUTCHINSON 


HiawynOnm - 
ANGRY ARTHUR 

llluiiraiud by SatosM Kitamura . 
The gloria uslv funny Hocy ofa bcV 
called Arthur nvhtigeti rbangry 
q-fttnha |iytM alloweflcaatav' up lata- 
and watchT V that hi* anger deuroyi 
(he mo rid- In full colour CJ.95 



Colin Woit . .'. 

NOTTOBETAKEN , 
SERIOUSLY 7 ‘ 

Amuilnaly Uluinitd by the author, 
Itdl collection of over |0Q tiiUrioUi 
inyittrt ihiMild pidvee tonk for • 
youngiHi> df alfegradb 13 yri) £J.9S 





, -msmt 


Jglliga Aali- 
RAPUNZEL 

With her deco milve. Or lental.ilylr 
■ picture! In ghnvIngcotauA, juua 
. Alh haiciegiad ■ tiunnlrtg new 
van Ion of ihk ctauk fairy tale. 

In full colour £3.4$ 


Philip Curlk 

THE REVENGE OFTHE 
BRAIN SHARPENERS . 
liliiurated by Tony Rout- 1 
in thla hllarloua train-L to Mr 
Biornfr and lhe Brain Sharp* nera. 
the Bnb) Sharpcrwra to ci [Mure 

the children of 0«*B on# tchool 
Jattmey loth* North WntFronrit* ■ 
Antferaen Yointfltniildn’Llhriny 
(7^vrij£3.« . - , 


Rriy Bftnvb ■ 

CHIPS AND THE, BLACK; 


0fic Donnelly _ • ' • 

ODD STOCKINGS'; 

Tnmalattjlrv AmheaDril ,i. 

ThemovIraMoryafrii 11-yltir-tyJ 
iW’ajflbndihlp frith’ «h el dcriv. ■ i 
patfant from tfie psrrhtotTk htnoiril, . 

: by thcauthpr of Sol L ou,qfpndfv 
! AndenrcM VtntrljtRredcn'JJli/wry - 
WtipM’: -■ r ’ i;- 

ANDERSEN P^ESS ; V 


llliiti rated by VlcforiaCiooper .■ ' 
Jri this fourth fetching myiiery Hoty-. 

' about the boy detective Chip inflHi 
dWhfd^lifubratkif 
addhhco^HnbroomeleiJyttWaTd 

d ohter got np on at h |w^)nNdina 

: ;v ' 


iKlNGS; 
r Am ben BHl- 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Taking to paintings 


THE MAGIC MOUSE 
AND THE 
MILLIONAIRE 

PnfewMcCium 
flAuWjJty MMiul Fcitnuii 

A mjgia! i»la byanemiirai 

•»* Lite® tin cuidiens liMians* 
dJ iai ra'*d Q ) *n a of era ima 

inn 

WHl KiKQiKfP 
M-ieh U IS Ww Id 
otevfiHcZ&afta net SJUtiat 


PIGEON STREET 

MithwICcls 
fiktsiui(xtb/Uu\ Reyn 

raunwvpcniM boota tmum m ESC 
IVi ih® ver^ wum 

Hwniwll bfnul lid tngfii rak-ji«ait 

imraduic<fan*4liT^ 

Hgrch ai S m 0&4 1 ICtHOX 
Alilglu IniheSkyOMI [0729 B 
The Flood 0241 10737* 

OersM Kioto OfD 024 1 10728 a 
J&pWaichll 7) mch Weak! 




RUMBELOWS 

DANCE 

Jchn Vac Iran 

JUutatimJbr ijuen'jri BiaVti 

ftuntabA-lacjcagallthewsy ubii 
Oundwwna taj* and fiftii many r.t* 
aiondj ludinr.a a>: r.j mih him 

(•MIIttIHj.fe' 

r«fj'enr«i n Ki Weld cicopt UM 


BEWARE OF 
THE VET 


tlia UauiaKlveii'iuw itui onsw a ben 
d ml [i&Ib hnsell with tains 

mi icem«kp 
Ottotei £4 75 Wcild 


WHO'S AFRAID? 


Ron ind Alia van dor Mmi 
H n brtsbipciintaafewiihflapsalxi 

ttoJbteeeaeoountinjbwjfe (mid 

narv*3cus«urprtj*s 
DM I 10731 BtBpp 
AuctuiM 99 World 


BEAR GOES TO TOWN 

Anthony Brown* 

AMqu*l loihe pupate Btar Kmtut 

nMcb Bear. Brmed «nSi banuvcpaiiea 
nsoN* Die Mlnali bnn a Bohr gens 

0M1 IM1T80S* 
8*P»rab«ttSffWorld 


FUNGUS 

THE BOGEYMAN 
PLOP-UP BOOK 


r&nhtllivi™ minatory Uwnoridof 
rur.gui ounu to bh in glinuui 
tiarnyh ancdMe dunanaezu 
0241 ittl 1 X lipp 

OsicterHBSWoiM 


MECHANICAL 

GIANTS 

IbtandBany 

Drmanc full eotoui iikteibansasd in 
sn* taming and mtaioauvq lam main 
thin picture infarmauon book nmua 

qmi uneaixbp 
April C3M World 


fleui children’/ book/ 


rrom Cambridge . . . 

/torytrall/ 

Allen Sharp : 

3S!S» SP ,0re f hel killer finds youl Free the valley of Leahka from (he 
Qnpol Ihe Ice Demon) These a/e just two of (he plots from this axdtinn 

Sh^SSlJS^SS 6 ? l0r k 8 with a dlHerenc8 In which the made! 0 

. ssSSeSSSt 

The Haunter/ of illor/h Hall The /tone orBadda 

The King Vmi//lon TheEvlloffllrHoppIne,/ 

Invitation to murder Terror In the Fourth DImenWon 

£% it n ' Each Book £0.95 

Activity Book/ 

: j to C ^ Iron, .he aoe of i»ven, develop thrfr 

! Forming through the Rges 

. j Peter J. Reynolds and Anne Boyd 


By Lucy Micklethwait 

PATRICK CONNER: 

People at Work 
0 8534(1 889 0 
People at Home 
0 85340 891 2 

GILES WATER FIELD: 

Faces 

0 85430 893 9 
Wayland. £4.95 each. 

The education of artistic taste should 
begin with the development of an 
easy familiarity with a few works of 
art. "The Laughing Cavalier”, 
“When did you last see your father?" 
and even the chocolate-box variety 
of Landseer have been replaced on 
nursery walls by Mr Men and Mup- 
pets, so some books with large re- 
productions and a simple approach 
to ihe subject are a welcome sight. 

The purpose of the three reviewed- 
hcre is described by their series title, 1 
“Looking at Art". The pictures (about 
thirty five per book and almost all in 
colour) are reproduced one on each 
page, and the text gives a small 
amount of information about each - 
sometimes on the form or content, 
sometimes on the artist, often a bit 
of each, - in such a way that the 
reader is invited to look closely at 
them. The reproductions are, on the 
whole, quite good, though not al- 


■ ways large enough or clear enough 
lo show the details pointed out in 
the text. To have to search for an 
indistinct wine glass or a disappear- 
ing dog is part of the fun if you can 
find it, but is annoying it you can't. 
The fruit pickers in Bruegel's “The 
Harvesters are completely invisible. 

The division into subjects. People 
at Home and People at Work is en- 
tirely arbitary and of no artistic sig- 
nificance. Each is just a string on 
which to hang a number of paintings, 
some of which could fall equally well 
into either category. (For example, 
Redgrave’s “The Seamstress", 
though clearly at work, is in the 
category subtitled “Hard times" in 
People at Home . ) In People at Home 
it is particularly interesting to see 
Velasquez’s “Las Meninas” beside 
Picasso’s version of it, and to see 
Mini's “Dutch Interior I” beside 
Sorgh's “The Lute Players", the 
painting which inspired it. An en- 
lightening comparison is made be- 
tween four conversation pieces dat- 
ing from c 1743 to 1970; and under 
i the heading “A cold shoulder”, there 
are several paintings in which no- 
body is on speaking terms. In People 
at Work James Charles’s traditional 
“The Knife-grinder" of 1887 faces 
the angular shapes and vibrating col- 
ours of Kasimir Malevich’s “The 
Scissors-grinder” of 1912. 

In Faces there is not the same 
scope for classification by similarity 
of subject matter, and the content is 
broadened to include musks, sculp- 


tures and cartoons. This , 
mixture is a promising one Ct 
the system of categorfzation K 
parison is very disorganized X. 

siderably overstretefed No 

insight comes from comparing S 
vaggios “Medusa" with VanS 
self-portrait under the lit^ffi 5 
magic and madness". However J' 
information that the unSmb 
look round George Wndimn* 
mouth in the portrait I bf gfi 
Stuart was due to his new false 5 
makes up for a great deal. W " 

At the end of each book there are 
brief biographical notes about S 
artists (dates and what they we re “ 
are best at), a nonsensical index and 
an afterthought entitled “Finding J 
more which begins “It is better of 
course, to see the real thing” and 
ends with a list of acknowledgements 

.(the Onlv means nf Hicrvtua..'.- ' 


? w.wj « list oi acKnowiedgemenis 
.(the only means of discovering where 
the real things are). It wouU have 
been more satisfactory to have 
printed the location of each work 
beside its reproduction. 

Taking a few paintings, chopping 
and mixing them up roughly end 
adding an ounce or two of Informa- 
tion and a dash of humour doesn't 
necessarily make a good art book for 
children, but there are so few of 
them around that we cannot afford 
to be too choosy. Having read these 
particular ones, a child will be famil- 
iar with a great many works of an 
and he may remember something ab- 
out some of them. 


At the Globe 

By Julie Hankey 

JOHN RUSSELL BROWNi 
Shakespeare and His Theatre 
Illustrated by David Gentleman. 
Kestrel. £5.50. 

0 7226 5558 4 

In Shakespeare ami His Theatre 
wittily illustrated by David Gentle- 
man, John Russell Brown treads 
wry closely on the heels of Walter 
Hodges's Shakespeare’s Theatre . 
which was first published in 1964. He 
also treads, in a manner of speaking, 
on his own heels, giving, here for a 
raunger audience, a synopsis of what 
he has often written before. It is not 
easy to say what age he has in mind; 
the quantity of Shakespeare’s back- 
ground reading for King Lear is de- 
scribed at ope point as being so great 
that no one person could carry it in 
their arms, but in general the Infor- 
mation is given without any special 
attempt to warm it up. 

j slor Y starEs with the stag- 

ing of Shakespeare's antecedents, the' 
Mystery, Pageant, and Morality 
plays; Brown joins him in 1576, 
when the Theatre, the first perma- 
nent public playhouse, was built, 
from whose timbers the Globe was 
eventually constructed. Both authors 


are fired by ihe wish to show what 
this second theatre, for which 
Shakespeare wrote, was like: how it 
felt to push in with the crowd, to 
look iip at the tall ring of pillared 
galleries, to stand or sit, and watch 
and hear. Both take you onto the 
stage, and under it, in and out of the 


doors, onto the raised gallery, and 
up Into the turret to look at the 
winding gear for the flying prop- 


Catching the tone 


erties. Brown also has a shorl section 
on the “private" theatres, and one 
entitled "Theatre people", partly ab- 
out how the company organized it- 
self, its patronaae, repertoire, and 

E rofits, and partly about the well- 
nown actors and clowns of the day. 
Most of the illustrations in the last 
section are based on original paint- 
ings and prints (captions would have 
been useful) and there is n particu- 
larly clever series showing a boy 
actor tranforming himself into a ru£ 
fed, wigged, tight-waisted girl. 

But for sheer physicality, Hodges 
has the edge. As author and artist 
both, lie uses a picture as readily as 
words to make a point; a thing is no 
sooner sajd than shown, and shown 
with a fullness and detail which 
Gentleman’s charming illustrations 
do not attempt. What Brown chiefly 
adds to this already well-told story, 
hi the two chapters “Plays and per- 
formances” and “Onstage- and Back- 
stage” is less easily illustrated i- an 


By Alan Blackwood 

ALAN BLYTHi 
Lohengrin 

Illustrated by.Mqriq yAtitonietta Gam- 
oaro ■ • 

Cinderella /•: V. Vi 

Illustrated by -Emm'annelb 1 Luzzatl • 
0 86203 073 0 

Julla MaqRae BOojts. £4 ; 30 each. 


mg nature Dlhry 

Josephine Karavasfl ; 


. About S 0 . 96 he« . iP. 


About £1 .25 


prepared fo take h lodk at the World of 
o^raj lhese two- tides hive a lot’ to 
W qbahtv: story, 
books* witfiillMstrations that feck for 

.nothin© In i .■ . ■ i 


famous operas. Lohengrin is the 
story of a legendary knight from the 
company of the Holy Grail who ar- 
rives in a boat drawn by a swan in 
answer to the prayer of the Flemish 
Elsa of Brabant. He defends Elsa 
against her enemies and marries her 
on condition that she does not ask 
his naifte. When sfie is tempted to do 
sq, he reyeafs' his identity to all then 
leaves again for the castle of the 
Grail. Cinderella (La Cenerentola), 
the neglected little kitchen girl who 
ends up marking the prince, needs 
no ■ int reduction. The composers, 
wagner and Rossini respectively, are 
the stories 

,hJrf 5°° ks ? ri 8 inated to Italy, and 
the Italian artists’ colour illustrations 

Su .5 C S5 St ««?> f °r the 


yefr 

r.They are, of cpur$e,:base(i dif'tfe.'; 

■■ J ii'V, .v-f:'. -'i.* ..4*:,V « i 


SSJ n 'S toey catch the special 

WxfiSS 'bope tKcse two title* do'wdl «»«£ 

,;ather ln each t tie" designed and .wriMen to 

■'•7 : •" ./ j': •*»£••?■: ; - ; ■ ^ea. -v •; : ; . = 


• Alan Blyth, one of this country s 
leading music critics and a soecia! 
authority on opera, has provided Ens- 
lish texts. They are good as well, 
with particular reference tp music or, 
libretto as the situation presents it- 
self. He does, however, have a little 
• difficulty keeping the thread of Ine 
Cinderella text, since in this version 
.. of the story one of the characters 
spends most of his time disguised as 
somebody else. 

.- A price of £4,50 for less than thir- 
ty, pages of text and pictures may 
seem a trifle high, even for todty 
But they are decent-sized pages, aiw 
both books are well produced in 
every particular, H is a pity they. ar e 
not exactly the same size - LoHe ^' 

Or in hoe'e rli«vk^1u KmariAf flrCp. 


evocation of the special kind of 

S and audience participation 
follows upon a daylit, three- 
sided stage, upon the absence of 
realistic scenery, and upon the cus- 
tom of rarely repeated, impromptu- 
like performances. Here Gentleman 
is reduced to little sketches, along 
the margins, of Elizabethans acting 
energetically, and a series of cartoon- 
like stage-pictures showing groups of 
actors variously positioned. A young 
reflder would, t should guess, be 
puzzled by these, not so much in 
themselves, but taken with the sug- 
gestion in the text that something 
was happening more special ana 
vivid than anything in a modern 
theatre. 

_ If the point of the book were 
simply to remind text-bound boys 
and girls that the plays are full of 
action, and action of a kind necessi- 
tated by the platform stage, one 
could not complain. But he suggests 
that this stage alone con engage the 
imagination to its fullest: all other 
forms - teleyision, films and the 
modern theatre - enjoyable though 
they may be, leave it relatively pas- 
sive. Brown's object is to get_ ®c 
plays alive and moving in the minds 
eye, but paradoxically his approach 
has the effect of surrounding 
Shakespeare’s stage and actors with 
the same adulation and mystery 
which has so bedevilled the study of 
Shakespeare’s writings. 
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A reading of reading 


By Brian Rotman 

MARGARET MEEK: 

Learning to Read 

2$4pp. Budlcy Head L5.95. 

II 37H 30154 4 

•To read" has become one of the 
dominant metaphors of our culture, 
ranging from the simple “do you 
read me?", through nil the cognitive 
activities of decyplier. decode, un- 
ravel. observe, inspect, interpret, 
examine, scan, understand, to the 
heights of deconstructionist criticism 
that would have us re-read our read- 
ing of “reading". 

Margaret Meek, though gluncingly 
aware of some such metaphorical 
superstructure, is more concerned with 
the literal and literary base of it all: 
how can we better help children to 
learn to read? Her answer, briefly, 
is that we focus on the child’s activi- 
ties "the child’s most valuahle first 
hook is the personal one he writes 
with his teacher or his parent", be 
less in thrall to methods of tuition 
(flush cards. initial teaching 
alphabets, reading skill programmes, 
psychological testing, etc), und more 
attentive to the content (interest in 
animals, ditties, rhymes, adventure 


fantasies , and so on) nf wlwi chil- 
dren like to read. She takes iis from 
ihe pre-schnol infant happily sitting 
on a lap mid turning pages at ran- 
dom to the young adolesce ni secure 
in an achieved literacy. 

Her approach, admirably practical, 
concrete, and very tcacherly is crys- 
mlized in the question and answer 
sections which took at adult tears 
and anxieties: “Are girls always fas- 
ter than boys at learning to read?", 
“My child's teacher says I shouldn't 
leach her capital letters. Is the 
teacher right?"; “Why arc children's 
books so full of talking animals?"; 
“Should I read her comics? she likes 
that"; “What are word attack 
skills?"; “I think my child reads too 
many stories. She is lost in fantasy 
most of the lime. Do children's 
books indulge children in unreul- 
ity?"; “She says the teacher says I 
have to know about 'silent c'. Are 
there any niher things like that I 
should find out about?"; "Is there 
any harm in an eleven-year old read- 
ing all of Nancy Drew mysteries, or 
docs what you say about Enid Bly- 
ton apply here too?" And so on. 

Her answers, brief, to the point, 
and full of sensible advice, arc fairly 
predictable and unlikely to expand 
the reader's cultural or intellectual 
horizons. How much more interest- 
ing her book would have been if 


Margaret Meek had stepped hack on 
occasion from the familiar problems 
nf spelling, guessing words from 
their shape, chousing nooks, etc. and 
adopted a richer, slighilv wilder, 
view uf “reading". Thus, for exam- 
ple. do children learning to read 
non -alphabetic writing - such as 
Chinese - experience the same diffi- 
culties. progression, and enthu- 
siasms? If so, this would be interesting 
and illuminating; if not, the differences 
would be educative. 

Ii is difficult to know whom this 
book will satisfy. Its approach, style, 
assumptions, and format all indicate 
that it is addressed to parents. But 
parents who are literate, educated, I 
and sufficiently well motivated to 
read books about reading are rarely 
those whose children are in great 
need of the simple advice, assuage- 
ment. and helpful hints the book is 
full of. Neither do such parents need 
to be told that the world is compli- 
cated and full of print, that literacy 
is important, and that reading books 
can provide a "lifetime's pleasure". 
It is a pity to carp in this way, and 
for all one knows such doubts about 
her potential readership might he 
misplaced. In her introduction Mar- 
garet Meek offers an unusual service: 
"If you have a problem which you think 
I have ignored, do write to me." She 
will perhaps be inundated with paren- 
tal queries. 


When is a joke 

By Andrew Hislop 

JANET end ALLAN AHLBERG: 

The Ha Ha Bonk Book 

Kestrel. £3.95. 

II 7226 5745 5 

The Ha Ha Bonk Book is almost a 
.joke in itself, though the litle, de- 
spite the resonances of comic-strip 
pugilism in “bonk", is not a punch- 
line but a reference to one of the 


line but a reference to one of the 
delightful little drawings that pepper 
the text in Janet Rnd Allan Ahlbcrgfs 
brave bash at jocular juvenilia. 
“What goes Ha Ha Bonk?, asks a 
hee in flight. “A man laughing his 
head off", replies a snail. The likeli- 
hood of this japish tome provoking 
raucous decapitation in readers or 
making them split their sides, crease 
up. be had in stitches or even, in 
extremis , roll in the aisles killing 
themselves, will depend ' on their 
empathy with the girl who kept a 
loaf of bread in her comic because 
“she liked crummy jokes”. 

Crummy jokes pop out of the 
Bank Book with comfortingly un- 
abashed relish, the crummiest being 


the one. rm generis, about what the 
biscuit said to the other biscuit that 
had just been run over. Many are 
old chesnuts that have knocked 
around the playground for yonks al- 
ways ready to string along in a stand- 
up comic conker fight. And of 
course what get knocked around in 
the playground even more than their 
brazen tellers are those proverbial 
door-knob dialogues. The pre- 
pubescent imagination seems to have 
incorporated every possibility of 
paronomastic similitude into the for- 
mat except for the post-pubescent 
connotations of (he word “knock". 
And I'm sure that if one shopped 
around among innocent little knock- 
knockers one would find some that 
had made that conceptual leap in the 
dark. (It is not for nothing that 
ITV’s uncouth catharsis for the geni- 
tally fully formed but the mentally 
incomplete, 07T, has an audience a 
fifth of whom are under twelve.) 

The shameless punning of the non- 
knock knock jokes provides further 
confirmation that a delight in finding 
similarities is the basis of much juve- 
nile humour, as It often is of the 
humour of people speaking a foreign 
language. Linguistic fluency .requires 
the correct identification of a large 
number of different meanings which 


can be formed from* the small 
amount of simple phonetic elements 
in a language. But mercifully, the 


desire to make verbal play with (in- 
deed. Ihe conscious awareness of) 
this multitude of similar elements 
lends lo decrease as people's poten- 
tial punning arsenal grows. English 
adults talk about human bores with- 
out automatically thinking of the 
drilling sort of boring; but foreign 
students of English may be more 
consciously aware of the two mean- 
ings because they had to team the 
difference and both they and child- 
ren might evert laugh at the one 
about what the piece of wood said to 
the drill that went on and on. With 
knock-knock jokes children often 
even have to force rather than find 
phonetic similarities in language: 
“Knock, knock 1/Who’s lhere?/relix7 
Felix who?/Felix my ice-cream, I’ll 
lick his." Such linguistic leaps no 
-doubt slip more easily off young lon- 
gues (or out -of the mouths of Chico 
Marxes) which blur phonetic distinc- 
tions, But they do not necessarily 
come easily to young mintjs; which is 
why 1 junior jokers need such things 
as Jellybone , Tony Blackburn, 
nineteenth-century nonsense-loying 
clergymen and painters and now 77ie 
Ha Ha Bonk Book. 


Prisoner of the senses 


By Mary Furness 

ED CATHERALLi 
Touch 

0 85340 868 8 

; Taste and Smell 
Q 850340 8696 

• Wayland. £2.95 each. 

: i Taste and Smell and Touch are ; 
among the . twelve books by Ed 
Catherall which make up this 
Young Scientist series. Apart from 
Hearing and Sight other books in the 
. series deal with such subjects as 
Clocks and Time, Magnets, Levers 
and Wheels .. ' 

The aim of those book?, which deal 
■ with the senses is. to create an under- 
standing of our senses and how we 
; use .them to find out about the lyorld 
in which we live. This is done mainly 
by a . series of graphically and colouf- 

• fully illustrated “experiments* which, 
can be conducted by a child either 

> alone or with frlenos. Touch iniro- 
duces the child to the different 
; of things smooth: .rough, 

. - dry and wet, Sticky, hot gnd‘ cold, 
nwd, sharp and spiky, soft and fhif- 
.. The hot and cpla experiment is 
j ‘ the -same as the one used py Ber- 

• keley aqd other empiricist ■. philo- 
) sophers to show the subjectivity • and 

; v therefore ultimate unreliability of the 


senses as indicators of what there 
really is; a bowl of lukewarm water 
will feel hot to a cold hand and cold 
to a hot hand. Sometimes the experi- 
ments have an unintentionally 
macabre or humorous air such as, 
for example, the one to demonstrate 
pleasant and unpleasant touch. 
K Poke different parts of your body 
with your forefinger. Try po^e 
ypurself with equal force- Which 
parts of your body find the poke 
paihfuj? Which parts of your body 
can 1 be 1 poked without pain?” The- 
experiments in Taste and Smell often 
Involve blindfolding a Wend and 
asking him or her to identify diffe- 
rent tastes - different brands of 
“cola" for instance;, the difference 
between butter and margerine, dme- 
rent types of bread, and varying 
' strengths of. diluted milk. 


where the sense cells are situated. 
Apart from the odd awkward turn of 
phrase, these hooks are straightfor- 
ward and unaffected and would do 
much to make a child more usefully 
aware of the activity of his senses. 

The fifth annual Woodfield Lecture 
on children’s literature, “A sense of 
community”, by Blaine Moss, will be 
delivered at Loughborough Universi- 
ty on April 28. . Further details 
are available from .Margaret - Penn, 
Department of Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, Loughborough Uni- 
versity, Loughborough, Lelcs. 

1* ■■■■ ■ - * « - ■ — — 

The International Board on Books 
for Young People (IBBY) will be 
holding .a one-day seminar on- “The-, 
aft dr the Strip: Children’s comics; 


The sense , organs themselves are 
also described and explained in these 
books. The skin gets goosepimples 
because “when you are cold the hairs 
on your skin. are raised. The raised 
hairs form: a warm .blanket . over your 
skip: The muscles that move these 
hairs can be seen as bumps m tne 
Skin:” There, are diagrams of a cross- 
iection of, th< ; skin: and a Huger, the 
taste buds .and . smell-sense, ije'ls **. 
;‘As sobn as U smell reaches these 
sense cells and you. want to find out 
mbre about the. smell, , you start To 
sniff. Sniffing draws the air contain- 
ing the smell deeper into the alleys 


past* present and future?, in Birm- 
ingham on May 20, Purt her details ■ 
are available from Judith Elkin. -26, 
Egginton Road, Hall Green, Birin* 
Ingham B28 0LZ. :■ :■ 


The National Book League’s twelfth 
annual Children’s Books of the Year 
Exhibition will be held from August 
2 to 14. The exhibition, which caq be 
hired , as a. touring exhibition, will 
have .a catalogue whi6h will bis pub- 
lished by Juua MdcRae BOokSun 
July. Further details are available 
from' Barbara Buckley, National, 
Book' League, Book House, 45 ;Ea$t 
Hill, London 2QZ. . . 


Look what 

pepper press 

arecookingup 



The Khalid Aziz Book 

of Simple Caribbean Cooking Khalid Aziz 

In this exotic little book Khalid Aziz, the well-known 
Television South presenter, has taken a colourful 
collection of West Indian recipes, added a hint of the 
region's culture and history and come up with the 
sunny flavour of the Caribbean. 

0237456222 July £2.95 

Ask Oliver: 

The Mystery of the Missing Diamonds 

Terrance Dicks 

When the Sultan's diamond was stolen from the (own 
museum, people asked all sorts of questions. 

But no-one thought to ask Oliver, who was the 
youngest and smallest of Pete’s gang. 

From the clues given in the story can you solve the 
mystery before Oliver can? 0237456362 futy £3.95 

See what else we have to offer 
at Bologna on Stand G51 



Children s Books 
in England ^ 

F. J. Harvey Danon : r-V 

Third Edition • 

Revised by Brian Aldereon 

F. J. Harvey DartorVs survey of children’s literature 
from the Middle -Ages to the end of the nineteenth 
century Is regarded as a standard work of reference 
for anyone Interested In the. field of children’s 
books. 

For the new edition, all textual references have been 
checked and explanatory notes added where 
necessary. A considerable amount of new material 
has been included and all Darton’s original booklists 
have been expanded to cover contemporary and 
modem books. The book also Includes a number of 
excellent Illustrations. Hard covers £12.96 net 


BREAKWATER BOOKS Newfoundland, Canada 

• Introducing SAHk In- 

Sal Ik arid .HI* Father . $alik and the Bummer pf ftia 


V Song Duel ; 

Sal Ik and the Big Ship Sallk and Amatuk : 

KaM Hansen and C&Uiafflw Maflg> _ 

An Memuianal co -edition kNoVhg Denmark, Greontand and canadt Tho itifu H snout ** 
KnibcJl Soft, in Greenland dutfj Hie 17lh cmuiiy. Baft 

book oonsMee wtti s scene tel in om of the four teesora n I il» ft ti. H MeBpmle end 
ohHiwi are wewhatoed vrth the beevty c4 ine BuW&Hon* and the e*cMjtotiW«wetve 
Srranaln ail*l^lla^«tanWin»vaki.TlM hWoty. cuitwm smlwayofSSnfihe people ol 

BAtss srtttssS : 

■die moon he oete We duel I I < . ■ 

38pp. doth, tgee 1M6S £4.00. : • 

|' I ...■ Queer of ihe Golden dehpet 

The ttav'ol * young boyt (■■r.af'tm'w&Kmn trS°hl5 rtftcUoni i to .stfwntae, danger and- 
neponeSwiy on siSp WHidlcr lha Hnl Foynde L*)de In Ihe !71h fOjftiry- « 


Vm rtny ol * young bo/e taercl ' 

wife *?■ '* : : 

: ■ "Wttisr 

A MS) .of sdyanlum begin for Jout'cttken ***?, 

Oeadman’t woiid:A,now rapiW olthis-po^M Bdit^stftnw. 
IUueuatad.104 pp, Cl-PO pspff. ... ■. 


Uuttn above lhtrfi m ' 


A paperback rwrtnt of this popWar reWto* ol Ota MS of Jeaue, forthwnhg- • • 

BdiUh rtajia avMfoMe to -nrfhaet. Mu Cpnto* Wa*W«w 890 * 4 Cowui Booth. #308. 
. pnlloti N.-. • J ... rmv. -it MnmW IVuid. London 


. '8M«a: svUble frorh-cniMf tx&vtof*; end from BfaafMto 6901.0,78 Ngnoy, Reed, london 

awte iro. Tel: o.MftPftos • . :L: : -• - 
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Plays for pupils 


By Anna Scher 


GEORGE MOORE: 

The Prince ond Hie Demons 
0 423 00260 <1 

ADRIAN MITCHELL: 

Von Musi Believe All This 
Q 423 00290 2 

BRIAN GLOVER: 

Death Ansel 

0 423 0031)0 3 

ANDREW DAVIES: 

Marmalade Atkins 
0 423 00320 8 

JAMES ANDREW HALL 
Reasons to be Cheerful 
0 423 00270 8 

Methuen Young Drama Series. 
£1.95 each. 


The second most popular question \ 
get asked on the many drama 
courses I run at my Children’s 
Theatre in Islington is what can 1 
suggest for the School Play - the first 
most popular question is how to 
keep discipline. There seems to be n 
dearth of really good plays that are 
suitable for children and young peo- 
ple - there are a few dull, bookish 


' plays but no one wants those when 
the purpose of the end-of-term pro- 
. duct ion is, by involving the cast, to 
! entertain the audience und communi- 
cate with them bringing across plot, 
characterization and the team’s spe- 
. cial interpretation. 

I usually advise the many teachers, 
students, and adventure playground 
leaders, who visit (he Children's 
Theatre, to devise their own material 
through improvisation - compilation 
shows on (hemes such as “hood", 
“Friendship", “Nationalities'* or 
work on a storyline about a teenage 
love story, for example. Improvisa- 
tion work helps to find out what 
children rcnlly feel and. in my ex- 
perience, the result is far more be- 
lievable than when they are reciting 
the words of the playwright. 

My first reaction to this series of 
five short plays from the Theatre 
Box Series, which have recently been 
seen on Thames Television, wns that 
drama teachers and others wanting 
to put on plays would be put off by 
the lavish television versions when 
faced with their own circumstances. 
The introduction to each play firmly 
answers that question by stating cate- 
gorically that the plays can be put on 
with the minimum equipment but 
having seen two of them on televi- 
sion f was not convinced. 


’I' 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


ROBERT WESTALL 
BREAK OF DARK 

Chilling, but often humorous, a collection of five 
short stories about the supernatural written by 
this popular children’s writer. 

192pp £5.50 Ages 12+ 

PAMELAROPNER 
HELPING MR PATERSON 
Three children set out to help the eccentric 
Mr Paterson find a lost dream* and their 
adventures lead them to the wilds of Scotland and 
the Loch Ness monster. 

144pp £4.95 Ages 11+ 

EVERT HARTMAN 
WAR WITHOUT FRIENDS 

Translated by Patricia Crumpton 
Occupied Holland in 1942, and the story of one 
■ boy 's struggle to come to. terms with the 
destruction and turmoil which surrounds him, 
■192pp .. .£5.60 - Ages 11+ • 

Angela locke 

MRMULLET OWNS A CLOUD 
IUustratedbylanNeweham , 

, Anenqhanting story aboufra lOng-sufforing . 
farmer who is given a doud with a sense of ' 
humour apd a talent for causing chaos. 

128pp £4.95 Ages 8-11 , 

URSULA MORAY WILLI AMS 
BELLABEUNDA AND 
THE NO-GOOD ANGEL 

Illustrated by Glenys Ambrus 
A delightful tale about the fiendish exploits of 
threebrotherSj whotiytomalre life impossible for' : 
"th6ir guardian angel and her friend, the - 
; • extraordinary Miss Bellabeuhda Brown. 
128pp £4.96 Ages 8-11 


The Prince and the Demons by 
George Moore is a classic Indian folk 
tale complete with the elements of 
good versus evil, a narrator and lots 
of gory bits - “I will have my cooks 
build a big fire. Then 1 will take you 
and snap off your arms - one, two. 
Then your legs. And last, twist off 
your beautiful head. And I will 
throw each part on the fire and roast 
it till the soft smooth flesh singes and 
crackles. Then I will eat you. - and 
the inevitable happy ending. Though 


the plot is strong and fast moving the 
characters are a bit one-dimensional 
and care would be needed to prevent 
the narrator from droning on as nar- 
rators sometimes do. Tnis was my 
least favourite of the five plays but 
then T do not like “folksy" tales. The 
drama teacher is the one who has to 
like the play, however, and I am 
quite sure that many will love The 
Prince and the Demons. 

You Must Believe All This by 
Adrian Mitchell is an adaptation of a 
Charles Dickens fable about Victor- 
ian children, humiliated by adults at 
a christening party, who get their 
own back by doing their own “right- 
of-reply" plays. This Is a beautifully 
constructed piece with music, con- 
taining three plays within the play. 
On first reading it would appear 
complicated and somewhat ambitious 
but handled with a great deal of care 
and attention, which it really de- 
serves, it would make a successful 
evening's entertainment. Adrian 


Mitchell's adaptation, like his poetry, 
is packed with pacy style and form. 
The songs all have a period flavour. 
This play would need a musical 
director as well as a. producer and I 
would say it should only be put on 
by a very experienced confident 
teacher. 

Death Angel by Brian Glover is 
right up my street. Modern, and 
powerful, it pulls no punches 
metaphorically speaking, but plenty 
literally as this very imaginative piece 
uses Brian Glover’s experience as a 
wrestler. It jumps off the page with 
its gutsy believable characters - “real 
kids” rough and tough. This play 
would make an ideal end of term 
production and there's room for au- 
dience participation too. One of my 
pupils, Gary Beadle, played Fergus 
in the television production and he 
said: “What I really liked about it 
was that the character was like me 
when I was that age - he believed 
anything that was told him. The play 
was different from anything I had 
done before - you could really get to 
grips with it.” 

Marmalade Atkins in Space by 
Andrew Davies has wonderfully fun- 


ny, over the top characters - funny 
ha ha and funny peculiar. It needs 
bold extrovert acting especially for 
the central character. Marmalade. “I 


can't stand being bored, I go 
berserk", she says and is very rude 
to all the adults. This is a comedy 


A familiar landscape 


By John Davies 


JOHN GILBERT EVANS: 

Llyfr Hwiangerddl y Dref Wen 
The Dref wen Book of Welsh 
Nursery Rhymes 

Illustrated by Jenny Williams 

Gwasg y Dref Wen Publishers, 28 
Church Road, Whitihurch, Cardiff 
CF4 2EA. £5.95. 


This collection of nursery rhymes is 
an important landmark in the history 
of the publication of children's books 
in the Welsh language. Welsh 
nursery rhymes have a lengthy tradi- 
tion behind them: the oldest known 
to us was preserved as marginalia in 
the earliest manuscript of the sixth- 
cenlury poem, the "Gododdln of 
Anenn”, Collections of them were 
published from the 1830s onwards, 
although attention to such frippery 
was roundly condemned by the ster- 
ner puritans of Victorian Wales. In 
the recent past, several attractive 
anthologies have been produced but 
this volume is much tnore ambitious 


than any of its predecessors, contain- 
ing as it does over five hundred 
rhymes. 

While the nineteenth-century col- 
lectors were inspired to undertake 
their task at least in part by J. O. 

TJ_ _ it. ' m 1 


to the example of the Opies. His 
scholarly introduction and notes - 
criticized by one reviewer in the 
Welsh press as out of place in a 
childrens book - - follows the pattern 
of The Puffin Book of Nurserv 
Rhymes, in which the Opies note: 
“Even though there will be much 
that he (the child) cannot immediate- 
ly understand (for may he not think, 
and rightly, that this Is really a 
grown-up book?) he will possess it as 
his own, secure in the knowledge 
that it can, with his parents’ skill, be 
made to sing the songs he knows and 
loves". 

Accompanying the text are sixty- 
nine pages of black-and-white draw- 
ings and thirty-two pages of illustra- 
tions in colour, specially prepared for 
the book by Jenny Williams. The 
artist was invited to produce illustra- 
tions “that would reflect Wales 


Index of books reviewed 


about “the worst girl in the worl.r 
and what she gets up to. The fan 
that it is about a bad girl rather iS 

ren°°d °" e Sh0U,d JWcft 

i Ust, X* ? eaSO ?, S !° be Cheerful hv 
James Andrew Hall is about a J 

mad’ family the Dribble Faffiy 
Mum Dad plus the son and da i 
ter. They all behave outrageously to 
one another and the total efTect is 
very funny; the dialogue is witty and 
hvely and there is lots of unfrfendly 
bantering between the Dribbles A 
surprise ending is an added bonus. 

Mv overall impression is that here 
are five extremely well written days 
by five professionals; my concern is 
with the problem of putting them on 
at an equally professional standard. 
Most of the parts are weighty - there 
are as few as four in the cast of 
Reasons to be Cheerful - and there- 
fore from the point of view of the 
school play there would need to be 
exceptionally talented actors to per- 
fonn theqi. I still feel they were 
written for television rather than for 
the live theatre and I am not entirely 
convinced that they Would translate 
well for most schools. The size of the 
casts might be a drawback for school 
production but on the other hand 
it would be an advantage for 
Thealre-in-Education, where! think 
they would work well. The Editor's 
General Note and the Production 
Notes in all five plays are excellenl. 


visually, just as the rhymes reflect it 
verbally". She has fulfilled her com- 
mission splendidly, portraying with 
captivating charm an archaic but still 
familiar landscape. The Wales that Is 
reflected here, both visually and ver- 
bally is a halcyon pre-industrial coun- 
try, the. heavy industry that has 
dominated it for the last century and 
a half only very occasionally making 
its presence felt, The verses depict a 
land of farms and animals, cilyless 
and kinsless and a society with a 
profound sense of place, delighting 
in the rhythm of its own place- 
names. 

This book is a bold venture in 3 
linguistic community which counts its 
children in thousands rather than 
millions. Its publishers, Gwasg y 
Dref Wen of Cardiff, have, over the 
last ten years, combed Europe, seek- 
ing the finest illustrations tor their 
children's books. Hitherto the visual 
delights that they have prepared for 
Welsh children have been more like- 
ly to emanate from Bulgaria or Hun- 
gary than from Wales. This is their 
first substantia] publication to be a 
wholly home grown product. It is 
hoped that it will be the first °< 
many. 
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commentary 


New Oxford books: 

Literature 


A question of choice 


By John Hope Mason 


The Assassin 
Greenwich Theatre 


For the writer of fiction a concern 
for politics tends to be more of a pea 
under the mattress than a pearl in 


under the nrattress than a pearl in 
the oyster. Sartre was no exception. 
As he moved away from the personal 
and metaphysical preoccupations of 
his early writings to take an active 
part in toe politics of his time, so he 
came to abandon fiction. But the 
change was not abrupt und in the 
period of transition, the immediate 
postwar years, he produced some 
striking work. The play Les Mains 


Edward Woodward, is a dedicated Par- 
ty member who is neither power- 
mad nor inhuman, neither a fanatic 
nor a zombie. One of Sartre’s most 
memorable fictional creations, we 
believe in his love for his fellow- 
men, in his unselfish (but not blind) 
courage, and in his sense of limits to 
the means that might be adopted. 
The character of Hugo is less suc- 
cessfully drawn. His predicament is 
that which Sartre had described as 
the central existentialist situation: if 
your existence is to be authentic you 
must choose to become the person 

k. Tk. 


f- \ 


In Defence 
of the Imagination 

Helen Gardner 


you intend to be. The assassination 
for Hugo (exactly as it is for Orestes 
in Les M ouches ) is like a rite de 
passage. Hugo's difficulty in acting 
on his choice gives the play an effec- 
tive tension, well realized in this pro- 
duction by Frank Hauser, but the 
reasons for his difficulty, the reasons 
Tor his need, are never convincingly 
shown. The scenes between him and 






sales, previously performed in English ^ 

under the title Crime Passionel and reasons for his difficulty, the reasons 
now given in a new translation by for his need, are never convincingly 
Frank Hauser as The Assassin, be- shown. The scenes between him and 
longs to (his period. his wife are very poorly written, and 

In 1948, when the play was first Rt Greenwich also poorly played, 
staged the debate among left-wing Although we watch the play through 
intellectuals about whether or not to Hugo’s eyes the emotional life of the 
join the Communist Party was parti- piece is elsewhere. The experience of 
cularly intense. Sartre was not at this the play does not endorse the im- 
lime a Marxist and he regarded the portance .given to Hugo's problems. 
Communists' political flunking as and his concern for the truth ends up 
naive, rigid and doctrinaire. But they as being only an occasion for personal 

, . j t . hpmipc tint f) cf>riniic matter nf belief 


’She writes a direct, lucid, and 
lorceful prose which anyone can 
understand. The Harvard students 
to who m these essays were 
originally addressed as lectures 
must have found them not only 
disconcertingly clear but 
subversive of every fashionable 
modern orthodoxy. - . ■ Her pages 
shinewith learning, with her own 
pleasure In literature and her own 
perceptions: there Is nothing 
negative or merely destructive 
about her criticisms.' John Bayley 
In The Observer. £12.50 


zm-m 


Roy Campbell 


his wife are very poorly written, and 
at Greenwich also poorly played. 


" Horse and groom ", Rajasthan school, cl660, exhibited 'in In the Image 
; — of Ihe Universe through 2000 years of 


of Man: The Indian perception of Ihe Universe through 2000 years of 
painting and sculpture, at the Hayward Gallery until June 13, 

This is a major disappointment, plot is handled, are of course similar 

‘k. I,.... _r nnlitlAal .ngniniil/iTi mialitioc In iv/itnnlitilf Cn nffpr. 


A Critical Biography 
Peter Alexander 


lli uicciiwiui aiau puu iij uiaj&u. - 1 - 1 .^. , — — 

Although we watch the play through The issue of political assassination qualities to the realpolJttK so eirec- 
Hugo’s eyes the emotional fife of the has become more topical in Western tively displayed by Hoederer. Those 
piece is elsewhere. The experience of Europe since the play was written elements fired SaTtre’s pagination, 
the play does not endorse the im- ~ ' ' ' 


miau -iiimiw iiwi i t .... .... but on that issue Sartre has little to 

lime's Marxist and he" regarded the portance .given to Hugo's problems, tell us. We feel that Hugo’s need to 
Communists' political flunking as and his concern for the truth ends up kill is something of a device, and his 
naive, rigid and doctrinaire. But they as being only an occasion for personal character manipulated to suit me 
had the largest share of the working heroics, not a serious matter of belief needs of the plot. That manipula- 

rtr nrinninlp tlClfl. find the Skill With WniCn the 


class vote and could therefore pro- br principle. 


tively displayed by Hoederer. Those 
elements fired Sartre's imagination. 
But the youthful idealism of Hugo 
remains inert. As a result we leave 
the theatre dissatisfied; as so Often 
with Sartre, the ingenuity and bril- 
liance of his work cannot disguise its 
all too narrow emotional base. 


This 19 the first biography of the 
poet Roy Cambell. II traces his life 
from hFs birth In 1901 to his sudden 
death In a car orash In 1957. II has 
been written with the full support of 
the poet's widow, and, as well as 
discussing the poems, presentee 
portrait of a life split by conflicting 
loyalties, of a lonely and often 
unhappy man. Illustrated £1 2.60 


vide the only possible alternative 
government. The perennial question Q 

of how to relate sincerely held ideals SUIlS OI SVIUl 
to the messy world of human affairs " 

was accordingly a topical issue. — — ' ■ 

Sartre first treated this subject in a „ n , . 

film script written in 1946. (He had By Michael DUIEimett 

initially given this work the title Les 

Mains sales but later changed it to Indian Playing Cards 
L'Engrenage). Is it possible to en- Bethnal Green Museum 


Suits of symbols 


least from the very beginning of the interest of playing cards as such. 
Mughal Empire, though none of the Ganjifa, together with the ornate 
cards in the exhibition is earlier than boxes used to contain them, provide. 


ThAophile Gautier 

A Romantic Critic of the 
Visual Arts 

Robert Snell 


gage in political activity and keep 
your hands clean, your principles in- 
taetf The answer is unequivocal; in a 
violent world violent means must be 


Indian Playing Cards 
Bethnal Green Museum 


miua 111 me bAiiiumun wumvi umu- — " j , r 

the eighteenth century. Some of Tor purposes of study, an unsurpas- 
them are rectangular, but most are sed medium for the very diverse 
circular. Ail packs of the indigenous styles of Indian folk art. Included are 
kind, known as ganjifa, have suits of cards from Rajasthan, Kashmir, 


Miiu | hiiumi cn gu/yijii, w. -’-J."-' — _ — r ■ - 1 

twelve cards (ten ilumeral cards and Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh § My* 

c: kit oam HricEn purl Rpnapl flllnwino- r 


I WwlVG uaiua iiuniwtui vuiun >iin« . j n ■ ll ■ 

The Bethnal Green Museum of, two cqurt figures), distinguished by sore. Onssa. and Bengal, allowing- s, 
SkSTt nin for ' evc^bne, M JsfsT’SS, 


violent wona violent means must oc t^nnunuuu is — .. r, - 

used, “purity is a luxury”. The issues rather than for specialists and scho- colour. They fall into two mi 

are clear but the treatment is lifeless; lars; it is a genuine people's types, Muslim ana Hindu. Tne Ml 

the plot is ingenious but the characters museum, of which, sadly, many Lon- hm, or Mughal, variety has 

hp i.nnugrp. The- suits with wholly secular iconogi 


are cardboard. An Idealistic writer 
quarrels with a muscular man of action 
and a beautiful woman loves them 
both. 


rial .tradition. But the item that will 
perhaps be found of greatest interest 
is a Bengali set painted on ivory 


In the play Les Mains sales Sartre 
ses a similar framework to L'En- 


doners" ' must be oTavTe"* T&' S wUh Xlly 'secuiir tarmeriy felondng .0 Robere Clive^ 

museum has now put on the first of. phy: the Hindu ones typically have on loan from ^wis Castle:. this, like 
manv shows that will make up the ten, or sometimes twelve, suits and some of the other exhibits, exempH- 
British 1982 Festival of India- an employ religious symbolism; ini the fies an elevated style nor classifiable . 
Br !?, s L_ 1 . y8 f r ’ t-n-siiffed oacks. each suit reoresents as folk art. To my- mind, however. 


exhibition of Indian play ng arS FenWted pfeks, e/ch suit' represents as folk art. To ^ mirid, however 
fr“fi°ne SioSYt L Vic- ^Incarnations - .vatars^f ^ the most te^ cgrdsijre 


This book sets out to present an 
inside view of the nineteenth- 
century post and critic ThSophlle 
Gautier. It discusses hlalmage of 
himself, his early career, hlsllle as 
a journalist and public figure /.and . 
the cf/sfllualon arid nostalgia which 
colour his rater writing. His aim? as 
acrltio and hiavlewof thearilafare 
characterized, and seen In 
operation In his writing on 
Delacroix and Ingres. 

Illustrated £15 


uses a similar framework to L’En- HS Albert^ Museum Vishnu, such as Rama and Krishna. • two nineteenth-century 

grenage - the mam action being m tona and Amert MU8e The Mughal ganjifa usually employ packs. 

flashback, within the context of a jhe exhibition,' arranged by Peter the same suit-signs as those known The catalogue, thougl 

trial - but the treatment has much Q i en lasts unt ji May 30. Here. in. also to have been used in Persia; it is -« ■ * 

greater depth. The narrative revolves 8mall compass an d in a form very probable that playing cards were in- 

around Hugo, a young middle-class un fe m ni ar to most poeple - noWa- traduced into India by the Mughals 

Intellectual who has joined the Com- days even most people ; n fodja - will or earlier Muslim invaders. Ganjifa 
munist Party. He longs for a task by b e found illustrated a great variety of are undoubtedly related to European 
wnicn ne can prove himself and an T n ^: Bn art ctvip« nrp.sprvpd hv craft nisvino cards, not bv direct denva- 


The catalogue, though very well 
illustrated, is no substitute for seeing 
the actual cards: it cannot convey the 
variations of size and texture, nor 


A Pity Youth 
Does Not Last 


Michedl O’Guiheen 


which he can prove nimself and an 
opportunity arises when a faction 
within the Party decides to assassin- 
ate Hoederer, the Party Secretary, 
who is about to do a deal with the 


Indian art styles, preserved by craft playing cards, not by direct, denva- 
traditions that stretch back over cen- tion of either from the other, but, 
turies, and uncomplicated by the very probably, by descent from a 

f . _ _ P rtikniLA# 4 <i nnAdelAV 


worries of intellectuals whether to common ancestor. 


namely that there is not enough ex- 
planatory matter. Three-quarters of 
those visiting the exhibition will not 


resist or adapt Western influences. The V & A collection, though not know where Orissa and Maharashtra 


To coincide with the exhibition the 
V & A has published an illustrated 


rent to be Hoederer’s secretary. V & A has published an illustrated 
when he meets him, however, Hugo catalogue of its collection of Indian 
finds that he cannot kill Hoederer. playing cards. ( Ganjifa , the Playing 
Tm* is not because of any scruples Cards of India , by Rudolf von 
about- the use of violence (that is not Leyden. 128pp. £3.95. 0 905 20917 


resentatives of virtually every 

Indian playing card: the only — k— /— o — -j o- — — ■ - 

the absence of those derived from a they are independent of European 
Portuguese, rather than a French or ones or derived from them. TWO 


playing cards go back, or whether 


an issue in this 


iiSkiqUtffS Kyden:^^: i3.9i 0 905 20917 5 

he d0 “ m tailed 


ie. Thd exhibition boards, one giving basre inforipation. 


r, “ tivouiuuiiv nc uucs -rhi umeu tuioiuguo. 

aim, but i in ambiguous circum- tules g edmprehensive account of in- 
stances. riiari rilavimr Cards - their history, 


In the lost scene of the 


**T p°nie out of prison ana wants iu u^itrh nn nther — • ■ — ■ — : — : / 

rejoin the Party. He learns that, on Lists - and as a Competition No 63 with a moist surface,, and eyes 

instructions from Moscow, the Party n ’ Readers are Invited to identify the much too small for his moop of 

«ne has now changed and the Com- cata g ^ , . . • . sources of the three quotations which face that they seemed to, haw be 

tnunists have made an alliance with Those who unthlnldngly assume. fn .i nw n _j .--j 11s «u b answers so orialnallv made for somebody cl* 


blavHuno manufacture, design and us 
d wants to especially welcome, both 

lire on . a subjCct bf whlch 'r 


Cards -r their history, 
design and use. It' is 
come,. bom as a trea- 

iect bf which ’■ 'no ' other 


is, however, both enjoyable and in- the other showini 
stnictive quite independently of the would remedy thl 


a map. of India, 
defect. 


Tha herfos of books about the 
Greek Blasket Island which 
Includes such classics as Twenty 
Yeari A-Qrowlng by Mau rice 
O’Sullivan, The Istandman by 
Tpm6s 6 Crohan , and Ah Old 
Woman's Reflections by Pelg 
Sayers, has won many enthusiastic 
readers, this la the on ly English 
translation of A Pity Youth Does 
Not Last by the son of Paig Sayers, 
inwhioh hewrfte 80 faohlldhpod 
spent on Great Blasketand of the 
changes that finally overtook the ... 
old Island culture. Illustrated £2.60 
Oxford Paperbaoke 
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Bounds out 
of Bounds 
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jnunists have made an alliance with 

res . conservatives and liberals, um w«j»« ^ mai iney roacii uhs uihk nut ioiw 

Hoederer s assassination Is therefore all places presented essentially tne ^ -j jg ^ of f s 
an embarrassment and if Hugo wants same appearance as do modern tn- offcref j f or the first correct set of 
0 work with the Party again ne must gllsh' ones will receive an intense answerg t0 be opened, or failing that 
agree that the murder was a crime sutprise. Playing cards nave, m face, t ^ e mos t nearly correct — in which 

oasrlntiml Tka 1..4 ... a hlstnrv AS 8 HV human • 1 1. -JII 


8 ' . w sources of the three quotations which face that they seemed to, have been 

Those who unthinkingly “jntne. fo g ow ^ to send ^ the answers so originally made for somebody else, 
that playing cards have always ana m t ^ a t they reach this office not later was not at first sight prepossessing- ' 

nil nlami nrPC^nfftd eSSentlflJIV tne .1 1 'J, . £ A 1 J— —C J>1(1 I- 


than April 16. A prize of £10 is 


was not at first sijdit prepossessing. 

3 Mrs got out of the bus back- 

wards. No amount of practice : ever 

. J- t- ■ -I. . >L. UH..U. .U. 


A Compass for 
Recent American- 
and British Poetry 

Roberta Berfce 
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that the murder was a crime sutprise. Playing cards have, intact,- (he most neAr | y correct - in which, had her- bia Grille 'amused^wry- 

mtonej The most important princi- as complex a Kstory as any^human ^ inspired guesswork will also . .55 a .^a nd h efaelf' OrjDoina^flre hsmd- 
Pi^ nugo is that of respecting the arfafarti their onmn and th^mter- ^ takcn in to,conaid C radon. . . 5^ of lhe P ffi^or SO 

he Hi 0 * qu^ulld 5 Stteriy ‘with S^lndigenous to vafipus parts of . Entries should be, addressed to the tightlythat the, scamSofhergjpvcs 
Hoederer wim era maigcnuM* v still unrd- Editor,' Times Uteraiy Supplement, .cracked/, Sbe’„ lowered : .'bpraejf 

I^adpl? even flio?ch h^^realfrM ^ved It vroSd^i? quite wrong to PO Box 1 , Trinttag House Square, cautiously like a climber, wbilB her 
lhat means ha Kw be tS ^o^ h^ffaditional Indian pV Ofay’s Inn Road, ' London ^ClX feet, overlapping her. smart s.hoes 
himself. S He "bom out° to his own infffi ^are derived from European BE* and marked “Author, Author" uneasUy scrabbled 
rUrf4.L ' p uca . uul w 1 ! |I S f 1 ” i. ft,, pnw nm '.Thai xnlution and .nr 'two oeoOle- asked ■ whV ■ the bus 


Ip this lively survey of American - 
dnd British poetry from 1 9S0 to the 
Pfetent, Roberta Berke presents 


i, kx' —’r r vdfluWBlInas for. . 

I undersferidlngcontemporary • ; , 

I poetry, and discusses major trands!- 
and major artists In transatlantic > • 
I poetry over the pas! generation. - 
£11. •=■• 


marked “Author, Author" uneasily scrabbled, at each step.. One 
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the present on the envelope. The i solution and or two people, asked why the bus 
from Euro- .results will appear on April 23. ;- -made, for . one; ^riassepaer, . such ; a 
,i i -,!i Inn r»V HaaH . Rrrm > Hut on ithe. whole 


as r and or ; (Je b*» 
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commentary 


An art of transition 


By Peter Conrad 

TannhSuser 

Metropolitan Opera, New York 
Die Meistersinger von NQrnberg 
Covent Garden 


Wagner intended Die Meistersinger 
as a comic palliation of the tragedy 
in TannhQiiser. Stolzing when he 
confronts the mas torsi ngers an- 
nounces that his model lias been 
Wo It her von der Vogel weide, res- 
cuing the antique bard from the 
song-contest nt the Wart burg where 
he is denounced by TannhSuser as a 
timid and unsensuaf poetaster. At 
the sonic time, Stolzing revises Tann- 
h/i user's decadent theory of (he artist 
as renegade and neurotic. TannhSus- 
cr undertakes (he artistic vocation as 
un apprenticeship to vice. His muse, 
who incarcerates him . In the Venus- 
berg, enlightens him by inflaming 
. him. Music itself is a sorcery and an 
intoxication of the body. When Wag- 
ner amplified the Dresden version of 
Tamltauser for Paris in 1861, he 
made it - after the event - a precur- 
sor of Tristan. The new overture is a 
cauldron of Trended sound, and it 
changes the Vcnusberg from a limbo 
of moral recusancy into an ecstatic 
hell where the artist thrives. Music is 
now (as Shaw declared it to be in his 
own inferno) the brandy which is the 
addiction of the damned, The new 
TannhiUtser proposes itself as the be- 
getter of the enfevered Tristan not 
Hie repentant Parsifal, and instigates 
the Wagnerian decadence of the la- 
ter nineteenth century. In the 1845 
Dresden overture the sanctimonious- 
ly level tread of the pilgrims returns 
at the end to' trample the 'voluptuous 
uproar in the Venusberg. In 1861. the 
revels continue unfastened. The 
artist's profession Is thus declared to 
be the systematic derangement of the 
senses, and Beardsley, rewriting 
TannhSuser in Under the Hill , makes 
the hero n Baudelairean dandy, the 
adept of illicit and exquisite delights, 
ancf Venus 1 a nymphomaniac who 
sups on the semen of her. pet uni-, 
com. 


- by the fanatical conviction of artistic 
will. Die Meistersinger is also about 
the miraculous nature of art. Here, 
~ however, it's a benediction, the hap- 
py materializing of a longed-for 
dream, instead of the demonic, fan- 
tasizing dissatisfaction with reality 
which goads Tan nhii user. Art is the 
power to conjure up a vision, to 
materialize a spirit, ns Elsa docs in 
wishing for Lohengrin. TannhSuser 
possesses this capacity, but like Elsa 
is ruined by it: the incarnation of 
images is a fiendish talent, punished 
(as the poet discovers in “Kubia 
Khan") hy ostracism. 

Stolzing in Die Meistersinger is 
heir to inis power, yet for him it is 
benign and divinizing. His prize song 
describes Adam’s dream of Eve in 
paradise, which was, in Keats's view, 
the initial and prophetic human act 
of imagination. Assisted by God, 
that dream came true. So does Stolz- 
ing’s. At the end 'of his song, Eva 
stands before him Hnd declares her- 
self his. The deity who, in Die Mels- 
tersinger, by his intercession makes 
the immaterial word or poetic vision 
flesh, is Hnns Sachs; he manager this - 
feat by omniscient intriguing and n 
humour which is - in the properly 
godly sense - jovial. Sachs defines 
himself as M ein Schuhmaker und 
Poet dazu" in his noisy sons at the 
work-bench. The poetry Is inciden- 
tal: God is a maker, man (who can 
only chlmericnlly re-create what God 
has made, or drgam of alternatives 
to (hat creation) is, as Stolzing is 
instructed to be by Sachs, an artist. 

Cursed with an unserviceable pro- 
duction and frustration by the refusal 
of Jon Vickers to sully himself by 
impersonating a hero whom he re- 
gards (correctly, perhaps) as morally 
unregenerate, Covent Garden has 
dropped. TannhSuser. The Met this 
season revives Otto Schenck's pro- 
duction, with James Levine' conduct- 
ing, and shows how magnificently 
the work can be done. GfJnther 
Schneider-Siemssen’s designs exploit 
the schizophrenia in the work. His 
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A late sixteenth-century dog-headed demon, described in the manuscript of 
the wonders of creation. From the Demons in Persian and Turkish Art 
exhibition at the British Library until January 16, 1983. 


Elisabeth religiously hails Tann- 
hftuser's return and his singing as 
miracles. But ultimate miracle 
which he performs, though accom- 
plished through the agency ‘of heu- 
pious sacrifice, is a profanation,, as 
Wanner feels art must be. The oil. 


lion of TannhSuser who, despite the 
Pope's edict, can transform actuality 


Venusberg is a grotto of dank green 
idclea, frigidly pornographic, not 
erqtlc, which, when TannhSuser wills 
himself elsewhere,, switches instan- 
taneously (thanks to the Mel’s magic 
gadgetry) to a chilly countryside with 
russet earth and wan sunlight,' revert- 
ing to the fetid underground during 
Tannhfluser’s final dementia. 

yfagner said that performing his 
works was an art of transition. The 
wizardry of light achieves' this ex- 
change between opposed worlds in 
the . Met’s TannhSuser, • and the 
wonderful Elisabeth of Leonie 
Rysanek - the best there Is - shows 


an understanding of this same princi- 
ple of transition. Once, rehearsing a 
production of TannhSuser which 
Wieland Wagner had staged with the 
stiff immobility of a scene from a 
Gothic missal, Rysanek chided Wie- 
land by reminding him that she was 
a baroque not a Gothic figure. She is 
indeed: the excitement other singing 
and her acting is its agitation and 
kinesis, its often frantic rapture. But 
in TannhSuser she undergoes a 
deathly transition from baroque ex- 
ultancy to the statuesque, funereal, 
suffering poise of a Gothic madonna. 
She begins by rushing into the hall or 
song, caressing its furniture, sen- 
suously celebrating its (and her own) 
return to life. She quivers with an 
animation which is half nervously 
fearful, half elated, shuddering in 
TRnnhAuser's presence. Her voice 
soars out of her in Rn overflow of 
feelings she can't contain. During the 
song contest she is sentenced to still- 
ness,' but the quality of her concen- 
tration keeps her at the dramatic 
contre in spite of her silence. While 
she listens, she changes - from 
admiration to bewilderment, then to 
embarrassment, at last to nausea and 
dismay at Tannhatlser’s blasphemy - 
and proleptically dies. Rising from 
her chair, scarcely able to speak blit . 


defying the censorious men, she 
makes a last effort of mediation; but 
in the concluding ensemble of Act II 
she is already fixed in a Gothic para- 
lysis, and the voice no longer wells 
from a human body but hovers 
prayerfully and abstractly in mid-air. 

Rysanek’s reappearance in Act III 
is a post-mortem visitation. Prone 
before the wayside cross at the be- 
ginning, she painfully raises herself 
to sing, then creeps away with an 
infinite stumbling slowness, walking 
resignedly out of life. Her colleagues 

crnrrplu mntrh DuconaLV •>«... 


a aumo ox, ana Mignon Dunn is a 
vocally shrewish Venus - but there is 
an impeccable Wolfram from Bemd 
Weikl, whose tonal beauty vouches 
for the character's generous good- 
ness. Schenck makes clear both the 
amity and the opposition between 
Wolfram and TannhSuser. Wolfram 
reveres TannhSuser but hasn't the 
courage to. imitate him: TannhSuser 
violently alters reality; Wolfram, in 
his obituary song about the evening 
star, can only ineffectually make a 
metaphor of it. 

Covent Garden's Meistersinger has 
weathered a decade in the ware- 
house and emerges beautifully aged. 


An English zeal 
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By Michael Trend 

The Wreckers 
Bradford public Library 

Ethel Smyth was an Indomitable 
woman. Best remembered now for. 
her autobiographical writings and her 
association with the Bloomsbury 
group - In her seventies .she fell in 
love with Virginia Woolf - her music 
has in recent years gone into almost 
fetal eclipse. Among some historians 
of music there is a theory that while 
Dame Ethel was alive and promoting 
her work (and no one ever promoted 
her work with sifcjt zeal as she did) 
her 1 music received performance ana 
critical attention: after her. death in 
1944, however; the musical works 
supped from, sight - some would 
argue deservedly so. Thus a rare 
opportunity io heat Ethel Smvth's 
best-known , work, the . opera ■ The 
Wreckers , is a welcome chance to 
reconsider the merits of her \rork. 

The libretto of TAe Wreckers was 
originally written in French by Henry 
Brewster but. it. was; first performed' 
In .Qerman,: in Gepnany .in ■ 1909," 
when It wns- well received by both •' 
Nikisch. and Bruno' Walter. Walters 
characterization of the piece as “typi- ' 
chllvr English- 1 U justified . and the 
abdlende at the Bradford Opera 
■QroUpybrave productiGitf! earlier this* 
mpntH were: Immediately, at ,j horael 
With- this "Cornish Drama”; The fact, 

f | ;T : f. 'i try j.i 'vg.- J 'j. •; 


that the opera was staged both in 
Germany and France before it ws 
put on In England is revealing. Like 
most English composers of her 
musical generation, trie generation of 
Arthur Sullivan which precedes the 
rediscovery of Tudor music and the 
folk-song revival, Ethel Smyth had 
studied in Germany and was part of 
the wide musical world of Clara 
Schumann and Brahms. 

The score is tuneful, owing some- 
thing in its structure to a leitmotif 
system derived from Wagner, .but it 
is not In any real sense a Germanic 
work. There are echoes of early Verdi 
and Mascagni in the music, which 
□Iso shows the influence -of French 
dramatic opeft. But for all its Euro- 
pean eclecticism, it remains, as Wai- 
ter noted, essentially English both in 
the story and in the music which 
owes, something to English church 
choral traditions as well as to tradi- 
tional popular songs. ! 

. T!* e Wreckers is a tale of commun- 
ity Ijfe on the edge of the west country. 
Hard-passed by, the wild and inhos- 
p table world in which they live, the 
villagers- light beacons, to decoy ships - 
on to the rocks. Thlrza add Mark . 
rebel against this inhumanity but pay 


rebel against this inhumanity but pay 
for their actions with their lives: they 
meet death ; together in a cave which 
is. flooded by the rising tide, The ; 
Bradford production suffered ip part 
from: a failing that rj was pointed out 
by Bruno . Walter and recognized bv 


the -toropp&r- - herSelf; the perform- 
ance - of ! P e work -mtist.'.be [“on: the 
nlghpfijt. level, fi both scehloally and 
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the lambent light varnishing its crum- 
bly stone and dessicateJ timb™ 
Colin Davis conducts the work for 
the first lime. In the tragic Warns 
he tends to brood; here lie was fm 
and rousmgly energetic. Hans Sofo 
began imposingly as Sachs but be- 
came croaky and uncertain of pitch 
as time went on. Vocal fatigue iSade 
him seem casual, not wisely & 
tached, in his long scene with the 
Stolzing of Reiner Goldberg, who 
has a vinle, bladed sound, apter 
perhaps for the forging songs of 
Siegfried than for his hymn to Eva. 
The Eva to whom he addresses it, 
Lucia Popp, merits his adoration! 
She is seraphic in the quintet or 
when reassuring Stolzing who panics 
at the sound of the nightwatchman. 
but she doesn’t act goolly Viennese: 
there’s sharp temper in her argument 
with Sachs, and while she waits for 
Stolzing in the street she’s as de- 
liriously expectant as Isolde in the 
nocturnal garden. The intensity of 
"O Sachs, mein Freund” strains her 
voice, though in doing so it only 
makes her portrayal more heart- 
tearing. 

Joining these newcomers is the 
familiar Beckmesser of Geraint 
Evans, than whom, as the character 
brags, there's none better. The sig- 
nature of an Evans character is in 
the footwork. He builds his charac- 
ters from the shoes up - his Wozzeck 
plods; his Claggar struts and minces; 
and his Beckmesser scurries, scut- 
tling about Sachs's room in a tor- 
ment of guilt, beetling away from the 
song contest blighted by shame. 
Evans touchingly vindicates Beck- 
messer by showing him to be an 
insecure and cringing failure, pitiful 
rather than offensive. In Hans Han- 
leb's production, the moving climax 
of the work comes after Stolzing has 
been awarded the Evn of his vision, 
when Sachs entices the skulking 
Beckmesser out of biding and res- 
tores him to the community. The 
God presiding over this day of judg- 
ment is a tolerant comedian, not a 
fataiist like Wotan, and Geraint 
Evans scampers across the stage, un- 
able to accredit his luck, to have his 
sins remitted by Sachs. This gra- 
tuitous act of forgiveness - more 
authentic a benison than the arboreal 
sprouting of the staff in TannhSuser 
- and Evans's mute thanks for it seal 
a notable revival. 


musically". Producing operas in 
small theatres , is an awesome busi- 
ness and the Bradford Opera Group 
are to be commended for bringing 
The Wreckers to public attention 
again. The performance, ,on the first 
night, was, however, still unsure of 
itself - the orchestra, particularly IM 
strings, were under-rehearsed; hul 
the seeds of a good performance 
were there especially in Victors 
Molteno’s Thirza and ” e J e ' 
Clements’s Mark. The chorus, which 
is the heart of the Opera Group, 
sung their passages, with great gusto, 
and it was in the moments when tne 
choral music dominated that one was 
bdst able to judge the music on fair 
terms. 

The verdict was in its favour - one 
was left keen to hear more pf this 
. composer and one hopes that the lime 
will soon be right for a performance 
of heir other once vyeli-known work, 
the Mass in D, a much easier. piece 
than The Wreckers to put on. The 
fact that there seems to be no com- 
mercial recording of The Wreckers is 
also something., that might well be 
considered ana promoters could be- 

f ;in by considering the orchestral pre- 
ude from the opera, "Op the Cliffs 
of .Cornwall”, An - appeal, to hear, 
more of- • Eftel-. Smyth’s music, 
however, must also, be nn appeal for 
a new biography of the composer. 
Christopher , St John’s work 01 1959 
could easily be added :.to now, Ethel 
Smyth’s ; music ; 'was hot,' to every: 
boay'd taste bqt, 1 given a ehance, one 
suspectsVthat it could. , price again 
command wider ! attention. v- ' 
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to the editor 


‘The White Hotel’ 

« r - I wonder how many readers 
n f d' M. Thomas’s The White Hotel 
«re impelled, as I was, to return to 
Anatoli Kuznetsov’s Babi Yar. Those 
«ho were may have been struck by 
ibe discrepancy between Mr 
Thomas's open acknowledgment in 
£ Author’s Note, prmte^ in large 
type, of his debt to Freud ( . . . I 
have sometimes quoted from his 
works and letters, passim ) and the 
much less prominent reference 


‘Who are these?’ the officer 
asked the policeman, through the 
interpreter: pointing to the hillock, 
where there were about fifty people 
sitting by this time. 

‘They are our people, Ukrainians. 
They were seeing people off; they 
ougnt to be let out.’ 

Lisa heard the officer shout: ‘Shoot 
the lot at once! If even one of them gets 
out of here and starts talking in the city, 
not a single Jew will turn up 
tomorrow.' 

‘Come on then! Let’s go! Get 
yourselves upl' the policeman 
shouted. The people stood up as if 


Many reviewers of The White 
Hotel, and all admirers of the novel 
of my acquaintance, have singled out 
Part V as the most imaginative and 
powerful section of the work. It is in 
fact a superficially reworked version 
of the historical accounts in Babi Yar 
of two people who (just) lived 
through tnc German occupation of 
the Ukraine. Many of Thomas’s vivid 
passages of material description, 
many of his moving accounts of 
shocking incident, are taken more or 
less verbatim from Babi Yar. 

For those who have not read Babi 
Yar, one lengthy quotation will illus- 
trate my point. After the description 
of the Podol Slum, the German pro- 
clamation of the forced deportation of 
the "Yids” and the herding of the 
Jews to the railway station, which 
owe everything to Kuznetsov’s own 


boyhood recollections, he makes use 
of Dina Pronicheva’s story, recorded 
by Kuznetzov “as I wrote it down 
from her own words, without adding 
anything of my own". On pp 108-9 - 
of Babt Yar in the translation pub- 
lished by Jonathan Cape in 1970 we 
have; 

“It started to get dark. 

Suddenly an open car drew up and 
in it was a tail, well-built, smartly 
turned-out officer with a riding crop, 
in his hand. ... He had a Russian 
interpreter at his side. 

‘Who are these?’ the officer asked 
the policemen through the Inter- 
preter, pointing to the hillock, where 
there were about fifty people sitting by 
this time, ■ 

‘They are our people, Ukrainians,’ 
the policeman replied. ‘They didn’t 
know; they ought to be let out.' 

The officer started shouting: 

'Shoot the lot at once I If even one 
of thent gets out of here and starts 
triking in the city, not a single Jew 
will turn up tomorrow.' 

‘Come on thenl Let’s go! Get 
yourselves upl’ the policeman 
shouted. 

The people stood up as if they 
were drunk. Maybe because it was 
abeady late the Germans didn’t 
bother to undress this group, but led 
them through the gap in their 
clothes. • 

Dina was ia about the second group, 
rney went through the gap and came 
Qul Joto a ,sana quarry with sides 
practically . overhanging. It was 
already half-dark, and Dina could 
not see the quarry, properly. One 
a [ ter the other they were hurried 
juong to the left, along a' very narrow 


they were drunk. . . . Maybe be- 
cause it was already late the Ger- 
mans did not bather to undress this 
group, but led them through the gap 
in their clothes. 

. . . They went through the gap 
and came out into a sand quarry with 
sides practically overhanging. It was 
already half dark, and she could not 
see the quarry properly. One after 
the other, they were hurried on to 
the left, along a very narrow ledge. 

On their left was the side of the 
quarry, to the right a deep drop; the 
ledge had apparently been specially 
cut out for the purposes of the ex- 
ecution, and it was so narrow that as 
they went along it people instinctive- 
ly leaned towards the wail of sand- 
stone, so as not to fall in. . . . 

. . .Lisa looked down and her 
head swam, she seemed so high up. 
Beneath her was a sea of bodies 
covered in blood. On the other side 
of the quarry she could just see the 
machine guns and a few soldiers. 
The German soldiers had lit a bon- 
fire and it looked as though they 
were making coffee on it." 


Many such resemblances could be 
pointed out. It can be argued that Mr 
Thomas has made moving use of the 


Commentaries of Heaven has ob- 
vious similarities to the second part 
of the Dobell Folio at Oxford, but it 
is a much more carefully constructed 
work. In many ways it is similar to 
The Church's Year Book manuscript, 
which is also at Oxford. 

At least one of the “essays" in 
Commentaries, “Aristotle's Philo- 
sophic”, echoes a similar entry in the 
Dobell Folio, although both arc de- 
rived from the second part of 
Theophilus Gale’s The Court of the 
Gentiles. Certainly, as Rose argues, 
the publication of Gale's work in 
1671 provides a probable terminus a 
quo for the manuscript. It seems to 
me also to argue that the manuscript 
is incomplete because of Traherne’s 
death in 1674. 

Most of the' entries in the manu- 
script include at least one poem, 
usually ns a conclusion to a prose 
essay. And while these are not, on 
the whole, as attractive as the poems 
already known by Traherne, they are 
none the less very similar to the 
poetry in Christian Ethicks. The 
length of these poems varies from n 
few lines to over 400; there is, in 
fact, more poetry by Traherne in this 
manuscript than has previously been 
known - about 5,0u0 lines in all. 
Moreover, unlike the Burney MS 
and the Dobell Folio, even the cor- 
rections to the poems appear to be 
entirely in Thomas Traherne’s hand 
and therefore to have escaped the 
“improvements” of his brother's 
editing. 

DOUGLAS CHAMBERS. 

63 Aberdeen Road, London N5. 

The Ruskins 

Sir, - While I cannot agree with 
all she says, I welcome Racnel Trick- 


Babi Yar material. But should the 
author of a fiction choose as his proper 
subject events which are not only 
outside his own experience but also, . 
evidently, beyond his own resources of 
imaginative re-creation? 

D. A. KENRICK. 

43 Lament Road, London SW10 
OHS. 

E. E. Cummings 

Sir, - John Bayley has many in- 
sightful and interesting things to say 
about the poetry of E. E. Cummings 
in his review of Cummings's Com- 
plete Poems: 1910-1962 (March 5), 
but an American must take excep- 
tion to his remark that “finches, un- 
like thrushes, do not in fact sing". 

I know spring is coming in Con- 
necticut when I hear, from the top 
branches of a tree that is still bare, a 
cascade of warbles and roulades, fe- 
minisefint, to mv ear at- least, of the 
song of the nightingale as I heard it 
years ago In Turkey.' I look up, 
knowing what I will see: a small 
bird, drab of colour except when the 
sun catches a patch of raspberry pink 
on his throat - a male purple finch 
asserting his lordship over the neigh- 
bouring terrain. Tnis is the bird. 
Cummmgs addresses in the passage 
John Bavlev auotes. The phrase 
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on Hunt s book. .:■••• . strar]£;Q that comparatively little work- ■ 

Hunt was not, of course, the first ^ done on the fascist move- 

to suggest that Effie Ruskin s erring ments of Austr i a " 

monthly calculations were the initial . . „ . . . . 

cause of the non-consummation of I appreciate Carsten s pointing out 
the Ruskin marriage. The fact that my . mistake to cMiip Hitter s Birth- 
Nicholas Shrimptan in his review in. place as the Wnldviertel instead of 
the Sunday Times (February 21) and the tonviertcl However I am sur- 
now Rachel Trickett both attribute prised that be describes Braunau-nm- 
this assumption to Hunt indicates . bin as being In .e^me western 
'that Hunt’s footnote on this point Is Austria when in fact it lies exactly 
not dear. It was, of course, Mary midway between the Hungarian and 
Lutyens who, in tho TLS of March Swiss borders. ,. 

3, 1978, first put forward the tenta- 1 ^ m ysdfi'ed about Car- 
tlve suggestion that “Etne s monthly stcn . s assertion that 1 described 
calculations had let her down . Bohemia and Moravia as being "pre; 


Effic’s “trial at Blair Athol” where 
the honeymoon began, and on 
another from Ruskin to Effie in 
which he described his wife as “mine 
own then for the first time” at Kes- 
wick five days after the honeymoon 
had begun. 

Has Professor Hunt discovered 
new substantiating evidence or has 
he merely turned Mary Lutyens's 
suggestion into fact, when he writes 
“Effie found that she had her 
period”7 

JAMES S. DEARDEN. 
The Ruskin Galleries, Bembridgc 
School, Isle of Wight. 

Austrian National 
Socialism 

Sir, - F. L. Carsten 's review of my 
book. Hitler and the Forgotten Nazis: 
A History of Austrian National 
Socialism (January 15) has come to 
my attention and I should like to 
reply. 

When I wrote that “a curtain of 
silence lias been drawn across the 
history of Austrian National Social- 
ism" I did not mean to imply that 
nothing whatsoever has been written 
on the subject. In fact, there has 
been a good deal written about var- 
ious aspects of the Austrian Nazi 
Party as well as other fascist organ- 
izations. But with few exceptions, 
one of which is Professor Carsten’s 
own fine book. Fascist Movements in 
Austria, the works are highly special- 
ized monographs written by scholars 
for other scholars. Fritz Fellner, one 
of the most eminent senior historians 
in Austria today, put it very succinct- 
ly In the December 1981 issue of the 
Journal of Modern History where he 
wrote that “there are only a few 
Austrians who have made it their 


would allow me to correct one point 
which she made, regarding John Dix- 
on Hunt’s book. 1 . • ■ ■ : - 

Hunt was not, of course, the first 
to suggest that Effie Ruskin’s erring 
monthly calculations were the initial 
cause of the non-consummation of 
the Ruskin marriage. The fact that 
Nicholas Shrimptan in his review in. 
the Sunday Times (February 21) and 
now Rachel Trickett both attribute 
this assumption to Hunt indicates 
that Hunt’s footnote on this point is 
not dear. It was, of course, Mary 
Lutyens who, in tho TLS of March 
3, 1978, first put forward the tenta- 
tive suggestion that “Effle’s monthly 
calculations had let her down". 

She based her suggestion on a re- 
ference in a letter from Ruskin to 
Effie which contains a reference to 


dominantly German-speaking areas”. 
I can find no such statement any- 
where in my bopk although 1 do 


mention that both the northern and 
southern fringes of the two provinces 
were inhabited primarily by German- 
speaking people, i might point out in 
passing that the period of maximum 
usage of the German language in 
Bohemia came in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and not, as Carsten suggests, in 
the late nineteenth century. 

The Passau conference, which Car- 
sten says I ignored, is discussed on 
pages 45-46, albeit without my men- 
tioning the same facts brought out in 
Fascist Movetnenis in Austria. 

I agree with my reviewer that a 
major contribution of Hitler and the 
Forgotten Nazis is my thesis that the 
Austrian Nazis frequently acted inde- 
pendently of German Nazi leadership 
and strove to maintain Austrian 
autonomy. - Although I never called 
them “misguided patriots” I did write 
that “not even the most rabid and 
misguided Nazis thought of them- 
selves as being in any sense traitors. 
They naively thought they could re- 
concile their loyalty to Austria with 
their loyalty to the party." This is 
not exactly high praise. If the Aust- 
rian Nazis were patriots their patriot- 
ism fits Samuel Johnson's definition 
of the word; “the last refuge of a 
scoundrel". 

Far from providing "no evidence 
to substantiate [my] assertions" I 
think the documentation for the 
autonomist strivings of the Austrian 
Nazis is overwhelming and can be 
found in every- chapter of my book. 
Even Carsten admits that the Aust- 
rian SA favoured "some autonomy” 
but does not mention that the move- 
ment was at least five times larger 
than the SS which was subordinate to 
Himmler. And it was SA men such 
as Josef Leopold who played the 
leading role in the Austrian Nazi 
: Party until shortly before the 
Anschluss. 

Finally, Professor Carsten’s state- 

- ment that “after the Anschluss the 
* .. top pbsfe in occupied Austria were 
' M riven to; Germans Jrom the RelCft ' 

. . .** needs " considerable 'qualifica- 
tion. Although a German, Josef 
: Bfirckei, was named by Hitler to be 
“Reichskommlssar for the Reunifica- 

- tion of the Ostmark to the Reich”, 
all seven of the new Gauleiters were 

. Austrians, to cite only one example; 

[ • BRUCE F. PAULEY. 

■ Department of History, University 
of Central Florida, Orlando, Florida 
32816., 

We regret that Kenneth S. Lynn's 
reference to: southeast Aria in his 
review qf Reginald Horsman’s Race 
and Manifest Destiny was wrongly 
printed as “Southwest Asia" (March 
1 12; paragraph 10, line 6). 


Among this week’s contributors 


Georgina Battiscombe's most recent Brian Harrison is a Fellow and 
book k Christina Rossetti: A Divided Tutor in Modem History and Politics 
Life, 1981. at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 

T. J. Binyon is a Fellow of Wadham JoH>! hopb Mason’s The Indlspens- 
College, Oxford. . a fr[ e Rousseau was published in 1979. 

fof' V&°^ Arts* QmrA Ionhscu js Professor of Gov- 
Salnsbury Centre for visual Arts, ernn , ont at University of .Man-: 

cheater. .' ; ' - '■ 

Heruzonb Lbe’s Elizabeth An 

Estimation was published last month. 1 
-month. : 
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Pit their left was the side of the 
fl“ arr yj to the right a deep drop; the 
^age had apparently been specially 
for the purposes of the ex- 
KuUon, and it was so narrow that as 
! n 7 w ent along it people instinctive- 
ly leaned towards the wall of sand- 
«one, so as not to fall in. 

ulna looked down and her head 
warn, she seemed to 'be' so high up. 
«iieatb her was a Sea of bodies 
iii blood. On 1 the other ride 
' SLu? 3 uaiT y 8 be could just dlstin- 
pVsh' the machine-guns which had 


“eagerly sweet carolling” is a bit sen- 
timental, but by no Means inaccurate, 
with reference to his song., We have; 
our oven-birds, our “sayers”, but we 
have our songsters too. 

MARIE BORROFF. 

Department of English, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. .Connecticut 
06520. . : •• 


Norwich. 

p. L. Carsten’s books include Fas- 
cist Movements in Austria, 1977. His 
War against War was published ear- 
lier this month. 


teen set up there and a few German 
'ulu !?■ had'lit a- bonfire and it 
as though they were making 

coffee; on it,” : . . ' 

,■ {£? ;OP. PP 216-17 of The "White 

. ! *»pwi: v. ; ■■ . • \ 

it .started . tb get darki . 

; . ■|‘ ??^My an operi car drew up. and 
? - . WAS. a f talL weibbuilt, ’ smartly 
■' ; with , a. ridfog crop 

At his . ride, was a Rdsr. 


A Traherne 
Manuscript 

Sir - Elliot Rose’s announcement 
of the discovery of Commentaries of 
Heaven (March 19) MU prove even 
more exciting to, scholars of the 
seventeenth century than James 
Osborn’s notice of $ similar discov- 
ery in 1964. Whereas there are now 
severe doubts about the genuineness 
Of 1 , the latter manuscript. Moreover, 
the authenticity of the manuscript in 
-Tofonto has •• now been securely 
■i established* 
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Workers’ play time 


By Martin Clark 

VICTORIA DF. GRAZIA: 

The Culture of Consent 

Mhss organisation of leisure in fascist 

Italy 

31jjpp. Cum bridge University Press. 
(I 521 237(15 


Here is the first major study of the 
Douofavora. the network or leisure 
and recreation schemes set up by the 


Italian Fascists. It is a fascinating 
theme, and it is appropriate that it is 
an American scholar who has ex- 
plored it. for the Dopotavoro was 
invented in the United States, and 
was originally brought to Italy by 
industrialists as a device for good 


personnel management. Even in the 
laic l93Us, when the Dopotavoro hail 
three million members, naif a million 


of them were simply using (heir 
firm’s playing grounds or going on 
their firm s excursions: the workers 
at Fiat enjoyed much better facilities 
than were available to the Turin 
middle classes. Even so, by then the 
Fascist syndicalists and politicians 
had muscled in on the act. They had 
organized, and were trying to con- 
. trol, the people’s leisure. 

► There were many reasons for 
doing so. Serious-minded Fascists 
saw the Dopotavoro as an opportun- 
ity far practical training and moral 
education - scouting for adults. The 
more cynical arguerf that sport would 
distract the potentially most danger- 
ous people in the country, (he young 
active men. In any case, pre-Fascist 
recreation facilities had often been 
run by Socialists or Catholics, and 
the Fascists could hardly close them 
down without offering something in 
their place. Furthermore, running 
the Dopotavoro would give the local 
party bosses something harmless to 
do - quite an important considera- 
tion, given, their usual ways of spend- 
ing tneir time. The regime also 
needed to provide outlets for the 
cultural pretensions of provincial in- 
tellectuals, and indeed its lop lenders 
included amateur playwrights such as 
Farinacci and enthusiastic impre- 
sarios like Starace. Above all, the 
Fascists hoped to “make Italians” - 
new. model citizens, sober and pat- 
riotic, devoted to hard work and 
fruitful leisure.* 

The Dopofavoro had, therefore, 
many (asks. Local Fascists ran cook- 
ery classes for Housewives, took over 
amateur dramatics and choral 
societies, and packed children off to 
summer holiday camps. They opened - 


~ playing fields, they got you a dis- 
count at cinemas and simps, and 
they brought [ravelling ilicnlrc in the 
; provinces - a million people saw 
open-air plays in 1936. They also run 
excursions to historic or artistic sites, 
in order to teach Italians to cherish 
their national heritage. In the Dc- 

E ression they provided welfare - 
read as well as circuses: and, inevit- 
ably, they sponsored splendidly 
bogus folk festivals. All those activi- 
; tics thus acquired political overtones. 

; Even the Italian equivalent of giving 
Christmas prescats became the “Be- 
fana Fascism", the "Fascist 
Epiphany". There were occasional 
fitful efforts to teach people useful 
skills like typing or chicken-rearing, 
but on the whole the Dopotavoro 
organizers stuck to leisure. They had 
virtually cornered the market in it, 
and they proceeded to turn it into a 
mass consumer good. 

The Fascists were, naturally, much 
concerned with sport. They believed 
that it would "teach the working 
masses to strengthen nml reinvieo- 
rale themselves, ouild up their resist- 
ance to diseases and. finally, prepare 
themselves for the fatigue of work 
and if necessary that of war". So 
huge numbers or PT instructors were 
(rained, and no festival was complete 
without a gymnastics competition, j 


this achievement). High sport made 
excellent propaganda. The Fascist 
parly secretary would start (lie cyc- 
lists off on the Giro d'fialiu; the 
Duce himself handed over the World 
Cup to his team in 1934. 

Did all this conspicuous leisure 
work? Victoria de Grazia is in two 
minds. At times she asserts boldly 
that the Dopotavoro was not only 
popular, it served to legitimize Fas- 
cist rule and to reduce unrest. She 
regards it ns a deliberate and suc- 
cessful diversion from Italy's econo- 
mic woes, and writes that it provided 
a “decisive support for that consent 
to Fascist rule essential to Mussoli- 
ni’s continuance in power". At other 
times she is more cautious. She 
admits that under Fascism “the mas- 
ses" (whoever they were) were not 
really “integrated (whatever that 
means) into “the Nation" (whatever 
that was). The Dopotavoro may have 
helped to form the “Fascist consen- 


sus", but that consensus was superfi- 
cial at best. In any ense, the Dopola- 
vnro was not militarist enough to suit 
Fascism's real purposes. This cau- 
tious approach seems to me more 
sensible. If the Dopotavoro had nev- 
er existed, it is improbable that the 
people would really have risen up 
and shaken off the Fascist yoke, 
though it might, perhaps, have had 
more to grumble about. 

Even so, the Dopotavoro had a 
huge impact on Italy. It made stan- 
dardized, wholesome leisure pursuits 
available inexpensively to most Ita- 
lians. That might have happened 
anyway, sooner or later, but the 
point is that it happened under poli- 
tical rather than commercial au- 
spices. This tradition has survived. 
Political parties in Italy today still 
spend much of their time organizing 
festivals, and Communist Party 
branch offices are sometimes mis- 
taken for travel agencies. The Dapo- 


lavoro itself remained i„ heirt „ 
ENAL. until it was 'TeeionalifJ- 
three years ago. Wc in Brffi •«. 
our Ministers of Sport and S?c£? 

3ME. «£»■ - >25 

10 be cos. 


of Consent contains, perhaps 
much Mcie'ogese for 7o m 7 as “ 
and the author is over-preoccuS 
by class so much so that she 
arranges her early chapters a «o* 
dingly. But she is very good on par- 

he?iL fir .r recreatio ^ schemes, and 
her last three chapters are splendid. 
She is clearly one of the select band 

An i eri « ns (Cannistraro, 
Coverdale and Diggins spring to 
mind as some of the others) who 
have in the past decade contributed 
much to our knowledge of Fascist 
Italy. 


Into the abyss 


without a gymnastics competition. 
Unfortunately, by far the most popu- 
lar pastime in Italy was ‘‘bocce", a 
form of bowls - distressingly unathle- 
tic, and vaguely associated too with 
the twin evils of drink and socialism. 
Still, the Fascists made the best of a 
bod job. They couldn't beat the 
gome, but they could regulate it. 
They drew up an official code of 
niles for the first time, and in 1936 
they organized the first national 
championship to celebrate (he found- 
ing of the Empire. "Bocce” thus be- 
came a “Fascist” sport, more or less. 
Another Fascist snort was “volata" 
a kind of volleyball, invented and 
popularized after 1929 to distract Ita- 
Jiarrt from the decadent English 
game of soccer. It never caught on. 
and after 1933 it was discreetly aban- 
doned. 


By Erik de Mauny 


of his forebears, with their strengths 
and weaknesses, and it is clear and 


uiv i uawisia iidU 

more luck. Skiing became genuinely 
popular, and was much encouraged 
by a regime that envisaged its future 
European wars as likely to be fought 
in the Alps. But the real achieve- 
ments were for Italian spectators. 
Primo Camera was world 
heavyweight champion, Bartali won 
the Tour de France, “Mussolini's 
boys" won twelve gold medals at the 
Los AngeleS Olympics. Above all, 
Italy won the soccer World Cup 
twice . (Victoria de Grazia -seems not 
’ to appreciate fully the magnitude of 


GEORGE CLARE: 

Las! Waltz In Vienna 

The Destruction of a Family 1842-1942 

274pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 333 32212 6 

The story of what happened to the 
Jews of Europe in the second quarter 
of the twentieth century and of their 
wholesale extermination by the Nazis 
has by now been told many times and 
from many different angles; and yet, 
despite this wealth of documentation 
If one views their fate solely in statistic- 
al terms, the mind remains numbed, 
incredulous and uncomprehending, 
For over that whole ghastly era there 
still hangs one leaden question mark: 
how could some six minion people be 
driven to their doom while the rest of 
the world, either in genuine ignorance 
or in wilful blindness, stood impotently 
by? The figures alone merely record 
the high water mark of the tragedy 
without illuminating it. If one fs. to 
coine anywhere near an understanding 
of this Implacable madness, it can only 
be done by following the chronicle of 
individual victims and their families. 

In Last Waltz in Vienna George 
Clare has provided juBt such a chroni- 
cle of his own family: it is written with 
tenderness, with humour, with many 
penetrating insights into the characters 


sharp in focus, devoid of sentimental- 
ity. The author was bom in Vienna in 
1920 as Georg Klaar. Both sides of his 


family had come originally from furth- 
er east, on his father’s side from the 
Bukovina, on his mother’s from Gali- 
cia, where Jews still wore the caftan 
modelled on the dress of the Polish 
aristocracy, But life In the Austrian 
capital brought about a radical trans- 
formation, and this, and their subse- 
quent fate, are eloquently summed up 
in the opening chapter: 

In many ways the Klaars were . . . 
typical of Central European Jewry, 
of people who, within a short space 
of time, moved from the narrowness 
of the East-European ghettos into 
that wide and glamorous world of 
West-European culture, absorbed 
it, became an essential part of it. 
climbed to new heights during the 
enlightened nineteenth century only 
to fall so deep into the dark abyss of 
extinction which our . own century 
had so thoroughly ■ prepared for 
them. 


It was the author's great- 
grandfather, Herrmann Klaar, who 
launched the family into its Wester- 
nized orbit, first, by graduating in 
medicine and obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1842, and later by 
becoming a Regimental Surgeon First 
Class in the Imperial army, according 
to family lore being the first Jew to rise 
to that august position; Hia son, in 
turn, went into medicine, attaining the 


Heightening the humdrum 


By Tom Phillips , 

. JUDITH HERZBERG (Editor)! 
Charlotte: Life or thealke? 
An. Autobiographical. play- by 
Charlotte Salomon 
^rkifsjitted by Leila Vennewitz 

fiMpp, . Alien La rte. £30, • - 
0-7139 1425 4 


grated text: the music for her Sine- attempting every detail as best she 

action, and serve as imagined accom- , w . . _ , ■ a ' 

panihien(5. The piece is not .written ' ,9 s of , Charlotte's clandestine 

.far performance but is.thcntre in the I w,| h Daberlohn take place 

sense that it is formed of dialogue in' an ? .seemingly unpeopled 

the theatre of emotion provided ' bv ' j 8 ' ratotionship ls strained, 

her family and its circle. 5 ,nc ® much older man Is seeking 

(as he had with her stepmother) to 
. The central drama concerns. Char- 8 ain a Svengali-like hold over his 
lotte’s relationship with “Daber- ^merges, in fact ,! as 


will) unuer- r-— Xiiisigca, III iaci, as 

. • - - " •' Iohn",,a ; Voice teacher with extreme . p! 1 ®. 1 Df lh . os ? figures often met with 

Chnrfatte Salomon was born in 1917 v{ews on nrt aTld Ufa who comes* to 1,1 . artistic life of the period, who 
Ibfa tvifamily Of cultured' Berlin jcws. 'with her , stepmother toust be either a charlatan or a 

lit ';1939 she Red rto the south of 'P6ulinka f , a well-known opera- , BCnius and could be nothing in be- 
Franito; where, staying .with Mr.-SWA With Wlfofo ..he ; forms a n tw een - « her foreword, Judith-Herz- 
krnitidpatenUj, she spent the:; last -two' attachment which is -soon transferred }>® Relates to w she traced the real- 
yenri of her life describing the pfe- t fo. Charlotte bersblf,. Under, the infiu- Mfapaberlohn, Alfred Woffsohri, to 
viobsi; twenty-four,.. In ft. sequence, of fnca of.Daberlohn’s theories Char- S® 8 ”? where * before his death in 
I', 325 gouaches with actfomp^nyirig .fotte- later Dame to: make this attempt ****( he exerted a considerable in- 
te$tfV some of these taUet were in- ffi Pictures add words to portray her tu,el,c e on a number of English sin- 
corporated Into (be pointings, others* and actors, nbtably Roy Hart 


S en me nctors are he 

on (as wOll as the p«’ . STeTi u,av 'K‘°*- Al “ °P e or Uurloti 

em toon style 0 ffluB $Kfer) s ***** «*at. 

-7 Si^spior. > The -.form .is: HViIqde in gured in th£ sequdnS of • ultf Inspiration from 

: tH©::.Wpgn6riftJ k i togue and repeated portraits. ^ Desp te e ' 8h 2 can a * iH 

■.. ^.M^drafpd arehero present in Hk Charlorte Salomon’s' hu ! nou ( ” d compas- 


mitted disciples. Tt is ope of Chariot 


numqur and. compas*' ' 
absurdities', as: 
compelling personality 


demned to be scorned _by the world 
at large; yet nbt a mere caricature of 
the type since the artist has pro- 

oTdoubt* t0 him 9 * avine “mpfaxity 

, Charlotte is lavishly produced, and 
deservedly so, All tne paintings are 
well reproduced in. the colour that is 
so necessary to . their evocation of 
mood. Those pages containing calli- 
graphy alone are , not reproduced "as 
such which must necessarily affect 
the Intended pace of the work. The 
omission however Is understandable 
.since the book as issued already 
, v ® l F^. on the unwieldy. The tefct, 
which is set typographically, |s‘ by 
and ■■ Ikrge. sensitively -translated, 
(where one can check against the 
although on occasion a 
plain ldjom in the Gerntan is re- 
? onc 'n English 

&r-|iPi* I iL l habe hcut ’ schrecklieh 

S « n Il w^becomes .'Tm dreadfully 

■ tin ^ e ‘Pday"). Such 

to. be, mercifully few . 
honesty of the 

a ^#mes,:tbrough unobscured. ■ 

•: V. •- 'V. 

: Charlotte' Salomon-- died in Au- 
schwitz in 1943. Her: work however 
!*h.°iL l !!L ord K“ ^fflfadjdens^and 
fact wi??- 5 '^ a8< ^ of ^ 

ail, -detail 


s rank of Captain-Surgeon in the army 
1 reserve. The author’s father, Ernst 
- Klaar, changed direction and In 1909, 
1 er . graduating from the Vienna 
s Handelsakademie, joined the "Im* 
“ penally and Royally Privileged" Aus- 
: trian Lfinderbank , where, apart from a 

■ period of military service in the Fin! 
i world Wai*, he worked happily and 
> successfully for nearly thirty years. 

It was a close-knit family, enlivened 
by mildly eccentric uncles and cousins, 
, dominated by a benevolent matriarch, 
Grandmother Julie, and although the 
storm signals were out - in the note of 
July 1927, in the even bloodier civil 
l conflict of early 1934, in the Nazi 
Putsch of July that same year and the 
| assassination of Dollfuss - it is clear 
. that the young Georg still managed to 

■ enjoy a comparatively carefree Vien- 
nese boyhood. 

If that were all, this would be an 

■ ordinary story. But the ordinary man- 
[ ifests itself in various guises. There is 
i die ordinariness of quiet lives, pursued 

in a private universe of family and 
friends. And there is also, as Hannah 
Arendt pointed out in her study of 
Eichmann, the ordinariness of evil. In 
laying their plans for Austria, the Nazis 
moved initially with great caution, 
which was why so many Austrian Jews 
failed to discern the fatal nature of the 
gathering threat. Yet this was how 
George Clare saw the gcinQtllch Vien- 
na of his youth when tne threat finally 
. materialized: 

The whole dty behaved like an 
aroused woman, vibrating, writhing, 
moaning and sighing lustfully for 
orgasm and release. This is not 
purple writing. It is an exact descrip- 
tion ofWhat Vienna was and felt like 
on Monday, 14 March 1938, as 
Hitler- entered her ... I know. 1 was 
1 there. 

The Klaars did not remain in Austria 
very much longer. By various stra- 
tagems, they managed to escape from 
Vienna. George uare himself spent 
somo time in Ireland, then moved to 
Britain in 1941 where he volunteered 
for the army. His parents, Ernst had 
Stella Klaar, were reunited fo Paris, 
but after the foil of France they were 
: pursued by the Vichy authorities, and 
sent to residence psslgnii iij a small 
village in the Ardiche. It was there on 
August 25, 1942, that they were 
arrested and sent on their last journey 
together, - to the gas ovens ot 
Auschwitz. 

Thirty-two years later, George Clare 
went to St Pierrevilje jn the Arafeche to 
see what traces he could find ox tneir 
last days there. He did ndt, discover 
very- much, but out. of that journey 
came this > book, and because it is 
written >vilh such transparent trdtmu ; 

ness, it continues to arpuse patotui 

reverberations in the memory long 
after the last terr ible chapter i$ closed^ . 

The Destruction of the Jet vish f 0,n : • 
munlty of Worths 1933-1945: A 
Study' of the Hdlocaust Experience to 

Gerniany . <256i3p. New York: Th? 
Memorial .Committee of Je w| ?h 
"‘azfem from Worms. S22.5ti v 
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hand, with all her idiosyncrasies of Franklin’s dating of the fascicles and This is the sort of thing Lawrence 
punctuation, capitalization and spell- of his publication of them in the would have called sinning against (he 
mg, and with her tidy notations of most accurate order determinable. Holy Ghost. It really has nothing to 
possible alternative words and Some years ago S. M. Gail pointed do with the poems that Emily Dick- 
phrases revealed. We thus see Dick- out to me the probable importance inson wrote. What is "subjectless" 
mson's major work just as she did of the fascicles as artistic constructs, about a poem that begins 
before it began to be sold in the rather than as mere devices of a nf , h . r ._ v . r , r „ rn _ 

“Auction / Of the Mind of Man", desperate orderliness. Other students j| le outer Grave - I mean - 

(The text does not include the many of Dickinson, notably Ruth Miller in you would not know ii from the 

poems written on stray scraps of The Poetry of Emily Dickinson, have Field - 

paper of all sorts, especially in the given thought to the fascicles and Except it own a Stone - ? 
later years.) their ordering: Miller finds that each Qr historically unaware about this: 

It is to be hoped that a reader’s f ascic ' e ^peats a symbolic narra uve ^ q ^ _ 

edition of the fascicles alone will 10 which a woman learns Christian Bu “ n0 ln|C Eyc 

now also be published. Reading acceptance and patience, and that Ever wem by One - 

these sequences and near-sequences- Dickinson s work is deeply influ- steadily - 
will allow the poems to be grasped e ". ced b y F J»nci* 9 ua n rl “ 5 Emblems, m _ 

as integral parts of larger though Divine and Moral. But apart from Bm [he Bne | ar 
manageable structures. Franklin's tne fact that one is hard put lo trace winces wilh delight 
labours in rearranging the poems toe suggested symbolic development Are Drums too near - ? 
within each fascicle and in arranging ‘ n the actual poems, they can hardly And w j,ere is the retreat from reason 
the fascicles in chronological order be reduced to a formula. Dickinson fa (hgsc ]ines? 

(as well as correcting earlier prob- wrote, over a relatively short period , , . i|if , 

ahle mistakes in the nlacinp of a of time - 3 lar B e number of poems of Drowning is not so pitiful 

anie misiaxes in tne placing 01 u intensitv She arranoed them As * he at,era P l 10 nse. 

number of poems in the wrong fasci- “8J ^tensity, bne arrangea inem Thrce |imcs ? lis ^ B sinklng man 

cles) have been indispensable. The ir ] to physically linked, open and ex- Q, mC8 u _ lo f acc ( |, c sk j eSi 
Manuscript Books comes to us now ploraiory structures that enabled her And then declines forever 
as tangible proof of the importance fi ,ve tentative order to tne chaos j 0 that abhorred abode, 
of the Fascicles for an understanding of emotions with which the writing Where hope and he pari company - 
of Emily Dickinson's art. The "sets’* was seized and in so doing became. For he ,■ grasped of God 
deliberately left unstitched by the along with Whitman but unbeknown net dakers cordiaM /teage, 

nnet ennlain imnnrtant noems but- t0 either, his fellow-inventor of llie However good to see, 
poet, contain important poems dui . ... Is shunned, we must admit it 

are not structured sequences; we do nioaern lyrical sequence. Uke gn adversity. 

" ol k "“" « h » l i nl«rn.l o r deri fany. ^ become, evident when the Por ,er finds no development, no 
she may have intended among tne fascicles are examined as poetic poetic purpose, no perspective or 
sheets that supposedly may be rather than thematic structures. Us- 
grouped together. But the fascicles ing th e numbering and classification 

have a great deal to teach us. worked out by Johnson and Ward, I F/fie HOVeiS f| 

It is easy now, for instance, to Gall and 1 found that Fascicles 26 ■ MIMA I 

discern the development from the and 32 seemed the most powerful ■ 1 

relatively slighter pieces of Fascicle 1 and, in fact, reciprocal in the sense ■ Her new children's classic 

(1858). with its mixture of whimsy in which Yeats's ''Meditations in ■ for keeping them. “Wlthoi 


Franklin's dating of the fascicles and 
of his publication of them in the 
most accurate order determinable. 
Some years ago S. M. Gall pointed 
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phrases revealed. We thus see Dick- oul to me the probable importance 


Two volumes, 1.442pp. The Belknap 
press of Harvard University Press. 
£59.50 the set. 

n 674 54828 0 

DAVID PORT ten: 

Dickinson: the Modern Idiom 
316pp. Harvard University Press. 
£14. 

0 674 20444 1 

Everyone knows the basic facts. The 
author of some 1.800 poems. Emily 
Dickinson reluctantly published only 
seven of them dunng her lifetime 
(1830-86). Although she sent hun- 
dreds of poems to friends, she was 
resolute in her belief that "Publica- 
lion - is the Auction / Of the mind 
of Man", reducing the human spirit 
to "Disgrace of Price”. But after her 
death her sister Lavlnia found the 
great mass of manuscripts and per- 
suaded Mabel Loomis Todd and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson to 
begin editing and publishing them. 
Their first selected volume. Poems 
by Emily Dickinson (1890). was an 
instant success. Since then five addi- 
tional collections, ail containing 
startling numbers of new poems, 
have appeared. The culmination of 
the series was T. H. Johnson's three- 
volume variorum edition. The Poems 
of Emily Dickinson (1955), contain- 
ing 1.7/5 poems, with manuscript 
variants, and a wealth of essential 
bibliographical information. 

R, W. Franklin's facsimile edition 
of The Manuscript Books of Emily 
Dickinson has brought us one step 
closer lo a full understanding of her 
oeuvre. Ever since the 1955 Poems 
appeared, its sheer copiousness has 
made it difficult for criticism to deal 


mson's major work 
before it began to 
“Auction / Of the 


t usi as she did 
>e sold in the 


of the fascicles as artistic constructs, 
rather than as mere devices of a 


poems written on stray scraps of 
paper of all sorts, especially in the 
later years.) 

It is to be hoped that a reader's 
edition of the fascicles alone will 


Field - 

Except it own a Stone - 7 
Or historically unaware about this: 
Flags, are a brave sight - 
But no true Eyc 


Music's triumphant - 
But the fine Ear 


the fact that one is hard put lo trace Wincc5 wjth delight 
the suggested symbolic development Are Drums too near - 7 

j" 1 rL n J in* f nfn And where is the retreat from reason 

be reduced to a formula. Dickinson , lk ’_ _ «__ e o 

wrote, over a relatively short period n n . 

of time, a large number of poems of Drowning is not so pitiful 

high intensity. She arranged them ^ ^ ' <in Li nD man 
IU 1 ..J _ • ° n „j Three limes. Its sala, a sinking man 
into physically linked open and ex- comes up to face (he skies, 
ploratory structures that enabled her And , h en declines forever 
to give tentative order to the chaos j 0 that abhorred abode, 
of emotions with which the writing Where hope and he pari company - 
was seized, and in so doing became. For he is grasped of God. 
along with Whitman but unbeknown The Maker s cordial visage, 
to either, his fellow-inventor of the However good to sec, 
modern Ivrical seouence. Is shunned, we must admit it 


modern lyrical sequence. 

This becomes evident when the 


Like an adversity. 

Porter finds no development, no 


grouped together But the fascicles ing the numbering and classification 
nave a great deal to teach us. worked out by Johnson and Ward, 
It is easy now, for instance, to Gall and 1 found that Fascicles 26 
discern the development from the and 32 seemed the most powerful 
relatively slighter pieces of Fascicle 1 and, in fact, reciprocal in the sense 
(1858). with its mixture of whimsy in which Yeats s ‘‘Meditations in 
and elegiac tones, through the con- Time of Civil War" and “Nineteen 
frontations in the interlocking Fasci- Hundred and Nineteen” constitute a 
cles 15 and 16 (about 1862) that double sequence. In Franklin’s re- 


fascides are examined as poetic poetic purpose, no perspective or 
rather than thematic structures. Us- f 


larger sense ol formal structure m 
Dickinson: “no large structure for 
her poetic energies", “a poet without 
an urgent sense of structural whole- 
ness". Dismissing the significance of 
those “curious packets , the fasci- 
cles. he admits her genius while 
thinking her the very model of a 
modem poetic sensibility bent on 
self-immolation and lacking philo- 
sophical “comprehension" despite in- 
tense “consciousness" of feeling. 

Porter insists too much on discursive 
values, and does not allow the poems 
lo instruct him. Though fully aware of 
the fascicles, he does what ne accuses 
Dickinson of doing: refuses to allow 
acute consciousness to develop into 
comprehension. What, for us, is the 
real bearing of Dickinson’s abjuring 
publication even while she wrote so 
intensely and tried her best to otganize 
her poems in richly interactive group- 
ings? It must have nad something to do 
with that high poetic virtue of disre- 
garding one s possible effect on an 
immediate audience, and seeking a 
poetry that counts at every turn and is 
not weakened by rhetoric. Dickinson: 
the Modem Idiom is Intelligent and 
thoughtful, despite its strange resist- 
ance to the full meaning of Dickinson’s 
work r but because of that resistance it 
does not deal with her greater poems in 
their proper context - or even in 
themselves. 


oncile the most force 


passion- 


frontations in the interlocking Fasci- Hundred and Nineteen” constitute a 
cles 15 and 16 (about 1862) that double sequence. In Franklin’s re- 
make up a powerful double sequ- daction, it turns out that the two 
ence, to the mature balance of Fasci- groups are close to one another in 
cle 40 (1864), its Yeatsian notes and time, and the revised order (with the 
parallels with Mallarmfi's Un Coup shifting of nine poems from Fascicle 
de Ms and with any number of 15 to the fascicle just before them) 
twentieth-century poems. We should gives them greater impact and recip- 
note something else: the way that rocity. They progress from the shock 
Dickinson absorbed the pressure of of destructive experience evoked m 
the Civil War Into her unique idiom' "The fust Day’s Njght jjad comer’ 
of chillingly impersonal (that Is, tin- (410), "The Color' or the Orave is 
Confessional) familiarity with pain, ureen” (411), and “ Twas like a 


ate of the poems with the lesser grief, and death. “Death", she had 
work, arch or whimsical or naively written in Fascicle 1, is “but our rapt 
thoughtful or pious. But the Johnson attention / To Immortality." In the 
edition, without being organized fascicle’s most arresting poem, “The 
accordingly, drew attention to the feet of people walking home” (21 in 
fact that.' beginning in 1858, Emily Johnson’s edition), this became an 


sr unique Idiom' "The fust Day’s Njght jjad comer 1 
ml (that Is, un- (410), "The Color of the Grave is 
irity with pain, Green” (411), and “Twas like a 
leath", she had Maelstrom, with a. Notch” (414) - 
is “but our rapt three poems of pain, loss, and moral 
jrlality." In the agony at the start of what is now 
ing poem, “The Fascicle 15 - to the remote, qualified 
ib home" (21 in affirmations of the final group of 


Dickinson began to arrange all her appalled detachment, almost cheerful 
poems in fascicles - folded sheets of if we Ignore the skull beneath the' 
paper which she stitched together skin. All this is echoed in the final 


feet of people walking home” (21 in affirmations of the final group or 
Johnson’s edition), this became an poems in what is now Fascicle 16, 
appalled detachment, almost cheerful especially ‘When we stand on Jhe 
if we iimnre die skull beneath the 1 tops of Things (242) and .He 
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and on which she wrote fair copies fascicle in poem 970: 
ofseparate groups of the poems, not ColQr _ Cas(e _ Denomination - 
nMessarily in order of composition. _ are Time’s Affair - 

t&ch fascicle contains between nnaih's diviner Clarifying 


if we Ignore the skull beneath the- tops of Things" (242)' and “He 

skin. Afi this is echoed in the final showed me Hights i I never sow j 

fascicle in poem 970: (446). The inner dynamics of the 

_ fascicles reveal the course of Dickm- 

Color - Caste - Denomination - . son , s p 0et j c maturing as nothing else 

" ran, while - not feitily paradoxically 

Does^no? kn<w ?Kre 8 - - throwing into relief- major poems 

Does not know iney are whose discovery will come as a sur- 

As in sleep - All Hue forgotten - ise {Q even lhe mosl knowledge- 

Tenets - put behind - £ hl reai i er 

Death’s large - Democratic fingers aDie r ■ cr ‘ 

Rub away the Brand - David Porter’s Dickinson: the 


These - are Time’s Affair - 

. - — - — Death’s diviner Clarifying 

eleven and twenty-five poems apd Does not know they are - 

2^“!® “ “Pirate poetic seqU- * As |n lleep . AlI H ue forgotten - 

«nce, the ordering and interrelated- Tenets - put behind - 

ness of the poems have an organic Death’s large - Democratic fingers 

structure similar to that of the Song Rub away the Brand - 

of Myself or The Waste Land or one An d a earn, more subtly and di 


Rub away ttie Brand - 


Porter's 


of Pound’s groupings of cantos. By 
the end of 1864 tne poet had put 
together forty of these fascicles, con- 

taining almost half of all her known hoid"^ latest Glowing - 

T f® reafte 1 r ’ she u co *’ Robbed Llbert y 

uoued making fair copies on sheets „ , , . „„ 

Containing one Or more poems but ^Tind^ - “ 

"° .longer, stitched the sheets hS dfCllorv-iUffQrded - . 

Ipgfither, By 1862, in fact, she had p or me Brave Beloved.- 

j- s g?:r -jk ii D -* r .' : 

ijas-sraf sme -v 

- p°'& : • ■ 

4Joet used. Then - Seesawing - coolly - on it- 


Ipgother. By 1862, in fact, she had 
wgun putting some of her poems on 
separate sheets only, which Franklin 
nas crouned bv ‘wh 11 thnt u>.pm tn 


and again, more subtly and daring- Modern Idiom is filled with excellent 
ly in poem 971: . isolated perceptions. He views her 

" T" " root* modernism '^bSpric.S 
I could hold the latest Glowing - poetry of the last, several years * 

Robbed by Liberty particularly, it would stem, the Con- 

Pnt La. juBular Defences - fesslonal poets and. (he feminist poets 

Kte^oo J Tendured - whose perspective is encapsulated in 

Hlntof.Cllory - ilafforded - Adrienne Rich's title Diving into the 

For the Brave Beloved „ Wreck. He discusses her ■ after- 
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the. poet used. 


ment of a poetry that keeps'its sensi- 
bilities Intact ; while taking as its 


is now 
available 


, Franklin edition' reproduces 
ri2, ma ? uscr ^t 8 of the separate fasci^ 
htm ■ Ktl ' 80 we can. see how 
Hjgtowotf wrote. out her poems and 
SrS e{ l var ^ ant phrasings she was 


Trying if ii split - pound the wastes of inward desola- 

' , ...... Ron". Such poetry shows how 

■■In reproducing . the ^fascicles tn .'pgychjc stand at the origin 

their, proper brder, Franklin has f onn *». 

found it necessary to re r number v : • . , 

them. Originally Mrs Todd assigned These, are Interesting if not abso- 
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coiteWertr..- A u them. Originally Mrs Todd assigned These are interesting it not ao 
BtSSSS i« ° pclsion arbitrary numbers to. them for lutely original: formulations by 

“Imtfet fo!c n i ^? . t ..-i ed { t01 h. •“ rn w° • reasonPof practical convenience, pnd sensitive reader, but Porter pr^ 

find a ,‘? e,r “5 n° . i his^nurti taring was-, followed by his apersus into general propositi 

w * ped ® r Johnson and his assoriate, Theodora * that are hardly. self-evident, fe rn 

Srfabdni 7 WBB tQ ul ?Ji e Ward, In their monumental enter- debatable pronoupcemeqt reflects 
“■o idSCIOIfis &nd , S6iect nnems .with- . r 1 1 ...a *u. - aAA • .kUiMAiRlu AWAiimpnt h 


■ W 


nerai propositions 
evident. His most 


the * w "’•‘ST Ward, in their monumental enter- debatable pronouncement reflects his 

rift ffj? ^ .Ppon» prise of sorting out the, texts add ultimately negative assessment both 

Snt P P etS arr *? ge ; trying °to placb the poems in their of DickiSsoh^s poetry and of;much 

Whare N* 1 B^racord-of contexts . ana chronological contemporary writing. -Equating, her 

pieces came froihi. iSnBn, of course, provides spontaneity with lf the deslractlve 

sttalo In Ul. moaermm' .■ h» . 


:pleces “me frorrii btit ■ 
u, yjhe. years confusion aroSe. part-, JSLfai 
V because the manuscripts were dj- , care ^ u 
two . households and 
the . editing tfas' done 


careful - comparative lists showing strain to American 1 

recisely how he hak altered the . speaks of . her autogenetic -style. 

_l jdiorn. of subjectlessjless. Oiie 

^holds no dialogue with history ! 
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Our faces, their fortunes 


By Brian Harrison 
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Anyone visiting present-day Britain 
from an earlier age could not fail to 
be struck by the pleasant, clean, 
well-dressed and standardized 
appearance of most of the people he 
met in the street. If the average 
person in Britain nowadays is re- 
latively prepossessing, this is partly 
because disfiguring diseases like 
small|>ox have vanished. For the old 
radical William Lovett in 1876. the 
"seamed and scarred faces" of 
seventy years before had become hut 
a memory. Improvement also owes 
much to ndvnnccs in plastic surgery, 
which have virtually banished hare- 
lips and visible birlhmurks. 

(lie ugliness which springs from 
malnutrition persisted well into the 
twentieth century. Writing in 1R86, 
Lord Bmbnzori noted that anyone of 
average height who entered the 
poorer areas of east and south Lon- 
don would “find himself a head taller 
tlmn those around him" and would 
see “on all sides pale faces, stunted • 
figures, debilitated forms, narrow 
chests’*. So affected by the trade 
cycle was the diet of the poor, that i 
during the late-Victorian era the 1 
height and weight of children were I 
found to correlate with the economic 1 
situation at the time of their birth. < 
Edwardian Oxford and Cambridge 
undergraduates at the age of twenty t 
were on average thirty pounds o 
heavier and over three inches taller d 
than eighteen-year-olds recruited for h 

mw I" 1918 from the . West n 
Midlands and the North-West. (i 
■ But appearances are also influ- d 
enced by attitudes. The nineteenth- a 
century upper classes were not only ti 
better fed; they advertised their c 
c/iaims with the aid of complaisant n 
artists and photographers, they co- ft 
opted the most beautiful women N 
from other classes and appropriated . la 
as personal, servants the most hon'd- ,sc 


mass ' y i ,he se,ves durin S the decade of the 

Si BI S "IBE 1 *, dentistry, health twentieth century with energy. 

done Jm/h n Wh,ch hnvc ijT a gination and some ruthlessness, 

eoml Icmks , acccss *° The,r values arc perhaps well cap- 

gornl looks Tor ail social classes. tured by Elizabeth Arden's alleged 

During the twentieth century remark that “to be Catholic or Jew- 
cleanlmess became easier with the * s h isn’t chic; chic is Episcopalian", 
advent of running water and the David McConnell of the California 
spread of the bathroom, and dames- Perfume Company (ancestor of 
ncity made strides at the expense of Avon Products; began as a Bible 
communal violence and tne pub. salesman but eventually found that 
1 he sc influences were only partially his customers preferred his perfume 
counteracted hy the disfiguring in- samples to the Bibles. 

E 5 fo"! lhl! . "™ ™ rld . In 1M1 Charles Revson arrived on 




counteracted hy the disfiguring in- samples to the Bibles. 

Sf and“JlL™ iSJifir 7 rld u >" «3I Charles Revson arrived on 
Ki ( ^ - y ' duca ; !>?e scene with his nail varnish, and 

hvKicnc p in Ihc I. ,mpr , OV ? d ■“flair for publicity enabled Revlon 

scKnnt e, m i!!L L i - y day of the ultimately to sweep the board. Like 

S3vi=‘ a; 





pronoun ccd n ^ ZZLl Kevson ,inked hiS fortunes 

^ouiKcdmwmcdegreedirtv, wilh Ihe growlh nf the mass media. 

twenty-seven 4 p? !" If “t 


twentv-seven n b V uxe Araen and Rubinstein, he com- 

and had icetfT have KeI d, |ii2| U, Vi S blned e u nergy and imagination with 


La ra S on da nmrclier avee In nouveau* tnlons de bolllnci. 


, * unuiiiiiiKji, morale. 

nor Is u thought nghl to profit from , Q „. 

publicly displaying freaks. * n «“ 1960s entrepreneurs like 

In 1971 Robert T3 n lw»ne Mai 7 Quant could still fight their 

th ?ofore 71 ,oo R k 1 ’b?ck "ott 2“ Hj* *■ “S* > 




ore jook back on his slum confidenre and f s&d^le for 6,ts - 6 f°* guinea-pigs and (for some 
childhood in Edwardian Salford in a 0 pen5 rafheahh farS Tno.2c£ reason) five opossums for experi- 
mood that was far from nostalgic; its bfackSwre reauS’ ments during 1977. and California 

.women were “broken and aged with vm beeSn^imM feolv u° W ; boas,s P las,ic surgeons 

childbearing", he says, not to men- ■ nun ® . increasingly inter- busily at work. She is well aware 

ti0n *‘ t A e ii SO r leiJ complexions, the dfe big 'industrial^ fj? flt . the cosmetics industry trades in 

mouths full of rotten teeth, the van- Government insSen^^iaSt^fH l,lus,0I ? a * and rightly sayi that “an 
cose veins, the ignorance of simple L health by strifiaem t«tin/n 8 F n!n' atlractlv J e P™n is attractive at any 
hygiene the mteThgence stifled and du 8 cU has raised sfld h eh e ? 8 th/ Ear* a !! d “smetics have little to do 
the godless battle merely to keep M 

Margaret Allen would probably toKIidvelS high-heeled shoes en route to Tif- 

also stress the contribution made by product’s profile, 8 pacLgine c&part- ^ mUCh casualties 

o highly compennye industry with ii menu devise irresistible* boxes P aJd feJSiffl “? !t '“, m , dustry “ * re tbe 
Int f 1 f e * 1 m improved personal bottles, laboratories test out the nro- ^f flV1 ! y lac S uercd English 

hygiene; the cosmetics business. She duct (usually on rabbits) and a mice IhSfjL ° f lke 1 ge cannot Set 
notes that many of its great names - which bears no neawa™ h gh 8 ^ eal without periodic 

Sate” from ft ^ Cologne" f J ° the 

„ th ® eighteenth century, decided upon, . . . ,. ; 

and that the nineteenth century con- Tt ls.fefw.<hin B • Admi «edly there have been im- 

tribiiieH cnm» nf us. __ j n is reiTesning to think that all this orovementc n aj 


some amotig their inferiors. The gulf 
between rich and poor came to seem 
divinely ordained, morality, seemed 
stamped upon the countenance, poli- 
Utfal subversiveness correlated with 
personal ugliness. The mob (hat 
. threatened to emerge from the back 
streets offended, the eye as well. as 
the political taste, and the cartoonist 
portrayed the Fenian conspirator -as 
wild and apelike ip. appearance. 

.Even a former Labour leader like 
Ramsay MacDonald' 1 could., in his 
diary Jrelw. upon the ugliness pf his 
opponents^ at Seafiam at the general' 
electron of 1935: ’‘Many of the faces 
•of the women Were lined wfth des- 
titution; their, eyes flamed • and 
• gleamed with hate and passion; their 
hair 1 was ..dishevelled •. •< . they filled 
with lpalhing and fear just like 
French Revolution . studies*’* As ■ late 
**1942, George Orwell, noted’ how 
middle and. upper-class conscripts on 
registering for military: service looked 
on average ten years younger than 
the rest, if only because they were 
reluctant to give way to middle age. 

In the age of phrenology, variation 
in personnl appearance was a typo of 
inequality that greatiy interested phf- 
wsophers and scientists, but the sub-' 

wont academics. Outside; tho yepart- ' 

: hunts vof / anthropology and plastlc 
, JSHffvSj 1 ®. Icaa 'vddes it interest the 
boliiiclan.* Yet its history deserves ' 
-discussion., r 


'v . ■: 7 century, 

and that the nineteenth- century con- 
tributed some of the big modern 
combines such as Colgate and Rim- 
mef. as well as some of the most 
famous brand-names - Vaseline 
Niven Creme and House of Guer- 
lam. The industry “can never be de- 

S^nn^H ov sin 11 ■ t.i ' i . ■ 


rffh * 8 ' refTC 5hing tQ thlnk that all this provements m recent ye Ad- 
“Is - with Ma; Vances in cdsme, Shave meant «iat 
F-' or s Maxi , for example, with their use is more compatible with an 
iD 7 ff fu vag, . naI deodorants of active role for women; lipstick that 
the 1970s, or with Helena Rubin- Slavs Oil. fnr inclnnmi 


The century of women’s rights am) 
votes has also been the century of 
the permanent wave; Charles Nessler 
developed it in 1905, the year when 
Mrs Pankhurst began turning her 

Hon ntl A ns . fl ^ m n La ,^ cash Jf9 lo Lon- 
don. Charlotte Perkins Gilman con- 
fidently linked women's over- 
ornamentation to their economic ex- 
ploitation, and her views were 
echoed by the leading British femin- 
ists. Eva Hubback was shocked to 
find her daughter visiting seven dif- 
ferent shops in search of the exact 
shade of emerald green silk she 
needed for a dress. 

Yet by 1934 Sylvia Pankhurst was 
complaining of the reactidn against 
“the ideal of an intellectual and 
emancipated womanhood, for which 
the pioneers toiled and suffered, to 
be seen in painted lips and noils, and 
the return of trailing skirts and other 
absurdities of dress . . .**. Sylvia 
Pank hurst’s own indifference lo 


™C«rT„rSou« - i«- Helena Rubin- “oTfcrJSTJrtaS a Pa " khl,rS, ' S * “t" ** 

An‘.lU" k S 1977. ^ For^Margaret S' ’SEfifiTB 

Sr'iSSsSS 

*; „ •_. ... .... ... of its cut-throat competition cor- tics It k nn i ana cosme- cosmetics market which has reached 

a S P cdahzjn ? .. in spring in its playinfi P upon human lelcaL °Ll *™L" he J be _ r „ft ls saturation point Maturity, she would 

hnVA anrao/f Iin II hnim nvr lldri AU U 


- . .. . , . .. . oi its cut-throat competition cor- tics It k nm «« mITj u cosmencs market which has reacnea 

l°£ rn . fll,rt spedalizmg in rupting in its playing upon human welcome m°nJ et t™L Wbe - ber ,i blS saturation point. Maturity, she would 

h^s wriue n bUS1 E^ Maigaret Allen vanity. wastefeHn ^misdirection of and imfividuaHtv w^ t hi ^ l,y have agreed, will have arrived only 

Sfi , b ? c j (primarily ..for resources. Avon Cosmetics Mar- of a trend nr in the , b r 8 ^ ng when me British market for cosme- 

Amencans) that Is; deigned to sell. - 1 Mar - of a lrend or an ephemeral fashion, tics begins drastically to contract. 


t academics tend to impose: there . 

KTSaftiffi At the mercy of the market 

5 book is somewhat shapeless, , 

1 nnvpr. rl»ailii .(*( 1 *.. ^ — : - 


Amencans) that is- designed to sell. 
It therefore lacks, those, requirements 1 
that academics tend to impose: there 
are no footnotes,. n6 bibliography, 
nb. guide to where her “hundreds of 
hours of Interviews" can be fbund, 
The book is somewhat shapeless, 

• and never- clearly defines its subject 
or its pattern of analysis. Why, for 
instance, is so little said about the 
French cosmetics industry by com- 
panson with the British and Ameri 
lean, given its admitted importance? 
‘Why are some firms discussed in 
great detail and others (Coty, Ponds, 
Pears, Rimntel) hardly at all? Details 
art too often repeated at different 
points in the book, and arrangement 
s loo random; why, after four chap- 
ters on twentieth-century cosmetics 
entrepreneurs, should we be sudden- 
ly transported back, in Chapter 5. to 

Hficfent F.ovnt fnr ikn L • f 
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Markets apd Minorities' , 
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^meriMn^h^pr?? ^ exican The well-fed British parliament of 

SsTave more 1847 ' wbich P assed legislation Im- 

S favourably^ l^ red and KS W?* “ndiSons. on goats to Ihe 
apparent rS Slot?! the f ' ^ nit ed States, raised the cost or 
which they are the vCtSJl 00 ^ lravel and ,eft potential Irish Immig- 
refiects this L 1 ? S part,y rants at ho ™ » face famine and a 
as^ nSri b,eak f ulure - The same is true of 

in part on where vou HiI5 y «i d 9 3 »E d refomiers across the Atlantic, who 

size*and oomoosltlort nf ill B f S* st0 PP ed the indentureship system or 
size ana composttipft of your family, labour, so that potential Immigrants 

it is not exactly news that family c °uld no longer borrow the cost of 
size and geographical location nrp their Dassace in refum for veBfS of 


iy transported back, in Chapter 5, to r , .tP 1 “lagans policies on ethnic 'F , ire q u enuy thought to be more recently, slum clearance and uroan 

ancient Egypt for the book's brief I™ nonbes - Poverty, It is feared, will i Is suggested here. The renewal programmes have given the 

historical excumus? increase among already relatively P°‘ lcy implication- of Sowell’s ■ poor better housing than they would 

Yet Margaret Allen has at least P °S r por tbe P°‘ icies of the n tbat tb ® state. should not nave preferred to have. People can 

had the,. Imagination', to see -the currci V administration to gain cred- Interfere. People are simply choosing choose to spend their incomes Qn 

potential of hef iubject anii SSilintr tb !^ al -J e , ast need some theore- s ° rt °f hfc they want and there if either housing or non-housing goods, 
Srtows- wilT lio '..doubt vSimulSf «*' PKft is {*f S S, n why government should and if the standard of housfng pn>- 

othdrt to follow On later Uhf Sealer S fc- y , offe ?i %tHoiver not let them. get ph with it. . yjded is higher than it would other- 


• industry at 

first dia little for < personal hygiene 
and appearance, i It herded .people 
Indiscriminately ‘ from;, country jntb 
■ town, and it was as difficult to keep 
clean in the Victorian slum and fac- 
tory as in the farmyard. Drunken- 
UCss, street fights and slum vendettas 
produced .i many j scarred., faces and 
Wijsing teeth. . In ; the long term, 
however, industrializatlop produced 
an alTlUence which made cleanliness 
feasible. and at .the. same time en- 
•courtged an outlook ,on ,!ffe: which 
made cleanliness seem desirable. 
.Furthermore. Industry’s .association 
,Wh| sdeq^e and political .. progress- 
! i.fjw.* ’.M I ■ -i 

'• *<*■?<'' •• i M' i. 


- Othew to follow On later with 
. .documentation add method. 1 
cimitioh qf her subject is unqi 
; able. ■: j v . 


u is mat ine state. should not have preferred' to have. People can 
F®opJ® ar « simply choosing choose to spend their incomes Qn 
or life i they want and there is either housing or 'non-housing goods, 
on: why government should and if the standard of housing pro- 


On later wlth areater *u^ y The T H cover ^ let them, get pn with it. vided is higher than it would otner- 

rid method tG tn5b ‘ u f ,on b « already, laid' claim to But this k hardlv a sUti n«, ^ wise have been, this ■ is bound to 

ivt***?; ! ' P=-'5&s WSS 

£tt i s 

Jt : lte ; in !lS soda] efficient at removing h f n ?\ ^ Very hejpfel to ethnic 

cosmetics nor avan tpWards discrimination and the more cm2 minorities, but Instead of suggesting 

.the omlook of/the .T"™:,,'-' crimination. Not hiring good black one cou,d i U8t ' 85 w611 af * ue ft! 

o is PfeOccdpied, in s °welh argues'; that ' ejhnic ha^bjH. players may caUse youJo th W. formula^ Better pdlicte, and, . n 

h ttiJuiftfi/*! minorities ih. theunlt«rt ctiiW i*. lose the Nafinnni.i nont.^i ...oiJ ... particular ghenursee a further red is 


irifereat d6ei Spt^lio in ■ the soddl Z li 3uS 2 reSna b « not^Cn helpfel to ethnic 
impact made by cosmetics nor^van - t , oWards discrimination and the more com minorities, but Instead of suggesting 

infia ""p'f .-<»■ ‘His Ktitlye rna. market SlSTWE thal dnk'twM 

and sale;. Bm in .the outlook of/the ; i : ‘ ‘ : ™natipn. Not hiring good black one could i U8t ' 83 w611 fti 

entreprehejif;: she is preOccdpicd , | n _K.V s °welh argues'; that ‘ethnic J^doball . players may cadse you to th?y - fonnu , la ( c better policies, and In 

Other Words; jvith the| world of the rej^ritles ih th^ United States ire, fe 5 ? the National . L^gue; while iiS P w1icular ^courage a further redii- 

merger and the takeoVdr bid, .'. • •• As divergent; from thp bbin ? blacks in regujatccj industries tribution of wealth 1 from the.nch to 

“Elizabeth - Arden’’ Martm'.i. ■VS ra fi®'"* ohe 'may sup- “ httle Consequence since the the poof. Such polfdes may violate 

AHen. begins, "was' , not a ^n!S ' and Ja panidse. W8 ba f;*sts dap simply. be passed: on 1 principle .of ‘•optimality’, .becajjjf 

' v-sv*; rv-M.'- ’*i}' ■-.'i l.i ‘ yU b" 1 , 'i 1 -'' 1 ^ 
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Concocting the common good 


life nf the citizen. I fence the contradic- 
tion. 


By Ghita Ionescu 


of dissident students, intellectuals. The common good can be established 


Here again Connolly’s reasoning is 
vitiated by the way he reduces the 
human condition to its social and 
political aspects. The common good, 
and civic virtue, cannot be attained by 
political and economic means ("incen- 
tives anil controls’’). The common 


feminists and deviants. 


WILLIAM E. CONNOLLY: 

Appearance and Reality In Politics 
218pp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 2)036 8 


The most fragile premiss in Connol- 
ly's reasoning is the assertion that “the 


only if all citizens develop sufficient 
“civic virtue" (shades of Robespierre!). 


Less defensible is the author's claim 


existential question we periodically that the common good may comprise g ()0 d - if it is lo be the purpose of a 
pose” (my italics) is “What shall I do? any such collective purpose as; “lo community - and civic virtue, arc 


How shall I live my life?" In fact, the serve God, to expand its boundaries deart lologicai notions. Connolly right- 


. L_ th __ snHpnrina 1 Ulcf V¥1, “ l s'iuuiu i ticaiv su mm i»-iauit w i» ui 6 gwu.ini.uM,, ■« into moaern societies, wnn an it: 
Naivety can nave ° something of me mav remain?” This is support contemplation and scientific disastrous effects - a point which ha 

and an irritating ; enera on jnose jnu where g man . s aul he n tic identity lies, inquiry, to maintain conditions of been argued by Stuart Hampshire, ai 
encounter it, ana wuiiam ^onno iy s His SQc|a| identity js one uf the equal citizenship, to define and adjudi- author whom Connolly respects, in hi 
book, reminiscent in ims respeci dj me nsions by which he measures his cate its internal conditions within the p t ,blic and Private Morality. Bu 
Ihe utopian excesses ot taenmam ana n ] jf e< ^ ul ; t canno t, to use frame of a written constitution”. The Hampshire’s conclusion is opposed t 


income level sufficient to make ends 
meet.” Achieving this happy goal 
would of course mean that just about 
every other existing social and econo- 
mic problem could also be solved. 

2) “Educational institutions must 
be subject less to state control and 
more to the control of local communi- 
ties and teachers.” But surely such an 
emphasis on regional interests would 
lead to the fragmentation of a ‘'com- 
mon good”? 

3} ‘it is imperative that publishing 
houses, ihe press and other media 
retain some independence from direct 
state control.” Note the explicitness of 
“direct state control” , ana the feeble- 
ness of “some”. 


4) “An independent judiciary with 
constitutional protection is imperative 


in a socialist polity as well.” But the 
judiciary itself would be bound in- 


some ui i» T pursui 

pleasantly with the blasd professional- £ ej 
ism of much contemporary political 


literature, the banality of its utopian- 
ism Is wearisome. 

The book seems to have a two- 
fold aim; to carry out a philosophical 
inquiry into the politics of industrial 
society and to work out an intellec- 
tual introduction to a new American 
socialism. The subject of the inquiry. 


In the second, and better, part of the the fact that our society is loo 
book, the author proposes to trans- politicized, he unhesitatingly : 
form the social concept of the public that the common good shou 
interest into that of the common good, achieved through the politics of llie 
which, he suggests, should be specially common good: "The politics of civic 
applied “to a variety of political econo- virtue, once established, acquires an 
mies" in “representative democracy in affirmative momentum of its own. 
advanced capitalism”. He rightly When civitas is firmly entrenche 


political consensus. A second object ion ii oni persuasion and education. The 
is that, although Connolly is aware of example of the wholly politicized Mar- 
the fact that our society is too highly xist-Leninist states should deter any- 
politicized, he unhesitatingly asserts body front recommending more pofi- 
that the common good should be tics of any sort. 


directly by the prescriptions of the 
politically defined common good - and 
directly by stale control. 


as summed up in the book’s attrac- argues that while our social life is 
tive title . is broached only after two increasingly politicized, at the same 


ponderous introductory chapters. 

One of these is a long excursus into 
Althusser's structuralist Marxism, 
which odds very little to what has 
already been said so superfluously on 
that crepuscular school and its obses- 
sive anti-humanism. But, surprising- 
ly, the two works which have pre- 
viously de alt with the subject, even if 
In different ways, namely Jacques 
Ellul's L' Illusion politique and W. L. 
MacKenzie’s Political Identity, are 
completely ignored. 


time, principally through the agency of 


especially common eood:^e%S« of rivic 
calecono- virtue, once established, acquires an 

nocracyin affirmative momentum of its own. ■ ' e ^inh MhJrSmm k 
e rightly When ciriftis is firmly entrenched, one [JJJPJ by ;]S® SS of 

ial life is does not have to be a hero to do one’s [jf y i^nllSfha IfSt!,? 

the same part. It is enough to be a citizen". But 

agency of the politics of civic virtue cannot be Sirnon )- He proposes five conditions. 


the media, our selfconsciousness is established without a prior, general, 


'Every adult member must be 


becoming correspondingly enlarged, and compulsory politicization of the guaranteed the right to a job with an 


directly by stale control. 

5) “The right of workers to strike 
must remain in a socialist polity.” 
This is exactly what the Poles were 
trying to explain to their Communist 
rulers - only lo be told that strikes 
would destroy planning, which is the 
required instrument of a politics of the 
common good. 

It is in these contradictory conclu- 
sions that the logical weakness of Mr 
Connolly’s hypothesis stands most ful- 
ly revealed. 


Mistakes of the infallibilious 


By David Pearce 


pseudotheory of value and exploita- 
tion”. While" the reference to Marx’s 
own bourgeois style of life seems 


claim to certitude in a world of un- 
certainty where what matters is Ihe 
formulation of propositions that can 


gratuitous - presumably scientific be empirically tested. Hutchison is 


The author rightly claims that “poli- 
tical theory must pay attention to both 
the discrepancies and the connections 
between appearances and realities”, 
especially in the realm of political 
consciousness. To substantiate his 
thesis he ingeniously proposes to sub- 
mit ,a form of political self- 
inierpTetatiap, described as “the ideol- 
ogy of sacrifice", to a series of 


T. W. HUTCHISON: 

The Politics and Philosophy of Econo- 
mics 


assessment is determined by an 
analysis of what is said rather than 
the conditions under which it is writ- 
ten - Professor Hutchison teases out 


Marxians, Keynesians and Austrians 0 f the writing of Engels some embar- 

31 Odd. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. rassing observations for the orthodox mic thought. He has little time, for 
0 631 12517 5 Marxian. Certainly, the neglect of example, Tot A. C. Pigpu, who suc- 

Engels's preface to Marx’s The ceeded Alfred Marshall to the chair 

, Poverrv of Philosophy tends to sup- at Cambridge in 1908. Like Mar- 

T rt- W ‘ ,^ ulcbls °r ffSf press the important fact that Engels shall, Pigou expressed concern for 

affirmation Sir .Kan Poppers dictum S8W dearly the fallacy in a labour issues of social deprivation and. un- 
that ‘lack of clarity is a sin in lheory 0 f value, whfle his earlier employment, Hfs sin, if seems, was 
intellectuals. These collected essays admj ' s | on of the -mental element of an Inability to keep wholly normative 
cannot be criticized for opaqueness: thought » in wor k e ff orl implies a concerns distinct from his advance of 
there is never any question of where fuzzi ness in the distinction between economics ns a science. In Ibis. 


6§fn 


12517 5 


thus firmly in the British empirical 
tradition and this leads him to damn, 
sometimes mildly, sometimes mer- 
cilessly, many who would figure 
prominently in the history of econo- 
mic thought. He has little time, for 
example, Iot A. C. Pigou, who suc- 
ceeded Alfred Marshall to the chair 
at Cambridge in 1908. Like Mar- 


even the language to describe it, if 
the perfect science was possible, If 
this is Hutchison's message it is un- 
exceptional but worth repeating since 
the unexceptional is not always ack- 
nowledged. 


As one reads through these essays, 
with their side-swipes at modem-aay 
economists such as Joan Robinson, 
Ronald Meek or Maurice Dobb, a 
further fascinating theme emerges. 
With the rest of us. Hutchison is in 
no doubt that a good deal of econo- 
mics, is a fairly harmless. Intellectual : 
"garne”.- a therapy for.its practltfpn- : 
ers rather like ’crossword puzzles fdr , 
those on this 7,50 to Waterloo. But 
he also doubts if economists have 
over exercised the political power 
attributed to them by others, or, for 


"hypothetical revisions". The ideology 
is said to be representative of the 


is said to be representative of the 
"typical group of white, married, male 
blue-collar workers in the United 
States today”, the individual within 
whjch “does not see himself as working 
simply to maximize his family’s short- 


;; • fiJ! 


range consumption opportunities. He. are in the world of realpolitik. 


voluntarily sacrifices now so that his 
children can escape the circumstances 
in which he finds himself". If this 


orientation to work and family is 
subjected to “the rhetoric of intellec- 
tuals, student dissidents, feminists, 
deyiants and criminals”, "the ideology 
of sacrifice" may demonstrate its vul- 
nerability, "Die youngest contingent 
of workers might begin to think that 
once the ends of productivity, private 
affluence and leisure are displaced 
from their overriding position, these 
practices themselves can be reshaped 
!o create more room for fulfilling social 
relations, collective consumption, and 
public deliberation over common areas 
of concern". Hence “if the problem Is 
seen to be one of public consciousness 
ine' point of politics is to change that 
consciousness". 


. theory of value, while his earlier employment, mis sin ir seems, was c « r jj f h er like crosswdrd puzzles fdr 

intellectuals. T]*« ®* say * admission of the "mental element of an Inability to keep wholly normative ( |^ se on thfe T5Q , 0 Waterloo. But 

cannot be c n i icized _ for _ opaqueness, thought » in wor k effort implies a concerns distinct from his advance of he H j SQ doubts if economists have 

here is never an y of where f uzz j ness i n the distinction between economics ns a science. In this, over the political power 

the ai V bor ? JECS 1 ® !jf_ !jl| p If capital and labour which Is familiar however, Hutchison makes all too attr itjuied to them by others, or, for 

methodological debate on the _role ; of {Q us flQW but _ Hutchison argues, much of what lie believes to be an tbm metter by those in their own 

ideology in economic thinking nor fata| for the labour theory. exaggeration m the distinction for- disdp | ine such J as Keynes. The aboll- 

on just how influential economists cibly made by Pigou between private .• n ] of , h Corn £aws, it Is sug- 

are in the world of realpolitik. The author’s transparent Irritation and social cost, in essence, a private fieS ( e d had little to do with the 

Most of the antipathy is reserved with Marxists, and . others, . . arises cost is .one that shows up In some- pamphleteers and- more to .do with 
for Marx, Marxism and its genesis of from their espousal of '■eplstemolo- one’s Internal financial accounts, (yhaf the politically strong actually 

constructs such as the “ideolbgicai gleal infallibilism , their dogmatic while the social cost of an script y W f[nted.‘ Edgworth was not to blame 

“ psawsaw Mw a M.s.f ifd i d - 

Lenin, Gorky and I MSSfffsys&S 

• 5 * distinction. Indeed, if guljt there ls It crur A, inH . a , t Ke franchise was ex- 




Most of the antipathy is reserved 
for Marx, Marxism and its genesis of 
constructs such as the “ideolbgicai 


. f, J 

■■ f t’.i 


Lenin, Gorky and 


,'•!'! \X- i) 

■ i-ii ■ 
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That winter when Lenin and Gorky and I 
took the ferry from Naples to Capri, 
nobody looked twice . 
at the three men having a lemon Ice 
In Russian wool suits hard as boards. 

Behind us, a forgetful green sea, 

and the Russian snows storming the winter palace. 

We descended, three men a bit odd, 

Insisting on carrying our own suitcases 


• 'The. trouble, here lies in the unrepre- 
seniatlveness of Connolly’s "chosen 
prototype. One would need to be 
convinced by psephological evidence 

* "youngest conti ngenis” of 

• Witte American workers have defected 
from the vast Republican majorities in 
the 1980 elections. For conceptual 
purposes the example is equivocal, It 
o°es not apply to other American 
social .groups: to . farmers, tradesmen, 
organization men, highly skilled work- 


orggnizatton men, highly skilled work- 
ers, scientists, technicians, architects. 


heavy with books: Marx, Hegel, Spinoza. 

We took the funicular 

up the cliffs of oleander and mimosa; 

yet through the fumes of our. cheap cigars ‘ ; 

we observed how maby travellers hqd come 

to Capri with a beauty, Lenin tq; Gorky, . , j 
“In Moscow fhey^d kill on the streets for the girl , 

who showed me my room." 

Within an hour of our arrival 1 
we were sitting In the piazza drinking fizz, 
longing for the girls strolling by: 
a mother, a sister, a daughter. ' . ■ ■ 1 


Lies in the trivial examples of social 
cost found by Pigou and his subse- 
quent armchair discussants - such as 
sparks from railway engines setting 
fire to fields of. hnV, or noises from 
(he neighbour's hobby-making in the 
garage. Reference to a strong but. 
still neglected literature on the 
-empirical aspects of social cost. will 
show that what Pigou, noted at the' 
conceptual level , is pervasive in prao? 
tice. 

■ By stressing hypothesis-testing and 
the need to maintain 3 firm distinc- 
tion .between the positive and the 
normative, the latter- of which might 
'not appeal wholly to rttoderrt phjio- . 
sophers who find the 'dividing line an 
uneasy .one, Hutchison is; led . to a 
second theme, namely that econo- 
mics has no great claim to generality, 
ft is easier to sympathize here. One 


set faire which, in any event, was 
crumbling as the franchise was ex- 


panded; Pigou gave no real econo- 
mic case for socialism, and Keynes . 
did not take the 1930s out of de- 
pression.' Even the West German 
^miracle” in the postwar years of • 
recovery owes little in terms of his- 
torical explanation to the ideas of its ■ 
apparent Intellectual fathers such as , 
Eucken. Hutchison is comparatively 
silent on the dogma of the past few 
years and t)ie role of Milton Fried-; 
man in Reaganomics and Thnteli- 
ernomics. But one suspects that his 
historical . judgment could be . ex- 
tended.,-. Some convenient; . political 
and. economic philosophies., just “top-. 


K.i* ,1'; 

j!'t- :.;EV 
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theme, namely that econo- understanding of the workings of ; an 
no great claim to generality, economy were on stage. Perhaps this 
ier to sympathize here- One extends what Hutchison would wish 


persistent comment is that, through tQ sa y into; areas he would dispute, 
their obsession with “equilibrium , blit tne temptation -is irresistible. . 
economists have., never , quite ex- 


• t. ' — — } uivimwywf 

doctors, nurses, etc. What is negated in 
the Ideology of sacrifice" is first the 
pursuit of creativity, in one’s daily 
wrk. which is one otthe raisons d'etre 


You could smell en ageless lilac in tljelr hair 
"Love should be like drinking a glass of water 
You can tell how.gopd a Bolshevik she is >. 
by how dean she keeps her underwear.” 


plained -what exactly it is that equlli- 
brates the system, be Jt The supply 
. and demand [for beer pf. the 'Entire 
macro-economic system, There is 
- thus fairly extensive: agreement with 
tpe words' of the Jalor Hayek (though 
: - • soine stein words ' for the young 

. Hayek. and his mcnfori, von' Mlses), 
especially in his doubts on the com- 
parability of prediction in economic 
science and in science per se. Evep 
. . ’ here, one' cannot but - suggest that 

' 1 anyone seeking That degree of scient- 

; ism from economics; has simply not 


ninui u one oi ine raisons a etre 
9La}l clyillzations - and notably of 
rnoaefn American civilization. This is a 
strongs .mofive in life than helping 
one s children to tran&Cend one’s own 
ojreumstencis. What ' is . also conspi- : 
^°U8ly ihlssingj again Especially in the 1 
■ American social psychplo- 

legitimate', aha socially ■' 

■■ISOJlizingJ Sense nf enlnvmHnt nf nnp.’fi !. 


It wa» then P split with tjie Communist Party. 

Gotky welcomed the, arrival of an old flame 
from Cracow. Lenin bought white Iirteh trouaera 
but would not risk the Russian Revolution 
for Vrhat he called "a little Italian marmalade. 

It was I who berame the ridiculous figure,. 

hung up jt* th® piazza like a pot of geraniums, 

not able to do without the touch, takte, and »mell« . 

of women from those islands In the harbour of Naples. 


While six of the nine essays in, this 
fascinating volume .have been pub- 
lished before, even these are revised: 
One is struck by the consistency of ■ 
thought in all of tjieih, so much so 


thought in all of them, so much so - 
that they could well be cliapters of f. 

rnntlniinnc n'jiTTBfU/e. Anvore dislik-'. 


ff ; r 1.^ 

V ij-, 

- \z\i 

- i?'t 
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continuous narrative. Anyone, disllk-:. 
.Ing the unashamed ornpirirism andr 
the; more than, occasional .passionate' 
.outburst against intellectuals suffer-: 
ing from what Hutchison would,, re*. 


'^1 


card as ..ideological blindness witl riot. 1 
bo at Case with this book. .But theft. 

I -’U.a. nnniaid f niisi Pm. 


m 
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: uio nuiu.fl .. . .. 

• fruits of one’s work.; : 

■ , ^; tbe human elements of the: ' ... . 

. - P r 9ductivlty and. leisure which . ' , 

. .. . . icpn hardly Ke po eroded by t^e theories -SSSSSSSSm 


Stanley Moss 


. ism from economics, has simply not is a strong case to answer, and iPrq- 
: ' !uriderst0od foe Unfits of, any . social 'lessor . Hutchison , has presented -it 
. science: The conuadictlor is apalo- with admirable . lucidity ■ and skill, 

• BOUs to asking that inductive reason- These are essays ,\vorth <W>ing qnd 

• ing be. In some way, ■‘ , like” deduC- . -returning to .- foodels Of : ho\v , to 
tlve. reasoning. We. would npt have write ib np ^ge when literate eco- 

"i to teibri to P imperfeef science, or ^lomists arC a scarce resource. .. 
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The business of the brain 
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By D. M . MacKay 

ERICH HARTII: 

Windows an (he Mind 

Reflections on the Physical Basis of 

Consciousness 

~N5pp. New Ytirk: Morrow. SI5. 

o m ms i 


Books on brain and mind seem apt 
lo reveal more of their authors' ulti- 
mate values than do those on other 
scientific subjects. Erich Harth clear- 
ly sets a commendable value on 
modesty. “I meant the book to be n 
panorama of facts, views and reflec- 
tions", .he tells us, “and i have made 
no pretence of presenting a unified 
or completed picture." lie docs not 
mind being somewhat uucunvemion- 


miiid being some wnni unconvention- 
al, ending nis hook wilh an evneutive 
talc of mysticism and superstition 
whose relevance to the main theme 
Is left largely to the imagination. By 
contrast, lie is also capable of such 
unremarkable statements as the fol- 
lowing: “Brain and mind. Few would 
contend that one can be human with- 
out these"; or "Information is the 
specialty of our age. It saturates the 
air. It bounces back from our most 
distant planet . . 

To be honest, the tone of re- 
marks such as these, picked up on 
my first casual thumb-through, set 
my expectations rather low; but in 
the end I developed both respect and 
affection for the atiihor. Unpreten- 
tious he may be, but he has done his 


homework; and he has an obvious 
sympathy for his reader's likely diffi- 
culties. Beginning wilh “A simple- 
minded view from a distance", his 
technique is to close in gradually 
upon the working brain, viewed first 
as an information-processor, then as 
a community of neurons in various 
modes of organized activity. Issues 
such as 'Atomism versus globalism", 
Delcrmiuism versus randomness" 
? nd u j ture . versus nurture" are 
touched on in sufficient detail to 
make each section a source of worth- 
while information. The thorny topics 
c .w^P tlQn ’ Consciousness and 
rree Will are not shirked, and a 
brave, if not altogether convincing 
attempt is made to forge a link be- 
tween consciousness and subatomic 
physics. Discussion is made easier for 

glossary 18 " ^ ^ excellent te "-page 

Inevitably, given the present glut 
of books on “Brain and Mind", one 
looks critically at each newcomer. 
Technically, inis one . is above aver- 
age. Despite his obvious debt to 
secondary sources. Dr Harth has 
done a workmanlike job of digesting 
the material he has selected, and I 
would not hesitate to recommend 
most of his descriptive sections as a 
leaching aid. His account of the 
neurophysiology of the visual system, 
for example, though speculative in 
parts, does justice both to those who 
think of ‘feature detection" as a 
function of individual nerve cells and 
to those who invoke more global 
cooperative properties of the neural 
population. He is also up to date in 
nis enthusiasm for new non-in vasive 


ways of mapping brain function in 
terms of blood flow, or the differen- 
tial uptake of chemicals by active 
neural tissue. 

Although the author's focus is on 
the normal brain - psychiatry is not 
in the index, nor is the name of 
Freud - he allows himself quite a 
wide range. Parapsychology is 
cogently criticized on methodological 
grounds. Several pages are devoted 
to pain ("pain is quintessential 
awareness”), by way of introduction 
to an informative section on opiates 
.°P j ° ids - The Phenomenon or 
Dlindsfgnt in patients with dam- 
aged visual cortexes is described at 
some length, and the "split-brain" 
syndrome has Us due place - though 


pressure safety-valve. To specialist 
renders, the description of "efference 
copy theories of voluntary action 


oddly enough without any reference 
to R. W. Sperry, who is cited only 
for his work on problems of brain 


More lives than one 


By Keith McCulloch 

IAN WJLSON; " ~ 

Mind Out of Time? 
Reincarnation investigated 

-38pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 02968 4 


lan Wilson, a historian by trainina 
• has. al ready published a best-selliifg 
Study of JTte Turin Shroud. In Mind 


Out of Time ? he turns hls attention 
to the evidence for reincarnation. He 
leaves out of account cases which are 
either poorly recorded (such ns Dr 
Gulrdham s otherwise remarkable 
Cathars) or admit of a . less myste- 
nous explanation (such as that of the 

• and itmny' pf those 
S i by P ^° fessar Tan Stevfenson 

• in Up US - although he Is loath to 
contradict one of the few scientific 
investigators in the field). ’ 

Spontaneous “recollection" of past 
lives- is a rare phenomenon. Most 
reports, while patently sincere: can 
be shown, not to be genuine. But 
WilSon concludes that the identlflca- 
J5" : Stewart with James IV 

of Scat and is one of the few really 
persuasive pieces of evidence for 
re mearn niton. It .is unfortunate that 

ne rails to make clear why he finds it 
so impressive; off-setting the many 
weaknesses of Stewart's case with no 
more than the observation that the 

historian Caroline Bingham finds 

Stewarts explanation of why she/he 


false (as when a contemporary of 

Ramses HI” speaks of a sestertius): 
while sometimes they are too well 
known, to convince an objective 
observer. Wilson's skills as a histo- 
rian are needed for checking state- 
ments which are both recondite and 
checkable, 1° the few crucial cases in 
which the records allow us positively 
to confirm or deny that the persona 
in question existed, Wilson shows that 
it can be proven not to have existed. 

The important question remains: 
what mechanism will account for this 
extraordinary phenomenon? A clue 


growth and development. In this lat- 
ter connection the author makes 
much of the thought that “the early 
Jh* m °I cha, ? ce .(becomes) essence in 
h! K re brain ' ■ ■ The loss [of 
the ability to regenerate nerve ecils 
« the price we mammals have to pay 
for a brain which is designed to be 
he repository of a unique selfhood 
fliat anses when chance is molded 
into essence." 

There are weak spots here and 
u r ?.‘ , reek at0, nism is depicted as 
wholly deterministic, as if Epicurus 
had never attempted his cosmetic 
amendments. More surprisingly, the 
cybernetic steam-engine governor, 
invented by Watt to regulate the 
speed of rotation, is twice confused 
(on pp 56 and 217) with the steam- 


historical novels) that it would be a 

EL'm Per- 


J® Bj v «n by the case of “Joan, the 
S® ,n ?* for S Witch". She confidently 
lhe date of her trial as 155ft; 


Wilson shows that It actually ‘took 
place in 1566, but that .the former ' 
date had gained currency owing to -a 
misprint in the only reproduction of 
the unique source for the trial. This 
makes it overwhelmingly likely that 
the subjeot was unknowingly basing 
her character zation on material read 
or itcard in the normal way but "for- 
gotten". One thing hypnotism dods 
show is that, we retain many of the 
things which have entered our con- 
sciousness (even if only marginally) 
but which we cannot recall at will. 
Hi fact a number of studies which Wjl- 
soij collects here show so surprisingly 
but conclusively that the bask of the 
apparent memory of a past life Is 
long-forgotten reading (usually of 


Fugue 


■ v'.be’a .rea] comribution to histofy if it 
■ to ineahs Hiconceiv- , 

has - * ade > ihves- 
pgatlpn Into reincarnation desirable 
i i ^nrecent gro^h of iuterest (stimu- 
.iated by a number.of television iriroa- 
: remmes both factual urtd.fldlonalj fn 
hypnotic. regression. 1 ■ . 

Even a sceptic, if he belongs to 
the ten per cent who nre capable of a. 
ddep hypnotic iranco , can be regressed 
back .through his life nnd apparently ■ 
beyond lus birth, ’and will identity 
Involuntarily wfth a “historical" 'per- 
sona , speaking, in .an accent; arid of 
people and events, which he will 
fino, oh waking and listening to a 
recording of his performance, quite 
;ati.etf. !-It Is not. surprising that , this 
should lead tb. subjective conviction. 

- However- statements made . under, 
.questioning are SbmetimeSobviousiy 


; by the rime you read this 
... ill be gone .. \ • •• 

VouU be sorry ' 1 , . ' 

v . i- woiit slash my wrists 
and let' myself flow ‘ 

Into; the bath V V . • • 

, 1 wont put my head in the gas. oven . 

J Woht 1 poke ■ scatter gun 
( in my mouth ■ . V' ' * ■ 

.flndyankmyblgtoe;; i" 

i wont go out : in a t>Ia«e of glory - 
you road 

III have moved on i 

arid yoUl| aflbe »6rry‘ .' V 


on pp 143-4 may seem somewhat 
garbled; and although Harth has in- 
telligent things to say about the 
cybernetic basis of brain organiza- 
tion, it is a pity that the various 
flow-maps offered to explain volun- 
tary action do not make more expli- 
cit the crucial element of evaluation. 

The eight pages devoted to free- 
will are a tantalizing mixture of 
perceptive comments and confused 
argumentation. Classical materialism, 
with its doctrine that mind is “no- 
thing but the ‘mechanical sprouting' 
of a machine", is dismissed os incom- 
patible with indeterministic modern 
physics; though we are (rightly) 
warned not to lake physical indeter- 
minism as adding anything to our 
freedom of will. Againsi the dualist 
mteractionism of Eccles and Popper, 
who would locate the mind in a 
non-physical "World 2", however 
Harth argues that if “World 2” in its 
turn were governed by dynamic 
rules, we would need an infinite re- 
gression of "Worlds" to escape deter- 
mination of our actions at some level 
or other. When he finally faces the 
crunch question whether, under (he 
circumstances, a chooser could have 
acted otherwise, he dismisses this as 


ic™ mpie ° f ■ ■ ■ ih = 

hefi d ,h haV ' d °" e "Mk. Art 

here shows no awareness of ihe dir 
ference and so fails to grapple 
the real issue raised hu m»iil e ■ ■ 
theories of brain function. If T I 
would argue) there is no 
contradict.on m claiming that/ 3 

ffrnm 1h° e ° lherw . ,se cve n though 

(From the non-participant observed 
^ dpo >m) my brain could not, then 
the predictability of our action froi? 
that standpoint, whether on the h 2 
of brain science or otherwise, is kni. 
cally irrelevant to the asseVsmenu 
our freedom and responribS t 

Svistfo 6 s,tuaIion is irreducib| y 

is ..® ware .. of . weaknesses in 
all the philosophical options that 
tempt him, including the lately 

£iSJ ab fei “brain/mmd identity 
theory . Hls conclusion is suitably 
sobcrmmded: “Are we able, then, to 
explain mental phenomena wilh our 
enriched collection of physical laws? 
.... it is much too early to be sure 
. . . . The laws are still too confused 
and the mysteries too deep.” 


On th e point of going 


j» Sieving Thai Zy c P a* 
could be explained only on the 
hypothesis of reincarnation . • 

Wilson now turns to psychology 
(and the expertise of his wife) for an 
explanation of the apparently super- 
human invention and dramatic pow- 
.u t bu,lds . on the foundation 
of the forgotten reading, a perform- 
ance can deceire theperfor- 
nter himself. He appeals to a con- 
genes of psychological phenomena - 
multiple personality, stigmatism, “di- 

t^fl l0 “i ness ” " and sh ows 

that they provide parallels for all the 
distinctive features of apparent, ex- 
periences of remembering past lives. 

One could complain that In spite 
of, hls refreshingly "scientific" 
approach Ian Wilson has not avoided 
two of the annoying Tailings of the 
occultists, namely filling logical 
cracks with a slippery paste of parti- 
des like arguably" and “no doubt", 
and reliance, on a rag-bag of dis- 
parate authorities and phenomcma as 
accomplices after the fact. However 

f B »E 0r °-i han l om P e «sates for these 
faults with a brace of .virtues. He 

tftnn* ^L l0 u r ° J ? Ct ° Ut 0f Hand 
the appeal of the benighted, that we 

at least keep an open mind" and in 
the process collects, a vast number of 
fascinating case-histories. ■ - 


By J. F. Watkins 

MICHAEL B. SABOM: 

Recollections of Death 
A Medical Investigation 

o^Foi^ro and Row ' £6 95 - 

The -human ego is, of course, an 
illusion, the end-result of all the 
perceptions we have ever had and of 
their interactions. It must therefore 
disappear when we die. Although 
this idea should be obvious it fails to 
flatter human self-importance and is 
consequently discarded in favour of 
the more reassuring notion that there 
is in our heads a thing which per- 
ceives,, that is our true self, driving 
the contraption we call the body. At 
death this thing, called in religion the 
soul, must necessarily leave the corpse 

Snation 1 away , ° an “"specified des- 

There is no doubt at all that those 
who cling to this belief will in future 
quote the findings, of Recollections of 
J’jPP 0 / 1 °f their arguments, 
in spite of the fact that the book was 
^ , w " lt ? n with that purpose' in 
mind. It is, as its title indicates, an 
investigation into a curious phe- 
nomenon, which has come to notice 
as a result of the development of 
medical techniques for the resuscita- 

thP ^Sf° P i e / h ^ h a PP roa ched 
™ c . pomt of death. Some of these 
patients (jhirty-four out of seventy-' 
eight in the series described in the 
™°. k ) one or both of two 

“NDE" f Inth «"^ ea / h ^ Xper * enCel ' or 
nde - In the first type, the “Auto- 

. scoplc Expenence", the typical re- 

it at the Pafiem left hls 

r^iL° i tQbk 2? a P osition near the : 
ceiling, from where he was able to 

mS.i a ? d hear ,he eff oris of the 
medical- team to revive him. In the 

ExSerienc^’ ,J; he "Tthnscendehtal 
SSht ? he re F orts describe 

: sa r &s onta:e 

■ possible explana- 

4S iL^ rcpo !/ s: the witnesses 
were lying, or were deceived, or thev 

SfeSRSlSW! 


mal. If this type of explanation is 
true we can deduce some of Ihe 
physico-chemical properties of ihe 
soul. It is not subject to gravity, or 
else it is lighter than air. Decause it 
goes preferentially to the ceiling. It 
has some control over i;s own move- 
ments, possibly by- electromagnetic 
means, because it usually did not go 
through the ceiling - in some cases il 
apparently had the option of floating 
down the highway. It is sensitive to 
electro-magnetic radiation in at least 
the visible light range and has. a 
mechanism for interpreting the radia- 
' non which bombards it, so that it can 
“see" events occurring around it. It is 
invisible to people in the room, 
therefore it does not reflect light. A 
proportion of the incident light must 
be absorbed, however, to enable it 
tb see, and this absorption should be 
.measurable by sensitive pholomeiers. 
although it is insufficient to be per- 
ceived by the eye. Its sensitivity to 
sound waves is difficult to reconcile 
with a non-material structure. There 
is a paradox in t(ie soul’s ability to 
sense light waves to which the people 
in the room are insensitive - the 
so-called “Transcendental Experi- 
ence". A mathematical, relativistic 
treatment of the scanty data may 
provide deeper insights' into the 
problem, including the very difficult 
point concerning the nature of Ihe 
connections between the material of 
the body and the material of the soul 
- connections which can be instantly 
repaired after re-entry. 

The preceding passage is not in- 
tended to be facetious. It is a sum- 
mary of the real scientific problems 
associated with the first class of ex- 
planation. The second class of ex- 
planation proposes that the experi- 
fc nc$s a .rose frOm disturbances in the 
state of the cells in ■ a brain near 
death, resulting in what might be 
called an “illusion of 1 consciousness'^ 

, This explanation raises philosophical 
and physiological question^ about 
consciousness, perception, and the 
natiire . of mind.' For example, 
although |he patient could not see 
what; ,was happening to him near 
death, he interpreted in visual terms 
whatever sensory inputs there were. 

• There is some discussion of these 
matters in the ipst chapter of the 
book, Sabom, in spite of his scien- 
tific training and detachment, leans 

• tnivnrrle Ika RMi t.._. 


iry" 'lev 




: 0 : - •• : Paul ■' JVIuldboh 

i-mian-l— ' i • - ' ■ 


of its decision, and returned to the 
^juthemomem when, for exam 


shall know the truth only if the first 
explanation is correct; if' the second 
explanation is correct ,we shall novel 
- know, one waji or the other, because 
■ there will be nothing for, us to know 
'with. AU;. -these' ' worries aside, it 
seems : Ukejy, ' as Dr . SabDra , and his 
patients ppfrit but, that piif7f)na|' mo.- 
. ments may 1 ' be : . pleasant, enough. 
i?? 016 Jlike _ Death a fid the, Maiden 


' •.'( A ;i: 


2 ' '.'i -• ., pie, heart rhvlhm tscum unu »/ib 
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Siring the wise child 


Jazz and pink gins 


By T. 0. Tread well 

STcARLSONs 

Tnauts 

i«no. John Murray. £7.50. 
fim 3917 X _ 

Writers cannot be held responsible 
fir ihe excesses of their imitators; 
j D Salinger’s Holden Cauldfield is 
« tunnv and touching a character as 
anv i„ bost-war American literature, 
to thirty years after the publication 
of The Catcher in the Rye, the legion 
rt f tormentedly sensitive adolescents 
of which he is the archetype still 
marches glumly through the Amer- 
ican novel. 

Ron Carlson’s example of this tvpe 
is sixteen-year-old Collin Elder. Hav- 
ing lost his mother in a cutely ironic 
accident in early childhood. Colin 
h05 tried despairingly to earn the 
attention and love of lus indifferent 
father by frightening awny his girl- 
friends and setting the house on fire. 
Not altogether surprisingly, the poor 
man’s patience runs out and, com- 
mitting his son to an Arizona home 
for wayward children, he heads for 
California. The novel opens with 


Collin's decision to abscond from his 
institution and go off in search of his 
sire. 

Translating his decision into action 
takes up the first third of the novel, 
and when the break is finally made it 
comes as the result of accident rather 
than will. Collin has a summer job 
shovelling cutely symbolic cow-dung 
at the Arizona State Fair, and he 
becomes interested in Louisa Holz, a 
girl of about his own age who per- 
forms a motorcycle high-wire act 
with her father. An accident on the 
wire temporarily incapacitates 
Louisa’s dad (also a monster), and 
she takes the opportunity to run 
away, trailing Collin in her wake. 
Louisa, too, is a sensitive soul, a fact 
Carlson communicates by giving her 
a colloquial style of speech consisting 
largely oT expletives - another trick 
traceable lo Salinger. 

The two waifs find temporary em- 
ployment at an old people’s home, 
the hcliishness of which they trans- 
form throueh their sympathy and 


form through their sympathy and 
warmth. Here they meet will Clare, 
a sensitive, wise, and vigorous 
octogenarian, with whom they set 
out on a journey through the west- 
ern states, tlicir engaging sincerity 
and freshness exposing the selfish- 


The stuff of dreams 


By Alan Bold E 

R. E. HARRINGTONi j 

Proud Man [ 

■KWpp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.50, 

0 435 19113 X ( 

■ ■ 1 ■ l 

The identikit novel is a work of i 
fiction constructed of features drawn ( 
from various sources. R. E. Harring- ( 
ion’s fifth book is an accomplished I 
identikit novel with a little bit of ! 
everylhing: an earthquake, a pandc- : 
mic, a token alcoholic, a detective 1 
from the Pinkerton Agency, a right- 
eous father, a faithless wife, a posi- 
tive hero, a left-wing agitator and 
incidental characters who arc either 
absolutely decent or completely vil- 
lainous. It is a product that has been 
processed and packaged for popular 
consumption, and it comes as no 
surprise to discover that the author’s 
background is in business. He has 
worked as a computer systems en- 
gineer, has. managed a data proces- 
sing corporation, and has been presi- 
dent or a computer research and 
development firm. Such organiza- 
tional ability shows in the novel; 
and, given some experience of the 
conventions of the domestic saga and 
the requirements of soap opera the 
reader should be ready for every 
emergency Harrington contrives. . 

Few artistically self-conscious au- 
thors would have the audacUy to 
begin a novel by blending such 
. stereotypes as the whore-with-the- 
heart-of-gold, the brutal overseer,, 
the salt-of-the-earth and the noble 
savage. Harrington, however, posi- 
tively basks in the comforting klow 
of the old routine. In 1896 Cyrus 
Jcnkfc, a farrier, is passing -through 
nigged land on bis way to Idaho 
Falls. He Is a simple man with a 
basic code o( ethics and is startled by 


r • 11 um .oigui. i* ***▼ 

much for Cyrus, who r[des to the 
rescue and takes possession of the 
distressed boy'. Everything about this 
boy is coded so that the reader will 
recognize him as the archetypal No- 
ble Savage. Rupert. Stroud, who bor- . 
rows hls surname from a' fictional 1 , 
cowboy, is. all set to grow up into a 
. Man of Destiny. Ip., rescuing him, 
■. pyre? is, unknowingly, acting in' the , 
interests of a benevolent Fortune, . . , 

• ; As the novel progresses, the per- 
spmflcations ana . stereotypes -con- 
, hnue'to appear. Rupert meets. John 
. ' Hafteiy the Biblical Patriarch, Natur- 
Hatter has a stunningly beauti*-. 
■ M daughter, '.-Leah; who looks like, 
, Ice; Maldeiv : since she L “glowed- 
with ;a; golden vitality that brought to 
mlifo.; : ^Viking 6rincesses ,, 1 when 
:aK tne;ice. it, is evident 
is. a passionate woman 


cunning enough to trap Rupert in j 
marriage. Rupert is accordingly set d 
up on land belonging to Hatters f( 
Castle nnd expected to get on with v 
the business of producing a family in 
Hatter’s patriarchal image. Rupert’s 
heart, however, is in cement. 

As he confides to his saviour, e 
Cyrils, Rupert finds that the soil con- t 
tains the stuff of his dreams. “Here s b 
iron oxide, and magnesia", he tells t 
Cyrus. "It’s the some all over Satan s j 
Gate, and the valley. And clean , 
through the mountain . . . It means i j 
I'm sitting on a mountain of Ime- ( 
stone. Cyrus. But not just any lime- | 
stone. As near as I can analyze the , 
rock, it's close to perfect for the ■ 
making of cement.” This is indeed ( 
the realization of a dream which the 
author has conveniently transcribed 
for Ihe reader. It goes like this: 
Rupert is walking the streets of a 
town where everyone knows his 
name. They respect him and speak < 
to him with reverence. It is his idea 
of paradise". 

Sustained by his discovery (which, J 
admittedly, makes a change from oil) - 
and supported by such men as Peter 1 
Collier who has a drinking problem , 
as well as an interest in adultery, 
Rupert builds his earthly paradise, 

; on a foundation of cement. He not , 
only gets his own way most of the 
; time but takes every opportunity to 
have his revenge on those who made, 
his childhood a hell of physical tor- 

- ment and Mormon indoctrination, 

) He is quick with his fists, and the 
i author’s set-pieces invariably involve 

- ritual punchups: ’’Dewey levered his 
•• torso up on nis elbows, and as his 
5 head rose above his shoulders, 

- Rupert struck him a carefully aimed 
v blow to the chin. Deweys head 
s boiinced on the table He struggled 
n up again, and Rupert hit him again. 

a In the routine domestic saga, cour- 
v age always triumphs over ^ dvers “)'j 
y so. as the novel stretches from 1896 
n to 1954, we watch Rupert get ev- 
o erything he’d ever wanted, had ever 
e worked for. family, love, a place. 

| e security and, above all,, a name that 
Is was known all over the west, as it 
S just had to happen that Way, given 
t the opening, the novel contain no 
r - surprises except one: it U very read - 
li, ' able,' a. fact which reflects on the 
J expertise of the author and his em 
a thuslasm for the local colour of Ida- 
,e| ho and beyond,. ■ • . ' ; 


ncss and hypocrisy of everyunc they - 
meet, particularly the middle-class > 
and middle-aged (a category that in 1 
this novel seems to include everyone s 
from twenty to sixty-five). p 

The three wanderers in their cute ( 
1952 Chevrolet love one another, of . 
course , and of course the world - 
through which they move, loveless 
and arid as the desert landscape, = 
dooms them to separation. Collin . 
and Louisa share one ecstatic night * 
together before circumstance thrusts * 
them apart and the novel moves to ■ 
its bitter-sweet conclusion. 

Tlie story is told in the first person 1 
by Collin, whose style combines ago- 
mzed sensibility with that love of 
baroque imagery which, at this end 
of the novel-market, is identified 
with fine writing; the manner is 
much valued by connoisseurs of the 
absurd: “the rain was warm on my 
skin, and the moment waved over 
nie like a passing tumescence" is 
perhaps the gem of this volume. 

J Why does this “wise child" school 
1 of fiction remain so popular? 

; Perhaps because of the cosily reas- 
! suring optimism that underlies its 
1 assumptions. Collin and Louisa have 
had cruel and lonely childhoods, yet 
1 they have come through the experi- 

* ence without having been brutalized 
- even the salt sand of the desert can 
nourish sensitive plants. Beneath the 
callousness and ugliness of American 
life, the theory runs, the old fresh- 
ness and honesty are being renewed. 

1 The past (octogenarian will) con- 
1 demns the unfeeling present, but the 
s future (Collin and Louisa) offers a 
1 vision of regeneration. 

I u is instructive to compare Truants 
with Norman Mailer's The Execu- 
tioner's Song, which shares its west- 

* era setting. Mailer's charactere. too, 

* lead vulnerable and bitter lives in 
s hideous. strip-developed desert 
! s towns: manv of them have emerged 


By David Montrose 


PHILLIP ROCK: 

Circles of Time 

309np. Hodder and Stoughton. £7.95. 
n 340 24658 8 


Phillip Rock's last novel, The Pas- 
sing Bells, was a superior and best- 
selling soap opera: a would-be 

panoramic account of English society 
before and during the First World 
War. An American writing primarily 
for Americans. Rock provided more 
Upstairs, Downstairs than Corona- 
tion Street, concentrating on the Gre- 
vilie family, headed by Anthony, 
ninth Earl of Stanmore. The lower 
orders were glimpsed as servants and 
other ranks. Scenes of trench- 
warfare were Juxtaposed with coun- 
try seats and London mansions, 
hunts and deb balls. Understandably 
reluctant to part with n winning for- 
mula, Rock has now assembled his 
surviving characters for a confronta- 
tion witft the early 1920s, “The age 
of jazz dancing and pink gins.” 


towns; many of them have emerged 
from pasts at least as desolate as 
Collins or Louisa’s with balance, and 
hufnour. But the voices of Mailers 
characters have no Cute preCositv to 
lull us into the feeling that it’s all all 
right somehow. Unlike the voices in 
Truants, they are frightened, fright- 
ening, and authentic. 


Circles of Time, shorter than its 
predecessor, is a series of tableaux 
intended to convey the flavour of the 
age, but almost invariably providing 
no more than brief tastes. The prob- 
lem is simply that Rock has more 
material than he can handle in a 
novel of this kind. He has a com- 
pany of characters to deploy, all of 
whom carry their own strands of 
story-line. So the reader Is well into 
the novel before the entire cast has 
been introduced. This obligation ful- 
filled, there is insufficient room for 
development of personalities or 
situations. 

As a result, the novel is rich in 
anti climax, and many opportunities 
are missed. The principal character 
this lime round is Martin Rilke, an 
American nephew of CoiiqiOT$l;Stenv 
mdre. In the opening chapter, Man* 
tin learns that he is to be sued for 
libel, over a book drawing on his 
recent experiences as a war corres- 
pondent, by one Major Genera! Sir 


Bertram Dun das Sparruwfidd. 
Hopes of a courtroom drama are 
raised, only to be dushed: the trial 
occupies just over two pages. Marlin 
triumphs. 

The Earl’s younger son. William, 
is arrested after a raid on a Soho 
jazz club, during which he damages 
two policemen. A packet of cocaine 
is found in his pocket. “Two years in 
the Scrubs’’, predicts an Inspector. 
“We'll get you off wilh a puyment of 
damages and a stem warning", 
promises the family solicitor. No 
anti-climax this time. The affair is 
simply never mentioned again. 

Equally perfunctory is the treat- 
ment of the Earl's shell -shocked 
elder son. Charles, and his widowed 
daughter, Alexandra. Charles begins 
the novel in an asylum. After being 
cured, he takes a teaching post in a 
progressive school. He is content. 
The reader knows, because the au- 
thor tells us. Alexandra becomes en- 
gaged to a barrister. Realizing, 
however, that he is a cardboard cut- 
out, she jilts him for Jamie Ross, her 
father’s erstwhile chauffeur, now a 
successful engineer. Jamie is a card- 
board cut-out, too. but a more like- 
able one. 

The most substantial part of the 


The most substantial part of the 
novel concerns Martin Rilke's trip lo 
Weimar Germany, where he encoun- 
ters the fledgeling Nazi Party and 
witnesses Hitler's abortive putsch of 
1923. Only here does Rock approach 
the solidity of The Passing Bells : - 
even if his scenes of Berlin night-lue 
do derive from Cabaret. It is a Ger- 
many of runaway inflation, political 
plots, assassination attempts and de- 
cadence. Rock is no Isherwood, but 
he says what he needs to say com- 
petently enough. He even takes the 
time to show tne reader a few things 
instead of telling them all. 

Elsewhere, the sense of period is 
attempted mainly through name- 
dropping and the mentioning of 
then-current brands of cigarette. 
; -Meanwhile, false nows creep In: 
■'night-stick” for “triihoheon", n hait- 
ner reading “HONOR HAIG”. If 
the Gravities and their satellites are 
to continue, Rock must recapture his 
previous touch. 


Leaving no milestone unturned 


essssss=BSsssssesssss=s=^^x t | iar j t y, his precision nil . the more ; 

‘ remarkable because he was ouite in- , 
By Paul Taylor toxicated at the lime-’. At fcast.be 

— . ' ' ■ ■-= ==^ was consdqus, and for that small 

ssssssasss 5s============ k Bt crec ]jbnity, much Ihiuiks. The 

NICHOLAS MEYERi. swirling Bohemian life through which 

Confessions of a Homing Pigeon fritz careers,' accompahled always, 
378pp. Hodder. and Stoughton, even into brothels, by little George^ 
T 7 does not sp much leap off the page 

n 27829 3 as back away to vanishing point as a 

u jqu z/ozy _ _ — ^ of suc h descriptions as the 

, ■ . . a. following (of their trip to Rome);: 

Even by the qw standards of formu- „p , R beautiful and pnrts were 
la writing, this is an embarrassing fBScinat j n g but- overall I was im- 
and gauche performance. It does for essed the ] 0ng niahtmarelike 
the Bildmgsroman jij® [Uh of it, the sheer manic intensity 

ri of aC «Liiivi h™"n ri!L that infu«d the whole enterprise.- 
tionships. And, on occasions, it real- Eventually the boy’s well-meaning 
ly Involves you In its characters (such aun { and uncle in Chicago get a 
is the insidious narrative skill of the court order for custody of him and,' 


tickets of the Queen Mary, on which 
he stows awiiy. 

The rest of the novel, in which he 
manages to bed the school beautv 
(coin adent ally also, on board) and,: 
back in Paris, to nurse Fritz through 
to hls painful death from lung can- 
cer, lias no pretensions to merit of 
any kind. No classic milestone in the 
development of the young male is 
left unturned. We go lumpishly 
through masturbation, tentative pet- 
ting wilh the opposite sex. resisting 
the advances of a homosexual, first 
experiences of love and so on. Typic- 
al in its nudging gruesomeness is tne 
episode In which George, preparing 
for every eventuality on hls trip, 


iy involves you in its characters (such 
is the insidious narrative skill of the 
author), only to lose you a couple of 
pages later in a wasteland of arch 
cultural reference, impossible psy-< 
qhology and wholly misguided know- 
ingness about its own operations. . 

George Bernini, the half-Italian, 
half-Jewish son of naturalized Amer- t 
lean trapeze artists is orphaned m a 
manner that might be expected of 
Ihe son of trapeze artists. He is sent 
from New York to Paris to stay with 
his uncle Fritz. Fritz, called on to be 
the lodwtone of the entire book, 
possesses, thartks to the clamorous 
i insistence of Meyer’s prose;- all the 
magnetic pull of a tin of consommfi; 
he buckles, understandably, under 
the strain of having to take on an 
alarming list of mutually incompati- 
ble characteristics. Roaring drunk- 
ard, • brilliant 'concert pianist, 
monumental lecher, considerable 

.' mmnntpr HftVoteC Of ohllOSODn V • T 


court order for;custody of nim and/ 
numb with sorrow and feeling bet- 
rayed by all parties, he is brought - 
back to the States. Tlie section fol- 
lowing this is the best ip the, book: 
George discovers accidentally why 
the aunt And uncle are so nice to him 
- he is the substitute for their oWn 
dead son, Inadequate at school in all 
bul sport, yet possessed of a strong 
unacademic intelligence, he finds his 
position as an outsider thrown Into 
sharp relief when he' discovers Larry 
Haynes (star of the school, i\s. num- 
ber one Vinsider") hanging dead 
frotn a rope in the. school gymna- 

* k kSo ' H'nilC. 


oes to a barber's shop to buy con- 
oms: “The scene in. which the vir- 
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(332pp. John Caldei/Rivemin; £5.9>. 

, 6 7145 3816 7). Maqy of the characters ■ 
, ' frdm Burroughs’s previous, . 

; appear in the novel. which creates a 
vforid governed by the' Articles of 
; t)ie eigntcenth-century pirate, Captain 

Misrion> . !•> 


needs arid just the sorf ot enaracter a, 
novel like this ftannot p^rSuade you 
to believe in. In a breathing dpace 
between, ofgids, he. composes a syiy: 
phonic ;poem “inBpired. he admitted, 
by existentialism, of all things" called. 
Equations, and conducts it ^with'au- 


sium, excrement 1 staining Ms trous- 
ers. If Larty was in reality alienated, 
in what morbid , state of alienation 

■ does this leave George? -Again it is 
• characteristic' of . hi M to feel like.a 

substitute ■ and Meyer Is. at hlsmdst 
acute irt showing hqw his carefully 
planned . escape back to France- arid. 
Fritz (some genuinely gripping page? 

! here) is partly a way of allowing 
Wry , fo escape more positively; 
. through him - <; (ie would live, again. 

■ through me; he would erape his rate 
through m e, I; .wOuid oscape .for ■ hint 
as well as myself.’’ He evetl . signs 
himself- Larry Haynes :on the docking 


planned . escape back to France- 
Fritz (some genuinely gripping pi 
here) is partly a way of alloy 


burlesqued to death in story, ana -. 
film 1 .' f have no wish to . indulge' it 
here', '.but I did have my own distinc-, 
live style . , The spectacle of an 
author trying to disengage himself 
wittily from a cliche while burying 
himself further in it is not an edify- 
ing one. In other respects, too, 
Meyer is expert at wiping the smile 
from one’s race. 

On Ihe same level of painful ness 
are the ordeals by cultural reference 
that the reader Is forced to endure. 
Describing Fritz's piano-playing in 
the final cancer-racked months, 
George invokes the memory of Dimr 
Lipatti’s last recitfll at Besancdn 
which had “the same feeling of . in- 
candescent purity and rapture:- 
almost as though Mpa»i were play- 
ing under the influence of, some- 
powerful narcotic, which come to 
think of It. In hls condition he may 
well have been". The monstrous bad 
• taste. which lurks in the last part of- 
/that sentence is symptomatic -of the 
' shaky grip on humour which vitiates 
almost every page of this intermit-. 

I tently involving Book. 
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Dictating to Europe 



GaU 

Godwin 

A MOTHER AND 
TWO 

DAUGHTERS 

“This is modern fiction at 
its best } intelligent, 
civilised, highly 
entertaining writing that 
has heart tuid something 
rewarding to say.” 
Birmingham Post 


Judith 

Burnley 

UNREPENTANT 
WOMEN 
“artfully structured, 
accessible talc ... a clever, 
quizzical and careful 
piece of writing . . 

New Statesman 


Elizabeth 
Benidge I 

PEOPLE AT PLAY 
A u thor of Fam ily Ma t ters 
“her wry, sly, ironic 
awareness has never been 
shown to greater 
advantage.* 1 
The Spectator 


1 Robert 
Watson 

RUMOURS OF ■■ 
FULFILMENT 
Author of Events Beyond 
The Heartlands 

“imaginative, it has an 
unusual vision and there 

is real, unselfconscious 
talent here.” 

• The Guardian 


Hobson 

POOR TOM 
. Author of Oh Lily 

“Mary Hobson's gift for 
the bulckly humorous is 
• highly individual . . 

Times Literary Supplement 



By F. L. Carsten 


| EDWARD CRANKSHAW: 

Blsmarck 

451pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0 333 18364 9 

In 1875 Queen Victoria wrote to her 
eldest daughter, the Crown Princess 
□f Germany; 

But Bismarck is a terrible man, and 
he makes Germany greatly dis- 
liked; indeed no one will stand the 
overbearing insolent way in which 
he acts and treats other nations. 
Belgium for instance. You know 
the Prussians are not popular 
unfortunately, and no one will 
tolerate nny Power wishing to dic- 
tate to all Europe. 

Some years later the Crown Princess 
informed her mother: 
as you cannot gather grapes of 
thorns or figs from thistles, so can 
you not expect from him [Bis- 
marck] that which modern Ger- 
many lacks and which it thirsts for. 
and that is peace among its clas- 
ses, rnces, religions and parties, 
good and friendly relations with its 
neighbours, liberty and the respect 
of right instead of force, and the 
protection of the weak Rgainst the 
oppression of the strong. 

These remarks (not quoted by Ed- 
ward Crankshaw) could serve as the 
leitmotif of this new biography of the 
man who is, probably rightly, be- 
lieved to have been Germany's 
greatest statesman, the man who 
won German unity through “iron 
and blood", and thereafter for twenty 
more years became the arbiter of 
Europe. 

In contrast with the much shorter 
books on Bismarck written some 
twenty years ago by A. J. p. Taylor 
\nd W N. Medlicott, Mr Crank- 
shaw s biography tells the reader 
comparatively little about Bismarck 
the statesman, and much more Hbout 
his personality, his fears and panics. 

I nis hatreds arid 'obsessions, his ill- 
nesses and the state of his nerves, his 
l Sross appetite, and what the author 
Icnlls his “paranoid fixation", his 
madness and "paranoia”. The 
whole book is liberally sprinkled 
with such assessments: quite clearly 
Mr Crankshaw considers them the 


key to an interpretation of the Bis- 
marck phenomenon. No one will 
deny that these traits are important 
for an understanding of Bismarck the 
man, but they tell us precious little 
about his achievements or about the 
conditions that made these achieve- 
ments possible. There is virtually no- 

a about the great social forces 
enabled the German drive for 
unity to gather momentum and finally 
to succeed, no explanation of the 
causes of the collapse of the liberal 
opposition to Bismarck, no analysis 
of the forces supporting Bismarck 
and those ranged against him, and 
none of the structure of Bismarck's 
Germany. 

Instead, not only Bismarck him- 
self, but also his opponent, the 
socialist leader Ferdinand Lassalle. 
nrc labelled "adventurers", and later 
on For good measure Benjamin Dis- 
raeli too. Bismarck is called a "semi- 
Bonapariist dictator", on the basis of 
a En s els written in 1866, 

and the German Empire "a Bona- 
partist state". Again, there is no ex- 
planation of what this means, and, ns 
it seems, no awareness that this prob- 
lem has been endlessly argued 
about in recent yeurs by German 
historians. The great Prussian victory 
over Austria at Sadowa too is seen 
in terms of personalities: “The fail- 
ure of Austria was a failure of the 
high command: the success of Prus- 
sia was a success of the high com- 
mand." No doubt the military genius 
of Moltke mattered a great deal for 
the success of Prussia, but so did 
other factors, for example the dense 
railway network on the Prussian side 
which enormously facilitated mobi- 
lization and transport, and on the 
opposite side the chronic financial 
difficulties which starved the Aus- 
tnan army of vital new weapons and 
held back raijway construction. 

This is not to deny that Mr Crartk- 
shaw has written a very readable 
book, full of personal details, which 
no doubt will be enjoyed by many. 

He also has very many apt quota- 
tions, not only from Bismarck's own 
works and correspondence, but also 
from many of his contemporaries, his 
admirers as well as his enemies, with 
the critics and enemies in the major- 
ity. The reader will easily remember 
many a quotation. Thus, when Brit- 
ain used the Balkan crisis of 1878 to 
annex the island of Cyprus, Bis- 


marck declared; "You have done a 
wise thing. That is progress.” Where- 
upon Disraeli observed: "His idea of 
progress was evidently seizing some- 
thing." Indeed, on his road to Ger- 
man unification Bismarck seized not 
onlv the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, but also the principalities 
of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel and Nas- 
sau and the Free City of Frankfurt 
which he treated abominably. Five 
years later he seized Alsace and Lor- 
raine: "progress" was clearly 

achieved. Germany became the pre- 
ponderant power on the Continent. 

Mr Crankshaw repeats the error of 
some other writers and speaks of 
Bismarck as a Pomeranian Junker, 
which he was not; the ancient Bis- 
marck family estates - Burgstall as 
well as SchBnhausen - were situ- 
ated very close to the Elbe, in the 
Old Mark of Brandenburg. Nor was 
SchBnhausen later "swallowed up in 
Poland": today it belongs to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Although 
he has previously written on the 
Habsburg as well as the Romanov 
dynasty the author often gets the 
dynastic family relationships wrong. 
Francis Joseph’s mother Sophia was 
not the daughter- in-law of the pre- 
vious Emperor, Ferdinand; nor was 
the young Alexnnder If of Russia the 


uncle of the old King William I of 
Prussia, but (as stated Taler) it was the 
other way round. These are small 
points, But there are instances where 
far-reaching conclusions are drawn 
™ Jf* wrong election figures. In 
1887 the National Liberals did not 
obtain 220 seats in the Reichstag (an 
absolute majority) but 99 and thus 
they did not gain an electoral vic- 
tory. Nor did the left-liberal Freisin- 
°. ta ! n 106 seats in the election 
of 1884, but only 67: in both cases, 
the forces opposed to Bismarck were 
much weaker than kssumed. What 
Bismarck founded in 1871 was the 
second German Empire, not the 
first, _ because the Holy Roman 
Empire has always been called the 
first, so that the National Socialists 
were !ater able to boast of having 
established their Third Reich. 

The list of errors could easily be 
prolonged; but what is questioriable 
too is Mr Crankshaw's assessment of 
historical events, his perspective, and 
on this different opinions can of 
course be held. For example, he 
stales that the outbreak of the First 


World War “was very largely a 
less direct consequence of EL 
Thi^ , r?"G erman Al, lance oMgjj- 1 
This, however, was a defensive in' 
an Ce wh'ch ° nl y obliged the Lt 
to aid each other if one ZP 
were attacked by Russia |LS ■ f 10 , 
was also meant to preven, an'Sj 
by either power on Russia »nH P 
it could be interpreted 
the prevention 2f war, not ft" 
vocation (that happened in 19 M E 
the ultimatum to Serbia for 
Austria received German baeffl 
More serious perhaps was BisSc 
failure to inform and to consult wiih 

wh r irh m h ent ° n i ssues ° f foreign polk? 
which he conducted entirely on i£ 

own. On the other hand FfftSm 
wi h successors, Bismarck wa! 
able to control the army leaden and 
never allowed them the political in- 
fluence which they gnined in the 
twentieth century. nc 

h . Ka .!! er Viliam II is held respond 
ble for the disaster which s»e« 
away his dynasty in 1918" - an am. 
able point, for the German militaq 
must surely share the responsibility - 
a disaster "which led to iEL 

Br , raent of ,he Re 'Ch '‘self in 
ioorhJ must , confess that I cannot 
see the causal connection between 
these two events, the collapse of the 
second and of the third German 
Retch. If any single person was re- 
sponsible for the latter, it was Adolf 
Hitler, and not the Kaiser who had 
o Germany in November 

1918 and died a peaceful death in hh 
Dutch exile. 

How difficult it still is to judge the 
historical importance- and the 
achievement of Bismarck Lolhar 
Gall has shown recently in his 
Bismarck - the White Revolutionary. 
Bismarck's great achievement, Ger- 
man unity, has been ruined by the 
outcome of the Second World War. 
Today there are two Germanies. Re- 
sponsibility for this result may be 
attributed to Hitler, or to the Ger- 
man military caste, or to the vic- 
torious Allies with their policy of 
establishing zones of influence, but 
hnrdly to Bismarck or to William II. 
Whatever Bismarck’s personal fail- 
ings were, and no doubt there were 
many and very serious ones, it is a 
rather simplistic view of history to 
overstress the damage inflicted upon 
Germany by one man, and by one 
man alone. 


Spying on the royals 


By. Georgina Battiscombe 


ANDREW SINCLAIR) 

The Other Victoria ' 

The Princess Royal and the Great 
Game of Europe 

0^5? , ‘77987*? feld and N'cokon. £10. 

ROGER FULFORD (Editor): 7 “T 

Beloved ; Mama 

Private Correspondence of Queen 
Victoria :and Uie German . Crown 
Princess 1878-1885 

209pp. Evans. ft0.95 
0 237 44997 8 


The Other Victoria is In one respect 
surely , rinfat)6. : j Has i tjrere been 
another book ip whieh jhb': writer of 
the . foreword fa this 'case Prince 
Wolfgang of Hesse* openly ' takes 
issue with the. author riot over a 

R? ,T1 -to Q L deta iL 0v6r hia main 
m«ik ? . Prince Wolfgang believes .that 
Andrew, Sinclair is mistaken- fa prc . 

Senting ^the triarringo bWwpen the 

vESSiF - w ^ and Queen 

Victoria's ; .eldest .daughter,' “Vicky" 

the Princess' Hm/nl -ba.- 


stantly in the limelight ft is fatally 
easy to over-estimate their real im- 
portance.: "The extended Royal 
Family was greater than the nation- 
al state", writes Sinclair. “This 
was the secret behind, the long 

- IWnniE an/t tlla rl.a.1 .... I., , . £ 


peaces and the short wars which kepT 
He great powers of Europe roughly 
In eauilibrium between the fair of 
Napoleon and ihe outbreak of the 


Hrst World War." He sees Q„S 
victoria as a benevolent spider sit- 
ting at the centre Of a huge web of 
relatives stretched right across, the 
map of Europe, a tireless letter- 

EJLT fam J? “despondence 
provided her with better intelli. 
gence than her changing Foreign 
Secretaries ever had". Thus equip- 
ped, she became a powerful force, 
outwitting politicians and circum- 
venting national movements, The ex- 
Istence of this royal network is not In 

, dOUbt. nor itS 1 mrinrlunro > 


l ■ . -. f -j — , , anu- 

had it any decisive influence on the 1 
course of history?.- The evidence 
thm” 8 10 ^° nt ° the. contrary djrec- 

“rihpt have it both ways On 
P“8p. J89 Sinclair, refers . to “Queen 
.Victorias preference for a. fove- 
match . A matriarch who believes in 


was to pJnce a political, agent antfspy 
at the heart of the Prussian. Court" 
a deliberate move .'in the "great 
game or ! Eh rope . . In teres ting arid 




J* 1 .' ** lh ® , various . European 
ourts. The .Princess Royal's . mar- 


the head of a united Germany, on 
S a lB r0Unds t J? ey considered the 

hiXLf^ re !J erick ■“•excellent 
husband. for their daughter, and they 

hEUl 1 !? I,have . condnued with their 
plan had not the two young people 
SJjJ .fienuuiely in love: Of Queen 
Victoria s other daughters Alice 
ma^ed the Grand Dufe of Hesse, a 
^rson of no great importance in 
European politics, white the re- 

PnoipB/i three spept all their lives in 
England, Louise married to the son 
of a Scottish ^ Duke. Helen! S 
Beatrice to Insignificant princelings 
No trace .here oT deliberate political 
K l !wi? nd nothin 8 of what Sinc- 

cL d rt. es “* he diplomacy of 

gold band - presumably the wed- 
ding-ring - "and blood royal". 

tiS ™ e marriages of Queen Victoria's 
sons go to prove that family ties 

h9 !v 8 in nue nee on foreign 

politic*. .-The match which Vicky 
now Crown Princess, and Queen V& 
the Prince of 
Alexandra of 
feSIh? k * cl ^ an counter to the 

Sl?h 0 P ro -' Pm * ,an Policy and did 
ES^m- relationship 

S P r aa . n Denmark or to 
.prwent - the outbreak of war 
Alfred s choice . of ' the unponufar 

ri 0 U ?n h flfi^ Of a Ar ciiduke P had 

' tldns ° n An 3 lo ‘RuS5ian rela- 

■ S '/?? the m *fnages.qf Leopold 

L*. , I ' . 


domestic and social matters. Beloved 
Mama , the fifth volume of Sir Roger 
Fulford's valuable edition of 
this correspondence, confirms this 
view. The predominance of the per- 
sonal over the political is very 
marked, though it must be remem- 
bered that this impeccably-edited 
edition is a- selection rather than a 
complete collection, and that the 
period covered by the fifth volume 
was not one of great political excite- 
ment. 

■ What emerges most clearly from 
these letters is the personality of the 
Crown Princess. Here Is a woman of 
integrity and intellectual force, some 
one who cannot dissemble - as is 
clear from hpr- letter on the death of 
John Brown - but someone wh° has 
learnt in a hard school to keep her 
naturally strong emotions under rigid 
control. Her Rfe has the shape of 
tragedy; blow after blow fells upon 
her, hope after hope comes to no 
thing. She ' Ip a character who com 
mauds pity and respect. 

, Already there have been several 
biographies of this good arid unhappy 
woman.' Given his own qualifica- 
tions as a historian, and also the 
aihount of material at hfs disposal 
, he has had almost unlimited access 
both to the Royal Arehives at Windsor 
and to the collection of papers a j 
Kronberg - perhaps it is a pity that 
Andrew Sinclair aid not choose to 
. add to their, number' rather than de- 
vote his book- to thereroosilion or a 
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short notices 


Writers 


GRAHAM STOREY: 

A Preface to Hopkins 
!50pp- Longman. £3.25. 

0 582 35252 5 

The strength of the Longman Pre- 
face series is its presentation of a 
wide variety of materials within a 
single, brief, unintimidating volume. 
This book, written by the editor of 
Hopkins’s journals, is weli peppered 
ttim photographs of Hopkins’s fami- 
ly and of significant locations in the 
poet's life. Manuscripts are repro- 
duced. as are Hopkins's favourite 
pictures ami even some of the poems 
themselves are included. The most 
welcome items are a pair of Hop- 
kins’s own furious and intent sketch- 
es from nature, but the least useful is 
surely his family tree. (Arc we sup- 
posed to think that poetry is heredit- 
ary?) The book's main text has three 
parts: a short life, some sound critic- 
ism and a "reference" section. 

ft is a wholesome educational 
sylad for undergraduates who want 
to puss their exams without attending 
their lectures and for publishers who. 
in ilicse uncertain times, might value 
a safely saleable commodity. Hop- 
kins. who was hardly the most pro- 
lific of authors and whose reputation 
and role in literary history are now 
quite stable, fits snugly into place. 


shadowing haunts the city through 
literature. Pike is interesting about 
Freud's image of the mind os a city 
which contains the evidence of its 
earliest times, and argues that if wc 
follow Freud in accepting that the 
city is “(he most intense locus of 
culture within a given civilization, 
then we cpuld apply to the city 
Freud's points about conflict, guilt, 
the function of the superego, and 
neurosis as factors in the develop- 
ment of civilization". As man ad- 
vances through the nineteenth cen- 
tury and into the twentieth, so his 
increasing consciousness of flux is 
mirrored in the breakdown of the 
fictional city, where he is Increasing- 
ly lonely in a mass world. In Our 
Mutual Friend, for instance, the city 
“is constantly threatening to turn 
Freud's metaphoric ideal on its head, 
and to announce that where ego is, 
id shall be - again". 

Pike moves fast over a wide ter- 
rain: Pushkin. Wordsworth, Balzac, 
Musil, Baudelaire. Whitman, Dos- 
toievsky and Calvino are among the 
many writers discussed. The argu- 
ment overall is essentially psycho- 
analytic. but Pike continually turns 
aside to take pleasure in detail.. This 
book reads well, but its thesis cannot 
be proven in so short a space; it 
succeeds as an incidentally provoca- 
tive essay rather than as a definitive 
work. 


Duncan’s mylh-mongering have an 
assertive, lakc-it-or-lcave-it quality 
to which Paul can respond only with 
awe. Beside tlieir vatic pretensions, 
Dorn appears as a likeable figure 
with a lively mind, and if this book 
can serve any purpose it will be to 
direct readers to him, especially to 
Gunslinger, his comic magnum opus. 
Dorn's humour is all that relieves the 
rapt and mirthless seriousness of this 
volume. 


Soldiers 

EDWIN CAMPION VAUGHAN: 
Some Desperate Glory 


Adventurers 


The diary of a young officer, 1917. 
256pp. Frederick Wame. £9.95. 

0 7232 2773 X 


U. C. KNOEPLFMACHER and 
GEORGE LEVINE (Guest Editors): 
Nlndccnlh-Century Ffctlon, Special 
Issue: George Eliot 1880-1980, De- 
cember 1980 

453pp. $5. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 

Some previously unpublished late 
essays on the theory of anthropology 
and sociology, George Eliot’s only 
personal appearance in this publica- 
tion. are less thoughtjprovoking than 
much else here. The underlying 
theme of the compilation is the 
many-sidedness of her genius: the 
contributors show George Eliot in 
relation to I he eighteenth-century 
woman's novel, feminist conscious- 
ness (a rewarding ■ piece by Elaine 
Showalter), politics, and positivists 
who were her ' contemporaries 
{Martha S. Vogeler handles the lat- 
ter informatively). G. Robert Stange 
explores her voices as an essayfst and 
the relation of these voices to the 
authorial tone in the novels, which 
Margaret Anne Dpody sees as the 
culmination of a traditional female 
fiction. Chapter 85 of Middle march 
is .closely examined by.Barbara Hardy, 

1 j . Hlllis . Miller and . . Richard 
Poirier. ■ > . 

Trie article which comes nearest 
to the celebration proposed overall Is 
Catherine Gallagher’s "The Failure 
of Realism: Felix Holt". This’ ex- 
plores the moral and literary tensions 
between the rtalist'nbvelisrs faith in 
the, scrutability'of. appearances and 
Felix s rejection of such a vision. 
Ihe basis of realism is thus- shown to 

M^ ut - lrtt0 Ruction in the novel, , 
which is. proposed as a distinct stpp 
.towards the- : self-consciousness \ of. 
modernism. This approach is reward- 
mg and cheering, as it makes George 
Wiot more clearly: - a writer than do 
fee other contributions with' their 
wntnpet&l - tendencies. -. However, 
Anyone concerned .with George Eliot 
lq 'refer, to the whole" o£ 
this collection. ./ .: \ J •" •’ 
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THOMAS DANIEL YOUNG: 

The Past In the Present: 

A Thematic Study of Modern 
Southern Fiction 

189pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. £8-95. 

0 8071 0768 9 

“All of the works of fiction included 
in this book, and my discussions of 
those works, are intended to serve 
one purpose: to demonstrate the 
validity of my thesis," Thomas 
Daniel Young's preface concludes. I 
found no short stories or novels "in- 
cluded" in the book, though a 
variety were discussed (the writers 
covered are Faulkner, Tate, Warren, 
Eudora Welty, Flannery O’Connor, 
Walker Percy and John Barth). The 
argument is conducted by close read- 
ing and by repetitive quotation of 
Ransom and Tate as authorities on 
the Southern mind and the modern 
world. No attempt is made to put 
these authorities In context. What we 
have here is a sympathetic, belated 
Southern romantic who finds his pre- 
judices confirmed by everything he 
reads, but one so possessive or his 
culture that he oonfuses syntactically 
his own and his subjects’ intentions. 
His thesis, that the modern world 
has. lost a necessary aesthetic or 
ritual component pf life, we have 
. heard before, and whether or not it 
Is “valid” will be determined by writ- 
ers with wider areas of intellectual 
reference, rather more modesty and, 
it is to be hoped, considerably more, 
feeling for the nuances and implica- 
tions of their own language-. 

•. ' : .. :/• Lm. 


January 4. It was an incredible 
moment - long dreamed of - when 
the train steamed slowly out of 
Waterloo, a long triple row of 
happy excited faces protruding 
from carriage windows, passing 
those which oravely tried to smile 
back at us ... we were wrapped 
in the sense of adventure to come. 

The scene was winter during the 
third year of the First' World War, 
and maybe the last occasion on 
which British, or any other, soldiers 
appeared happy and excited when 
going off to war. 

Some Desperate Glory is the per- 
sonal diary, retrieved from family 
papers, of a young officer, 2nd 
Lieutenant Edwin Vaughan, who 
served throughout the war in a 
territorial battalion of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment; in it he 
describes his dally life during eight 
months of trench warfare in France, 
from January to August 1917. The 
story he tells is memorable for its 
descriptive detail of the dangers and 
horrors of hand-to-hand fighting pnd 
frequent bombardment'. ' 

Shining through all the pages is 
the wonderful esprit de corps of 
these territorials; there were no pro- 
fessionals among them. The Royal 
Warwickshire were not “fashion-, 
able"; they were just plain Infantry 
of the ‘line’’ but with their own 
quota of distinguished officers and 
men including Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery who served, with them . for 
twenty-six years. Above all the diary 
shows us the human factor, in the 
'comradeship and loyalty that never 
lapsed, between officers and men; 
sustained by an abiding sense df 
humour that prevailed oyer so much 
suffering and bloodshed. 


JAN READ: 

The New Conquistadors 
1 75pp. Evans. £7.95. 

0 237 45516 1 


Jan Read's avowed aim is to describe 
one aspect of the "liberation” of 
South America in the early 
nineteenth century— the part played 
by British volunteers and mer- 
cenaries in wresting that rich but 
chaotic continent from the rule of 
Spain and Portugal. The Liberation- 
ists run the gamut from the wholly 
sordid and selfish intriguer to the 
selfless and heroic idealist. From the 
farrago of errant adventurers emerge 
men like "Admiral” William Brown, 
an orphan who made good before 
the mast; the giant Irishman John 
O’Brien, who, at the loss of half the 
advance guard, cleared the snow- 


DENYS VAL BAKER: 

Upstream at the Mill 
192pp. Kimber. £5.5U. 

0 7183 0098 

Upstream at the Mill is the latest 
instalment in a steadily lengthening 
family saga featuring Alternative 
Cornwall (and with a dash of Swal- 
lows and Amazonsh in this episode. 
Denys Val Raker and his family fail 
to set up a commune in New Zea- 
land. there are memorable gales off 
the Cornish coast, and the author 
reminisces about writing and CND 
marches. Lampshades, porches, 
studios, sheds and cheeseboards are 
constructed, two boats arc holed in 
Lough Derg (this seems, as the 
saying goes, like carelessness), and 
the femily runs aground In Llanes 
harbour. When , they stop in Brittany 


deep path ahead for San Martin's 
celebrated passage through the 
Andes; and the selfless General Wil- 


liam Miller of Chilean and Peruvian 
fame. 

Such a subject largely writes itself; 
Mr Read provides a succinct and 
racy account, and -is careful to avoid 
exploiting the frequently sensational 
material. But, unfortunately, he gives 
too scant an explanation of the his- 
torical background and, determined 
to be brief, rails to provide adequate 
biographical sketches of the main 
characters. 

Mr Read is evidently eager to. 
revive the close links which existed 
between Britain and the emerging 
South American republics at their 
birth, and his book, though slight, 
may help to arouse interest in uiat 
now explosively developing conti- 
nent. 

A.M.R. 


the Val Barkers are arrested by the 
douatte, and they return to Corn- 
wall, predictably, through a gale. 

What gives Denys Val Baker his 
undoubted following as a memorial- 
ist of quotidian/ "Year after 
year", Val Baker's fans, as one of 
them comments in a letter included 
in the present book, "anxiously await 
the next round of events." Perhaps 
the answer lies in the obvious niee- 
ness of the author and his family, a 
quality which suffuses this sometimes 
mundane account of their adven- 
tures. It is a quality shared by them 
with some of the author's novels, 
notably Barbican s End. in which the 
"atmospheric" use of the Cornish 
landscape seems familiar and re- 
assuring. Like some of Denys Val Bak- 
er's previous books. Upstream at the 
Mill offers its public few surprises, 
but for those who liked the mixture 
just as it was last time this may well 
constitute an important part of its 
appeal. 

N.S. 
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SHERMAN PAUL: ;- : 

The Lost America of Love , . 
Rereading - Robert Creeley. Edward 
DOm, and Robert Duncan 
276pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. £12-20. ' 

0 8071 0865 0 ■•••/. 

Sherman Paul has had the’ idea qf 
sitting down to reread the - works of 
three poets he particularly admires 
- ahd making a book of ihe, notps he 
took , on what occurred to him about 
their work and their relations v^th 
one another he read,. He Implicitly 
proposes a new critical procedure: 
the critic, instead of organise his 
response^ Into an argument, .supnuts 
control td the . texts be is studying; 
! demoting his oWn ' wdrk to a . Dinning 

commentqry or gloSs. The feSulfe are 

disappointing. -••• 


PHILIP WARNER: 

The D-Day Landings ■ 

319pp. KirnbeT.- £9.95. ' 

0 7183 04470 , • 7 

The chief merit of this collection of 
storied about the invasion of Nor- 
mandy is lhat it provides the render 
With firsthand accounts. SUcb person- 
al impressions inevitably highlight 
’’.the, liaise and excitement. as well as 
the hectic movement, sudden terror, 
and exhaustion. The . accounts are , 
mainly British, and at times repeti- 
tious; but they show what men who 
actually had to go through with it 
really thought about inspections by 

Eisenhower or Montgomery, and de- 
monstrate the instant exhilaration pf 
those who saw that vast armada soil-" 


bridge. .-.V. - vp. !": - 

A brief 'introdiiptiqh describes . the 


ffifS 11 “yWlwk' :Burtqn Tike’s; 

fforn . the ^>igW: 
W* throughout Its,: 
Sggft JQhlfasfe, the first - cityr 
. fe ; <3uiq^and tWs morafV 


■ Jdward D.orti emerges f « 

most : interesting authQf istudled. 

S S is p*ily because his pop try cpn- 
is ideas about history: add .PPUffc® 
which; fcre ■ ^usceptfole to jirgument: 
e?6efay‘B; costive inwardness, and 


" seas on .a' carefully protected shore, 
/and introduces fdme coherence into 
the many ^random personal stories, 
.‘These are grouped roughly |n the 
• order in Whfeh the arms 6f Ihe injVar 
sioh force went Into aCUqn^witq the 
RAF* ■ glidefe, ' alrbdrtie troop?., and 
-./ Nav^ coming first,' followed by the 
; sapperSiVtanKsi infantry ■wftl ll bthdt 
, service)s v ; ;■ ; i\.' m !' 
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